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SCIENCE AND LANGUAGE IN ENGLAND OF THE 
MID-SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


In two previous articles I have attempted to prove the in- 
fluence which science exerted upon the style of English prose, 
both secular and religious, during -the Restoration.! Both 
treatises were more interested in showing the nature and extent 
of this influence than in making plain its origin. I did mention 
the probable source of the stylistic views associated with early 
science, but with little elaboration or documentation.? It is the 
purpose of the present article to furnish a more substantial 
basis for the theory that in the attitude of science toward lan- 
guage is to be discovered the most important origin of the stylis- 
tic reformation with which the scientists were enthusiastically 
concerned. 

In investigating any matter of a scientific import in England 
of the seventeenth century, one must always take Bacon into 
consideration, for from him radiated waves of life-giving power 
which penetrated the farthest nooks and crannies of the period. 
While there is implied in his constant opposing of nature to 
books a certain antipathy to language, we discover more definite 
information concerning this antipathy in the Novum Organum; 
Of the “Idols” that possess the human mind, he considers the 
Idols of the Market-place (i.e., language) the most troublesome, 
maintaining that these alone had “rendered philosophy and the 
sciences sophistical and inactive.”’ He justifies such a belief on 
the ground that since words were invented to satisfy inferior 
intellects, they either stand for things that do not exist at all, or 
inaccurately represent the truths of nature. This fact, he holds, 
was responsible for the violent disputes characteristic of the 
middle ages and Renaissance, which were really concerned with 
words rather than with realities.‘ In this connection Bacon 
stresses, as Hobbes did later, and, like Hobbes, inspired by 
mathematics, the importance of definitions, but he thinks that 


1 Publications of the Modern Language Association, xtv, 977-1009; and 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxx, 188-217. 

2 PMLA, xiv, 1008; Jour. Eng. Ger. Philol., xxx, 215. 

* See Aphorisms XLII, LIX, LX. 

‘ The emptiness and wordiness of disputatious Peripateticism, which de- 
parted from all material reality, became, of course, the main charge which 
ardent scientists of the seventeenth century brought against the old science. 
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in dealing with material things definitions themselves may be of 
little avail, since they are composed of words, and ‘‘those words 
beget others.”” The materialistic origin of this depreciation of 
language is further revealed in his listing, in ascending degrees of 
faultiness, first, names of substances; second, names of actions; 
and third, names of qualities. In short, Bacon condemned 
language because it foisted upon the world ideas that had no 
basis in reality, or confused and distorted the real truths of 
nature, so that knowledge of them became impossible. 

A somewhat hidden but none the less real reason for the dis- 
trust of language felt by the early Baconians lay in the differ- 
ence between the ways of acquiring knowledge adopted by the 
old and new sciences. Bocks were the storehouse of the former, 
experiment and observation of nature the means of acquiring 
the latter. To master the traditional science which prevailed 
during the Renaissance, a study of Latin and Greek was neces- 
sary, so that a philological training was, as Huxley pointed out 
several centuries later, the essentia] qualification of a scientist of 
that day; but with the advent of Bacon willingness to experi- 
ment and observe was proposed as the prime characteristic of a 
scientist. Thus the opposition between language and observed 
phenomena became established, and language, inseparably as- 
sociated with the erroneous science of the past, attracted the 
suspicion adhering to the latter. George Thomson, one of many 
who were trying to introduce the new method into the practice 
of medicine, sometimes with ludicrous results, indignantly as- 
sails Henry Stubbe, a fanatical enemy of the Royal Society, for 
attacking “all true-hearted virtuous, intelligent Disciples of our 
Lord Bacon,” and he assures Stubbe that 
’Tis Works, not Words; Things not Thinking; Pyrotechnie [chemistry], not 
Philologie; Operation, not merely Speculation, must justifie us Physicians. For- 
bear then hereafter to be so wrongfully Satyrical against our Noble Experi- 
mentators, who questionless are entred into the right way of detecting the 
Truth of things.§ 

Another upholder of the new medicine declares that the only 
benefit one may derive from studying Galen is “to manage a dis- 
course about fruitless Notions with Elegancy. With this weapon, 
the Tongue, tis likely Galen himself prevailed over all other 
Physicians in the Court of the Emperor Antoninus. ... And 


5 Micoxuplas, 1671, pp. 31, 40. 
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yet for all his height of Eloquence we see his principles to be but 
streight and shallow.’ 

Another scientist, much greater than those mentioned, but 
one whose linguistic and stylistic views were sometimes incon- 
sistent, reveals on more than one occasion his low opinion of 
philological study. Boyle considers rhetoric and deductive logic 
as matters of small importance, and styles himseif ‘a much 
greater studier than prizer of languages,” though, as may be 
noted in the quotation given below, he bestowed little enough 
study upon words. In an autobiographical note found among his 
papers, he makes clear the reason for his pronounced antipathy 
to philology: 

. .. those excellent sciences, the mathematics, having been the first I addicated 
myself to, and was fond of, and experimental philosophy with its key, chemistry, 
succeeding them in my esteem and applications; my propensity and value for 
real learning gave me so much aversion and contempt for the empty study of 
words, that not only I have visited divers countries, whose languages I could 
never vouchsafe to study, but I could never be induced to learn the native tongue 
of the kingdom, I was born and for some years bred in [Ireland].” 

So strong indeed was the antagonism to language engendered by 
the new science, that even those who had devoted their lives to 
linguistic studies were inclined to depreciate their own profes- 
sion. In a letter to John Collins, a mathematician and fellow of 
the Royal Society, Edward Bernard, an orientalist of some note 
who two years later was to join the society, admits that with the 
exception of mathematics his 

study is literal [i.e., linguistic], and so beside the fame and regard of this age 
and inferior, in the nature of the thing, if I may speak as fits the schools, to real 
learning. I must profess that there is [a] great deal of difference, as I esteem, be- 


tween what is notional only and what is also useful, between the derivation of 
a word and the solution of a problem.* 


* Marchmont Nedham, Medela Medicinae, 1665, p. 256. In An Answer 
to a Letter of Inquiry, 1671, p. 37, one who signs himself W. S., and who was en- 
thusiastic over the new science, declares that “Skill in tongues is a more jejune 
and barren kind of Employment. The more we grow towards men, the more we 
understand that Words are invented only to signifie Things; and while we are 
studying the nature of things we grudge the time that is spent in hunting the 
Etymology of a word to its first Theam.” 

7 Works, ed. T. Birch, 1, 11, 29; v, 229. Another manifestation of this effort 
to dethrone language in favor of material things is found in John Webster 
(Academiarum Examen, 1653, p. 20), who considered language as only subser- 
vient to true learning, whereas natural philosophy of itself conferred knowledge. 

® Letter dated April 3, 1671, Correspondence of Scientific Men, 1, 158-159. 
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The whole tenor of his letter reveals the hope and belief that 
science will grow and thrive at the universities. His own field 
of study is totally ignored. 

Another example of this depreciation of language under the 
influence of the scientific movement appears in the vigorous at- 
tacks on the teaching of the classics in the schools.* Under the 
lead of Comenius, Dury, and others inspired by the Baconian 
philosophy, the study of the ancient languages was severely 
reprehended during the period in which puritanism was trium- 
phant. The spirit of utility, which derived its strength from the 
new science, and which recommended the latter to the Puritans, 
demanded that language be considered only a means to an end, 
and thus insisted upon the easiest possible method of learning it, 
and upon its subordination to the useful study of nature. John 
Dury, insisting that the true end of science is “‘to make use of the 
Creatures for that whereunto God hath made them,” maintains 
that “‘Tongues are no further finally useful then to enlarge 
Traditionall Learning; and without their subordination unto 
Arts and Sciences, they are worth nothing towards the advance- 
ment of our Happiness.””!° This critical attitude toward linguistic 
study was by no means confined to this age nor to the propo- 
nents of the new science. It appears in the essayists and other 
writers on education and kindred matters."' The most vigorous 
condemnation, however, of the study of languages is found in 
the Academiarum Examen, 1653, of John Webster, a Puritan 
and an enthusiastic Baconian, who expressly advocated the sub- 
stitution of the new science for the classical studies in the uni- 
versities. 


The knowledge of Tongues beareth a great noise in the world, and much of our 
precious time is spent in attaining some smattering and small skill in them... 
before we arrive at any competent perfection in them, and yet that doth scarcely 


* For a treatment of Bacon’s influence on educational theory in England 
at this time, see Foster Watson’s The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern 
Subjects in England, chap. v1. Watson shows how the study of things was con- 
stantly and strongly emphasized in opposition to the study of words. 

10 The Reformed School (1650?), pp. 40, 47. See also PMLA, x v, 981, note 
7, where Drury should read Dury. A 

See T. C., Moral Discourses, 1655, pp. 50 ff., and Francis Osborn, A 
Miscellany, 1659, p. 78. The avenue, however, through which the scientists 
reached their conclusions was different from the approach adopted by the others, 
especially as regards the emphasis placed upon the materialistic nature of truth. 
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compensate our great pains; nor when obtained do they answer our longing, and 
vast expectations. For there is not much profit or emolument by them, besides 
those two great and necessary uses to read, understand, and interpret or trans- 
late the works and writings of other men . . . and thereby we may gather some 
of their hidden treasure; and also to inable men to converse with people of other 
nations, and so fit men for foreign negotiations, trade and the like. 


Since man’s knowledge is in no way increased by the mere know- 
ing of languages, be believed that little time should be spent 
upon them. 


Now for a Carpenter to spend seven years time about the sharpening and pre- 
paring of his instruments, and then had no further skill how to employ them, 
were ridiculous and wearisome; so for schollars to spend divers years for some 
small scantling and smattering in the tongues, having for the most part got no 
further knowledge, but like Parrots to babble and prattle, that whereby the 
intellect is inno way inriched, is but toylsome, and almost lost labour.” 


An indirect way of attacking the study of the classical languages 
is revealed in the effort to show that Latin, generally considered 
the most perfect of tongues, was exceedingly defective. Boyle, 
in arguing the virtues of his universal character, takes great 
pains to point out the inconsistencies, illogicalities, anomalies, 
irregularities, and complexities of Latin, and he emphasizes the 
difficulty of learning it because of the unusually large number of 
rules, which he, daring to differ from Bacon, “‘that incomparable 
Man,” considered a serious defect. The tendency throughout 
the comparison of his own invented symbols with Latin is to 
depreciate and discourage the study of the latter.” 

It is difficult for us to realize the extremes to which this dis- 
trust of language was carried. Its frequent appearance during 
the formative period of modern science bears conclusive testi- 
mony to the fact that all verbal media of communication were 
considered one of the greatest obstacles to the advancement of 
learning. Yet even the scientists realized that language was at 
least a necessary evil, if they wished to share their discoveries 


2 P. 21. The third chapter of Webster’s book discusses the study of lan- 
guage, in which the author emphasizes the utilitarian purpose of education, de- 
nies the usefulness of all speculative subjects, depreciates linguistic studies, and 
opposes the teaching of grammar. He would substitute the “symbolic , hiero- 
glyphical, and emblematical ways of writing,” with special emphasis upon a 
universal character. 

8 Essay toward a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, 1668, pp. 
443 ff. 
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with others. This realization inspired in them a desire to reduce 
language to its simplest terms, to make it as accurate, concrete, 
and clear an image of the material world as was possible. In no 
one is this attempt more clearly displayed than in William Petty, 
a versatile and practical scientist and one of the founders of the 
Royal Society. Influenced by, though not so materialistic as, 
Hobbes, Petty manifests a desire for clear definitions, and to- 
ward this end seeks to place language on a purely materialistic 
basis, to curtail all verbal superfluity and insignificancy, in 
short, to sweep away all the fogginess of words." Believing that, 
“whereas all writings ought to be description of things, they are 
now onely of words, opinions, theories,’ he attempted to draw 
up a “Dictionary of Sensible Words” which would show “‘what 
sensible Matter, Thing, Motion or Action every word therein 
doth meane and signify.’”"* Speaking elsewhere of this dictionary, 
he expresses as clear a linguistic counterpart of the mechanical 
philosophy as one could wish for. 

That Dictionary I have often mentioned was intended to translate all 


words used in Argument and Important matters into words that are Signa 
Rerum and Motuum. But the Treasury of Sensata are the many Miscellany 


papers of my scripture, which I add and subtract, compose and distribute as 
Printers do their Letters.'? 


Not content with reducing all physical phenomena to matter 
and motion, scientists desired to impose the limitations of the 
same terms upon language, since they believed that only by 
making language correspond more closely to the truths of nature 
was it possible to advance knowledge."® 


M4 See the Petty Papers, ed. Marquis of Lansdowne, 2 vols., 1928; and the 
Petty-Southwell Correspondence, 1676-1687 , ed. Marquis of Lansdowne, 1927. 

% Petty-Southwell Correspondence, p. 324. 

6 [bid., pp. 150-151. He further elaborates upon his purpose as intending 
to show what words have the same meaning, many meaning, or no meaning at 
all; what words are the names of other words, are merely auxiliary, or are orna- 
mental. 

7 Tbid., p. 324. 

18 Petty pays tribute to Boyle as one who “understand[s} the true use and 
signification of words, whereby to register and compute your own conceptions.” 
See also Advice of W.P. to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, 1648, Harleian Miscellany, v1, 
11-12. This materialistic conception of language finds frequent expression 
throughout the period, as for instance in The Displaying of Witchcraft, 1677, 
p. 21. John Webster, the author, evidently influenced by Bacon, holds that words 
are but the making forth of those notions that we have of things, and ought to 
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This latter idea, indeed, lay at the bottom of all their 
linguistic and stylistic views. In discussing the vague concep- 
tion of ‘‘nature” current in his own day, Boyle says, “On this 
occasion I must not forbear to take notice, that the unskilful use 
of terms of far less extent and importance, and also less ambigu- 
ous, than the word nature, has been, and still is, no small im- 
pediment to the progress of sound philosophy.’’”® He amplifies 
his statement by pointing out that most physicians, chemists, 
and naturalists were content to explain phenomena by means of 
such expressions as “real qualities,” “natural powers,” “facul- 
ties,” and the like, which do not clearly represent anything in 
the physical world. Such a quiescence in ignorance sufficiently 
explains why the Baconians considered a reformation of lan- 
guage as important as a change in philosophy. In this respect 
Boyle may be again quoted, although confirmative passages 
could easily be brought from other sources. 


I confess I could heartily wish that philosophers and other learned men (whom 
the rest in time would follow) would by common (though perhaps tacit) consent, 
introduce some more significant and less ambiguous terms and expressions in 
the room of the too licenciously abused word nature, and the forms of speech, 
that depend upon it, as much as conveniently they can; and where they think 
they must employ it, would add a word or two, to declare in what clear and 
determinate sense they use it.?® 


The position of the scientists was that the truth of ideas regard- 
ing nature was dependent upon accuracy of language, and that 
the advancement of science must necessarily wait upon the in- 
troduction of greater precision and clarity into the use of words. 
This linguistic reformation was to be achieved by a constant 
narrowing of terms through strict definition, and by the em- 
ployment of words that would be exactly equivalent, not to 
hazy conceptions bred in the minds of men by the loose usage of 
the past, but to the objective truths of nature. They were seek- 
ing an objective rather than subjective, materialistic rather 
than psychological basis for language. 





be subjected to things, and not things to words: if our notions do not agree 
with the things themselves, then we have received false Idola or images of 
them.” 
1 4 Free Inquiry into the Vulgarly Received Notion of Nature, written in 
1666 though published twenty years later. See Works, ed. Birch, 1744, tv, 419. 
20 Tbid., 1v, 365. 
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In his History of the Royal Society, Sprat speaks of the at- 
tempt of the new scientists to reduce their style to “a mathemati- 
call plainness,’”* an expression that is more significant than may 
be realized. For certainly the remarkable development of mathe- 
matics in the seventeenth century, to which Descartes con- 
tributed much, and especially the improved mathematical 
symbols that were coming into use,” exerted no small influence 
upon conceptions of what language should be. Hobbes, in his 
emphasis upon definition and in his general deductive method, 
to say nothing of his unfailing interest in mathematics, reveals 
how much the latter had influenced him, and, indeed, the move- 
ment toward clear definitions characteristic of this period drew 
much of its inspiration from mathematics. The Malmesbury 
philosopher considered words only the marks of things, just as 
mathematical symbols possess no virtue in themselves, but* 
merely stand for quantities and relationships. Seth Ward, 
professor of astronomy at Oxford and an early upholder of the 
new science, declares that the change from the traditional ver- 
bose mathematical writing to “the symbolicall way, invented by 
Vieta, advanced by Harriot, perfected by Mr. Oughired and Des 
Cartes” made him hope 
that the same course might be taken in other things (the affections of quantity, 
the object of universall Mathematicks, seeming to be an Argument too slender 
to engrosse this benefit). My first proposall was to find whether other things 
might not as well be designed by symbols, and herein I was presently resolved 
that Symbols might be formed for every thing and notion.* 


The period witnessed frequent efforts to employ the analogy be- 
tween mathematical symbols and verbal terms. Samuel Parker, 
an ardent convert to the experimental philosophy who at times 
reveals the influence of Hobbes, in attacking the cloudy terms 
used by the Cambridge Platonists, insists that “the use of 
Words is not to explaine the Natures of Things, but only to 
stand as marks and signes in their stead, as Arithmetical figures 
are only notes of Numbers; and therefore Names are as unable 
to explain abstracted Natures, as figures are to solve Arith- 
metical Problems.’™ Influenced by the new developments in 


™ P. 113. 

® See Florian Cajori, A History of Mathematics, sec. ed., 1919, pp. 139, 157. 
% Vindiciae Academiarum, 1654, pp. 20-21. 

™ A Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonic Philosophy, 1666, p. 61. 
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mathematics, scientists wished to degrade language to the same 
colorless symbolism which had proved so successful in mathe- 
matics, so that words would have no more character than the x, 
y, s of algebra. 

The mathematical spirit is also apparent in the remarkable 
development of various schemes for a universal language which 
appeared at this time.* Seth Ward was of the opinion that “‘an 
Universall Character might easily be made wherein all Nations 
might communicate together, just as they do in numbers and in 
species. And to effect this is indeed the design of such.as hitherto 
have done any thing concerning an Universall Character.’ At 
first the seeming necessity of a multitude of characters in the 
schemes that had been proposed made him dubious of their 
feasibility, 


But it did presently occur to me that by the help of Logick and Mathematicks 
this might soone receive a mightly advantage, for all Discourses being resolved 
in sentences, those into words signifying either simple notions or being resolvible 
into simple notions, it is manifest, that if all the sorts of simple notions be found 
out, and have symboles assigned to them, those will be extreamly few in respect 
of the other, (which are indeed Characters of words, such as Tullius Tiro’s) the 
reason of their composition easily known, and the most compounded ones at once 
will be comprehended, and yet will represent to the very eye all the elements 
of their composition, and so deliver the natures of things: and exact discourses 
may be made demonstratively without any other paines then is used in these 
operations of specious Analyties.”” 


* For a discussion of these schemes consult Otto Funke’s Zum Welt- 
sprachenproblem in England im 17. Jahrhundert, Heidelberg, 1929 (Anglistische 
Forschungen, Heft 69). Funke, however, fails to mention Henry Edmunson’s 
Lingua Linguarum, 1658, and Samuel Hartlib’s Common Writing, 1647, the latter 
antedating by several years the earliest work he discusses. Bacon (Advancement 
of Learning, Bk. v1, chap. 1) did much to stimulate interest in the matter. See 
Funke, op. cit., pp. 1 ff; Wilkins, Essay towards a Real Character, 1668, p. 13; 
Edmunson, Lingua Linguarum, 1658, Dedication; John Webster, Academiarum 
Examen, 1653, pp. 24-5; Cave Beck, Universal Character, 1653, ““To the Reader,” 
and prefatory poem signed by Jos. Waite. 

% Vindiciae Academiarum, pp. 20-21. Boyle had expressed the same idea 
in a letter to Hartlib dated March 19, 1647: “If the design of the Real Character 
take effect, it will in some part make amends to mankind for what their pride 
lost them at the tower of Babel. And truly since our arithmetical characters are 
understood by all the nations of Europe, though every several people express 
that comprehension with its own particular language, I conceive no impossi- 
Sility, that opposes the doing that in words, that we see already done in num- 
bers.” Works, ed. Birch, 1, 22. 

” Loc. cit. It is worthy of note that one of the early attempts to construct 
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Ward also expresses a firm conviction that such a design would 
prove of great assistance to the advancement of learning, that is 


reall Learning, by which I understand that Mathematics and Naturall Philosophy, 
and the grounds of Physick. ... Such a Language as this (where every word 
were a definition and contained the nature of the thing) might not unjustly be 
termed a naturall Language, and would afford that which the Cabdalists and 
Rosycrucians have vainely sought for in the Hebrew, and in the names of things 
assigned by Adam.’"* 


The effort.to create a universal language was in part inspired 
by the desire to rectify the multiplicity of tongues, the “curse of 
Babel.” With the rise of the new science, men were especially 
impressed with the need of some common medium whereby the 
discoveries of one country might be transmitted to another. Ow- 
ing to the attack on the authority of the ancients, Latin, which 
had hitherto met the need, was in process of being depreciated 
and discarded. Furthermore, it was difficult to learn, and 
scientists resented spending too much time on the study of 
words.”® Two other considerations, however, exerted a powerful 
influence on the movement. One was the desire to discover a 
language which would avoid the defects, real and supposed, of 
all established tongues, defects of which the age was acutely 
conscious. The other was the conviction that words should so 
match things that a word might not only stand as a symbol of a 
thing, but should also indicate its nature. The first of these two 
considerations manifests science’s wide dissatisfaction with lan- 
guage in general. One linguistic inventor, who drew his inspira- 
tion from Bacon and the Baconians, expressed the belief that a 





a universal language advocated the substitution of numbers for letters and 
syllables. See Cave Beck’s Universal Character, 1657. 

%8 Loc. cit. John Wallis, a co-worker of Ward’s in mathematics and the new 
science, was somewhat dubious of the practicability of such a language. See 
Defence of the Royal Society, 1678, pp. 16-17. It is beside our purpose to enter into 
a discussion of the speculations regarding the language Adam spoke in the 
Garden of Eden, and the names he gave things, which was considered the “nat- 
ural language,” except to say that Ward was not the only one to associate a 
universal character with this language. See John Webster, Asademiarum Ex- 
amen, pp. 18-32. 

** As early as 1638 John Wilkins held that a universal language would 
“mightily conduce to the spreading and promoting of all Arts and Sciences: 
Because that great part of our Time which is now required to the Learning of 
Words, might then be employed in the Study of Things.” Mercury, 3rd ed., 
1707, pp. 55-56. 
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universal character, “if happily contrived so as to avoid all 
Equivocal words, Anomalous variations, and superfluous synon- 
omas with which all Languages are encumbred, would be of 
great aid in propagating all sorts of Learning.’*° Dalgarno, who, 
assisted by Boyle, Wilkins, Ward, Bathurst, Petty, and Wallis,™ 
men who composed the Oxford group of experimenters, produced 
in 1661 his universal language under the title Ars Signorum, 
claimed that the purpose of his work was to show 


a way to remedy the difficulties and absurdities which all languages are clogged 
with .. . by cutting off all redundancy, rectifying all anomaly, taking away all 
ambiguity and aequivocation. ...In a word, designing not only to remedie 
the confusion of languages, by giving, a much more easie medium of communica- 
tion than any yet known, but also to cure even Philosophy itself of the disease 
of Sophisms and Logomachies; as also to provide her with more wieldy and 
manageable instruments of operation, for defining, dividing, demonstrating 
etc.” 


The defects of language were in large part considered responsible 
for the confused and false ideas of nature which the old philoso- 
phy maintained. It was an authentic sense of the dangers inher- 
ent in all known tongues, ancient and modern, that determined 


the linguistic and stylistic views of the early scientists. 

The climax of this movement toward a universal language 
was reached in John Wilkins’ ambitious Essay towards a Real 
Character and a Philosophical Language, 1668, a work sponsored 
by the Royal Society. From our point of view, the Esscy is, in- 
deed, a quixotic book, but to his own age it was a noble, if some- 
what impractical, achievement. The first part of the treatise is 
devoted to showing the imperfections which, inherent in all 
tongues, should be remedied by a language constructed ac- 
cording to the rules of art. A single passage clearly reveals the 
author’s attitude. 

As for the ambiguity of words by reason of Metaphor and Phraseology, this is 
in all instituted Languages so obvious and various, that it is needless to give 
any instances of it; every Language having some peculiar phrases belonging 
to it, which if they were to be translated verbatim into another Tongue, would 
seem wild and insignificant. In which our English doth too much abound, 


3 Cave Beck, The Universal Character, 1657, “To the Reader.” 

* Dalgarno paid particular tribute to Ward and Wilkins for assistance 
rendered. See Funke, of. cit., p. 46. It is interesting to note that Ward, Wallis, 
and Wilkins were all mathematicians. 

* Quoted in Funke, of. cit., p. 16. 
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witness those words of Fall, Hand, Keep, Make, Pass, Put, Set, Stand, Take, 
none of which have less than thirty or forty, and some of them about a hundred 
several senses, according to their use in Phrases, as may be seen in the Diction- 
ary. And although the varieties of Phrases in Language may seem to contribute 
to the elegance and ornament of speech; yet, like other things of fashion, they 
are very changeable, every generation producing new ones; witness the present 
Age, especially in late times, wherein this grand imposture of Phrases hath al- 
most eaten out solid knowledge in all professions; such men generally being of 
most esteem who are skilled in these Canting forms of speech, though in nothing 
else.® 


More than to any other linguistic defect, scientists objected to 
a word’s possessing many meanings or the same meaning as 
another word, and especially to the use of metaphors. The desire 
to make the word match the thing, to be in a strict sense a 
description of a thing or action explains their exaggerated an- 
tipathy to metaphors and such figures of speech. 

The chief means whereby the linquistic reformers would 
obviate the deficiencies of existing tongues was to be found in 
symbols so constructed as to indicate the exact nature of things. 
Dalgarno was the first to undertake the task, but it was Wilkins 
who carried the idea to its farthest application. He attempted 
to classify everything in the universe, and then by a combination 
of straight lines, curves, hooks, loops, and dots, to devise for 
each thing a symbol which would denote its genus and species.* 
For those creations of the imagination, such as fairies, which lie 
beyond the realm of nature, he frankly made no provision, claim- 
ing that since they did not exist, they should not be represented 
in language. At last Hobbes’s conception of words as only the 
marks of things had been literally realized. Wilkins’ undertaking 
represents the lowest state to which language was degraded. 
Barred from representing the creations of the imagination and 
stripped of all connotations from past usage, language was to be- 


* Pp. 17-18. Boyle believed that such a design as he was promoting “would 
exceedingly abbreviate the number of words, prevent much circumlocution, 
contribute to perspicuity and distinction, and very much promote the elegance 
and significancy of speech. (P. 319.) As noted on an earlier page, he discusses 
at length the imperfections of language, especially Latin, and claims that his 
invented symbols remove all such defects. (Pp. 443 ff.) 

* In the use of lines and dots Wilkins had been anticipated many years by 
Samuel Hartlib’s Common Writing, 1647. Hartlib, however, was only intent on 
devising a character for international use; he was not concerned with making 
the symbol display the nature of the thing. 
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come nothing more than the dead symbols of mathematical 
equations.™ 

By way of summary, we may say that the linguistic views of 
seventeenth-century scientists were characterized by a suspicion 
of language arising out of its association with the old science, 
which seemed to depend more upon words than upon nature, 
and out of a feeling that all instituted languages tended to 
obscure rather than to describe realities. Linguistic defects were 
discovered in the imperfect meanings given to words, in the 
many meanings ascribed to a single word, in the figurative use of 
words, in the multiplication of words through synonyms, and in 
the number, irregularities, and inconsistencies of grammatical 
rules. The vividness with which material reality was conceived 
filled the scientists with alarm lest that reality should be lost 
through a faulty medium of communication and lest the manner 
of expression should usurp an importance belonging to the thing 
described. The result was a linguistic ideal which reduced 
language to its simplest terms, a single word being exactly 
equivalent to a single thing, and which, influenced by the un- 
usual developments in mathematics, sought to degrade words 
to symbols of the same colorless nature as characterized those 
of mathematics. The effort to realize this ideal resulted in vari- 
ous schemes for a universal language and real character, in 


% The scientists, it is true, influenced largely by the French Academy, were 
concerned with the improvement of the English language. But it must be noted 
that they considered such an undertaking much inferior to the true goal of the 
Royal Society. Sprat devotes several pages to the matter, advocating a society 
to “set a mark on ill Words; correct those, which are to be retained; admit and 
establish the good; and make some emendations in the Accent, and Grammar.” 
But he considered such a design of less moment than experimental philosophy. 
The Royal Society did appoint a committee to reform the mother tongue, but 
after a few meetings the project came to nought. Even while advocating, largely 
under the influence of the French, this linguistic undertaking, they were careful 
to emphasize its inferiority to the more important scientific movement. In the 
dedication to his Essay Wilkins says, “(Now if those famous Assemblies [Acade- 
mia de la Crusca and French Academy] consisting of the great Wits of their 
Age and Nations, did judge this work of Dictionary-making, for the polishing 
of their Language, worthy of their united labour and studies; certainly then, the 
Design here proposed [universal character] ought not to be thought unworthy 
of such assistance; it being as much to be preferred before that, as things are 
better than words, as real knowledge is beyond elegancy of speech, as the general 
good of mankind, is beyond that of any particular Countrey or Nation.” 
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which words finally became marks, but marks which indicated 
the exact nature of the thing. It is hard to overemphasize the 
fact that science in its youth considered the linguistic problem 
as important as the problem of the true scientific method. 

What stylistic standards would naturally develop out of this 
conception of language? Certainly none other than those which 
almost invariably appear whenever the scientists touch upon 
style. There should be little figurative language, especially 
metaphors, which falsely describe actions and things. There 
should be no verbal superfluity, but rather an economy of words 
sufficient to match exactly the phenomenon. Words should be 
the plainest possible, with intelligible, clear, and unequivocal 
meanings, preferably common words which are closer to material 
realities. There should be no emphasis upon or interest in the 
mode of expression for its own sake. Rhetorical ornaments and 
sheer delight in language represent a pernicious misplacing of 
emphasis, and in the end destroy the solid and fruitful elements 
in knowledge. What need is there to bring in Seneca and 
Aristotle to explain what is so easily explicable without them? 
As far as I can discover, not a single Baconian in any discussion 
of style mentions either one. I do not say that the two ancient 
worthies were without influence on style in the seventeenth 
century, but I am of the opinion that they had nothing to do 
with the stylistic views of science, which, as I have shown else- 
where were quite different from Anti-Ciceronianism as described 
by Professor Croll.* 

In a recent review of one of my articles*’ Mr. Croll holds 
that the style advocated and adopted by the scientists was 
actually the Anti-Ciceronian style modified by some changes. 
These changes, however, even as described by him, were so im- 
portant and far-reaching as to justify us in considering the result 
a new style. If my impression is correct, he implies that language 
is a minor, and structure or form a major, element in expression, 
and that the latter remained constant throughout the century. 


% See PM LA, xiv, 1004-1006. I do not wish in any way to depreciate Pro- 
fessor Croll’s very valuable articles, which have thrown much light on English 
prose of the first half of the seventeenth century. I think, however, that he has 
tried to comprehend too many phenomena within the limits of his theory, with 
the result that many contradictions have arisen, which are hard to explain away. 


3 See Philological Quarterly, x, 184-185. 
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He sees in seventeenth-century prose a homogeneity which 
would certainly confound most literary historians, who have 
considered the Restoration an important turning point in the 
development of prose style. Any theory which places Sir Thomas 
Browne and John Dryden, Jeremy Taylor and John Tillotson in 
the same stylistic category is puzzling.** 

In the same review Professor Crane opposes two objections 
to my article. The first asserts that the scientists insisted upon 
plainness of expression only in scientific works, and that they 
believed other subjects demanded other styles. One has only to 
turn to a single familiar passage in Sprat’s History of the Royal 
Society (pp. 111-113), a locus classicus in seventeenth-century 
opinions on style, to see how Sprat applies his antagonism to 
rhetoric and his advocacy of a plain style to “most other Arts 
and Professions.”’ Furthermore, in a previous article I have at- 
tempted to show how the stylistic ideal of science was carried 
over into an alien field.** The distinction which the scientific 
advocates of plainness were chiefly interested in drawing was 
that between poetry and prose.*® That the passage in Sprat’s 
History from which Mr. Crane quotes has poets, dramatists, 
and satirists in mind for the most part seems clear to me. 
Certainly Sprat is not speaking of argumentative or expository 
prose. With the exception of Boyle“ there is little disposition on 
the part of scientists to establish categories of prose style. 


8 It seems hardly conceivable to me that the same spirit or movement which 
inspired the style of Browne, who is considered a thorough-going Anti-Cicer- 
onian, should have incited the scientists to attack that style. Can we believe 
that when Glanvill, coming under the influence of the Royal Society, apologized 
for his earlier imitation of Browne’s manner of expression, he was moved by the 
same spirit that had prompted him to adopt it? That his later prose should re- 
veal some of Browne’s characteristics is not surprising. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that any revision could have eradicated every vestige of his earlier model. 

39 “The Attack on Pulpit Eloquence in the Restoration,” Jour. Eng. Ger. 
Philol., xxx, 188-217. 

40 Tbid., xxx, 205-206. 

“: Boyle expressed almost every stylistic view known to his age. I have al- 
ready indicated my intention of publishing an article on him (Jour. Eng. Ger. 
Philol., xxx, 190). Unfortunately the particular edition of Bacon’s works to 
which Crane refers is not accessible to me; so I am not sure what passages he 
has in mind. Though Bacon lies outside of the field I am treating, and though in 
places he expresses stylistic views quite different from those of his followers, in 
other passages he anticipates their attitude. The chapter in which he formally 
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The second objection denies the truth of my statement that 
“science renounced Aristotle and all his works’ which Mr, 
Crane interprets literally. My position is that science had fore- 
sworn allegiance to the authority of Aristotle, and had renounced 
all the evil consequences of such an allegiance. Against this posi- 
tion Mr. Crane’s citations resolve themselves into inferences. 
The first is that since Hobbes translated Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
he subscribed to the latter’s views. Is it not, however, just as 
permissible to infer that since this translation, made in the 
course of his tutoring William Cavendish (1633?) and before he 
had revealed any interest in science, was never published, the 
translator did not consider it worthy of publication? One has 
only to compare Aristotle’s and Hobbes’ opinions of metaphors 
to see how little the latter is indebted to the former. The second 
inference is that since Cowley, in outlining the studies of youths 
entering into an “Apprenticeship in Natural Philosophy,” 
mentions Cicero, Quintilian, and Aristotle, he considered these 
men authorities on prose style. Though the passage is by no 
means clear, it seems to refer to Cicero and Quintilian as aids to 
poets, while the reference to Aristotle reads, ‘‘For the Morals 
and Rhetorick Aristotle may suffice; or Hermogenes and Longinus 
be added for the latter.”” The mention of Hermogenes, whom Mr. 
Crane fails to notice, as an “authority” destroys whatever 
significance there otherwise might have been in the naming of 
Aristotle, for their rhetorical theories diverged widely. It seems 
clear that Cowley is only listing in perfunctory fashion well- 
known writers on rhetoric. One could hardly ask for clearer 
evidence of the fact that Anti-Ciceronianism meant nothing to 
the scientists than is revealed in the assigning of these two men 
to the study of youths, Aristotle, the mainstay of the Anti- 
Ciceronians, and Hermogenes, the rhetorician of the Ciceron- 
ians.* The complete absence, as far as I can discover, of refer- 





discusses rhetoric (Advancement of Learning, v1, 3) reveals no stylistic classifica- 
tions, but it does reveal an appreciation of rhetoric which the experimentalists 
of the mid-century could hardly have approved. In fact, Sprat, in his attack on 
rhetorical devices (Hist. of the Roy. Soc., 111-113) seems to be answering this 
very chapter. 

“® Toward the end of his life Glanvill weakened in his stand for a plain style 
in the pulpit, and Barrow would permit rhetoric in sermons as a last resort. 
“ In describing the growth of Ciceronianism Bacon says, “Then grew the 
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ences to or quotations from Aristotle, in the various passages in 
which the Baconians express their stylistic views, renders me 
very doubtful of his having influenced them at all. Professor 
Crane’s failure to cite such references strengthens that doubt. 


RICHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 








flowing and watery vein of Osorius, the Portugal bishop, to be in price. Then did 
Sturmius spend such infinite and curious pains upon Cicero the orator and 
Hermogenes the rhetorician.”” Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, London, 
1887, m1, 283. 








WALT WHITMAN’S INTEREST IN 
SWEDISH WRITERS 


Any journalist of consequence must of course by the very 
demands of his profession be not only nationally but inter- 
nationally minded. His interests must be extended to include 
foreign lands, and for the sake of his subscribers with their 
multifarious wants and idiosyncracies he must possess some 
knowledge, however superficial it may be, of prominent char- 
acters and interesting conditions abroad. We may not always, 
therefore, ascribe to an editor a particular love or interest in any 
subject treated in his journal, for the treatment may be only the 
logical, necessary, and objective mention of current items which 
no editor can afford to omit. He may have no subjective interest 
in the matter discussed at all. More often perhaps he has none 
whatever. Nevertheless, a strong editor somehow puts his per- 
sonal stamp on every page of his paper; he is responsible for the 
editorials at least; the general tone of his own ideas and sym- 
pathies are clearly visible; and consciously or unconsciously the 
paper will emphasize those topics which are nearest to the 
editor’s heart and mind. This was especially the case eighty or 
ninety years ago, when the average editorial staff was small and 
the chief work concentrated in one individual. 

These are some of the conditions that should be kept in mind 
in dealing with the subject of this paper. We cannot assume any 
deep interest on the part of Walt Whitman in Swedish notables 
just because they are mentioned in a journal edited by him; but 
on the other hand, it depends upon the character of the atten- 
tion, and if we find the editor repeatedly coming back to these 
notables—writers and others—and if in strong editorials or in an 
original or borrowed article he keeps bringing them before the 
American public, we must conclude that he displayed some 
special inclination for them. This is not true perhaps of all the 
Swedes mentioned, but it is true of at least two Swedish writers, 
and probably three. After all, we can easily tell in this case 
whether the material or person treated has left an impression or 
influence, or whether the article in question is merely the me- 
chanical insertion of a filler or some hastily concocted journal- 
istic blurb. Nor must we forget in this connection that in any 
newspaper space itself is important; it has definite value; and 
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even the mere mention of anything deserves some notice and 
consideration. The amount of space given to a topic is a crude 
barometer at least of the editor’s evaluation of that topic. 

In this paper we shall deal primarily with the Swedes noted 
or treated in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and King’s County 
Democrat for 1846—1848.! During this period Walt Whitman was 
its editor. Let it be said at the start that Whitman was ac- 
quainted with Tegnér through Longfellow; that he had a boyish 
interest in Charles XII; that he heard Jenny Lind sing; that 
he knew of Emelie Flygare-Carlén; that in the early fifties he 
was already under the influence of Swedenborg; and that in the 
late forties he paid special attention to Fredrika Bremer. In 
fact, he was so thoroughly enthusiastic, as we shall see presently, 
about Miss Bremer, that the present writer had at first intended 
to neglect entirely the other Swedes just noted and call his paper 
simply ‘“‘Walt Whitman and Fredrika Bremer.’”’ Among the 
Scandinavians it was she who first engrossed Whitman’s inter- 
est, according to the testimony of the Daily Eagle. 

The first item from and about the Swedish feminist and 
novelist is found in the number for April 9, 1846, then called 
Brooklyn Eagle and King’s County Democrat (omitting the word 
“Daily’”’). It is entitled “Something About the Children of 
Early Spring” and reads as follows: 


... Miss Bremer tells us a beautiful and sublime thought which she learned 
from flowers. . . . In the resemblance, as they are widely and incessantly draw- 
ing life, beauty, and virtue from the sun, while yet that luminary lessens not in 
those qualities which it is constantly bestowing on other things—so the Almighty, 
the fountain of goodness, truth and all vitality, though throwing off that vitality 
and truth forever, yet stays eternally the same, and loses nought.—Ah, we may 
learn many a fine moral from the flowers! 


! Dr. Theodore A. Zunder of Brooklyn College of the City of New York has 
most carefully and generously examined for the writer the files of this publica- 
tion to obtain the material desired. This fact is here gratefully acknowledged. 
Only his willingness and help have made the investigation possible at this 
time. 

* Reprinted in The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, col- 
lected and edited by Emory Holloway. Doubleday, Page & Company, I-11, 
1921; 1, 114. Holloway in this work mentions in a footnote on page 130 (1) that 
Frederika Bremer was a foreign author from whom Whitman quoted in his 
“Miscellany” or “Sunday Reading” columns. He does not mention here, how- 
ever, that she was Swedish. 
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Knowing Whitman’s esthetic soul, one can regard it as only 
natural that this lofty thought and observation as expressed by 
Fredrika Bremer should appeal to the editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

The next mention of Miss Bremer appears in the issue of 
May 19, 1846, in the “Literary Notices’? announcing the pub- 
lication by Charles Muller, New York, of a translation from the 
Swedish by G. C. Hebbe (also of New York) of Emelie Flygare- 
Carlén’s Fideitkommisset® or Temptation of Wealth, as it is called 
in the English version. This work, says the notice, 
is much after the beautiful style of Miss Bremer’s novels — one, apparently, of 
that class which diffuse sweetness in social intercourse, entertaining without 
rendering morbid the taste of young readers — and possesses none of those ob- 
jectionable features which have raised up enemies to novel reading. The work 
is by the same authoress as the Rose of Thistle Island, a well written and ex- 
cellent novel. 

We may not conclude from this brief reference that Whit- 
man knew much about Mrs. Carlén’s work in general. In fact, 
we suspect that in this case he had but hurriedly turned the 
pages of such of her novels as had been translated. Only three 
had appeared in English before 1846, for, like Miss Bremer, she 
had made her literary début in America only three years before. 
And Emelie Carlén’s style and technique are entirely different 
from Miss Bremer’s. They are by no means wholly free from 
those sensational, romantic features, such as crime and morbid- 
ity, which characterized the other novels of the day and which 
Whitman criticised so severely. They contained, under foreign 

influence, some of those same characteristics which, though very 
popular, had brought novel-reading among certain classes in 
America into disrepute. The Rose of Thistle Island, to which the 
editor refers, showed this very tendency, and it became more 
marked later. Mrs. Carlén’s novels are to-day, with all their 
sensationalism, more readable and popular as stories than those 
by Fredrika Bremer, and the happy localization of her tales 
among the interesting fisherfolk of the Swedish skerries make 
them unusually entertaining; but her work as a whole is in 
moral import far below that of her more noted contemporary. It 
lacks the high motives, ideals, thought, and personality of a 
Miss Bremer. Temptation of Wealth, however, appealed by its 


* The name of the Swedish original has been supplied by the present writer. 
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very title perhaps to Whitman; he took the contents for granted 
possibly, and had all the time Miss Bremer on his mind. In- 
cidentally, Whitman’s notice proves that two Swedish women 
novelists were receiving attention in the American press by 1846, 
it being remembered that James Russell Lowell had reviewed 
extensively the novels of Fredrika Bremer in the North American 
Review in 1844. 

The following quotation from ‘“Fredricka Bremer’ appeared 
in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle on August 17, 1846. It is reproduced 
here partly to show what manner of writing appealed to and 
was selected by Whitman for his newspaper in 1846. It does not 
add much to Miss Bremer’s or Whitman’s reputation, all the 
same. It is from “The Solitary,” and is not mentioned by com- 
mentators on Whitman. 


THE LOVE DREAM 


I have had to night a strange but beautiful dream. It seemed to me that I 
walked in a garden full of flowers. It was spring — the birds sang, the heaven 
was clear, the air mild and pure, all was beautiful around me — but I did not 
feel myself happy. I wandered softly along towards Alfred, who walked in the 
same direction with myself, but upon another path, separated from me by a 
little stream, whose silver waves sprang forward one over another, and whis- 
pered, “How charming, how charming it is to rock upon waves!” 

And I was obliged to repeat for myself, ““How charming, how charming!” 
Alfred also looked incessantly towards me, and it seemed to me that our looks 
by degrees began to beam. 

All at once he went down to the shore, and stepped into a little boat which 
floated across the stream, and suddenly paused at my feet. Alfred reached forth 
his hand to me to enter. I would not, and wept, I knew not rightly why. Then 
he took my hand, and drew me with gentle force near him in the boat. I wept 
still, but felt myself not unhappy. 

Then began the boat, as if guided by invisible hands, to move itself, and 
rocked lightly and plesantly down the stream, whilst the silver waves splashing 
kept around it and sang melodiously, “How charming it is, to rock together 
on cool waves!” I wept no longer. 

Alfred and I talked with each other, and that which we said enchanted us. 
We floated softly away under balsamic-breathing flower-arches of lilacs and 
roses. The flowers loosened themselves from their stems and fell down upon us, 
whilst voices from them whispered, “How blessed it is to love one another, and 
to be united! etc. . . .” 

The Countess fancied she heard a mouse in her sleeping room, and would 
allot to me the part of a cat, which I perform extremely unskillfully.—Frederika 
Bremer. 


Thus the poetic dream had turned into a prosaic reality. 
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On the very next day after the “Love Dream” had been re- 
printed, on August 18, 1846, appeared a long editorial in the 
Daily Eagle on Miss Bremer’s novels. It was Whitman’s un- 
equivocal and enthusiastic approval of her type of novel as op- 
posed to those of her contemporaries. Because of its value in the 
history of literary relations between Sweden and America, and 
because of the light it throws on young Whitman himself, we 
shall reproduce it here in toto.‘ The principal novels here col- 
lectively reviewed are The Neighbors, The Home, The President’s 
Daughters, Nina, The H Family, Strife and Peace, and Life 
in Dalecarlia—all translated by Mary Howitt of England and re- 
published by Harpers of New York. The heroes and heroines 
mentioned in the article are found in The Home and in The 
H Family. 

MISS BREMER’S NOVELS 


Much has been said, (and a good deal of nonsense withal), on the subject of 
novel-reading. “It is destruction to the strength of the mind,” cries one. “No,” 
rejoins another, “it elevates and refines the mind.” Actuated by the former 
belief, parents and guardians rigorously exclude works of fiction from their 
homes, and enjoin their young charges to abstain altogether from the perusal 
of them. On the other hand, the disciples of the second doctrine are too apt to 
be indiscriminate both in their own novel-reading and in their indulgence of 
others. They open the sluice much wider than is needful; and in the great rush- 
ing of the current come not only health-giving drops, but mud and slime, and 
haply poisonous reptiles. 

Not a whit less than half the imaginative books published in this country, 
are totally unworthy of praise either for their style or their intrinsic merit. 
The time is worse than lost that is spent in perusing them. Crude and aimless 
in design—or rather without any design at all—they neither depict manners, 
or life, or natural passion. Witless are they, and if long reflection discovers some 
shadow of a moral, it has hardly enough point to “vex the dull ear of a drowsy 
man.” 

And yet there are many novels which can be read and profit reaped from 
them. We particularly allude to Miss Bremer’s novels,’ as translated by Mary 
Howitt. These charming works, making no pretension to intellectual merit, are 
probably, taking them altogether, the best books the whole range of romance- 
writing can furnish. The stories are unusually full of interest, and the reader 
retains his anxiety to know what is coming, till the very last page. The affected 


* The review is reproduced in Walt Whitman’s The Gathering of Forces 
1846-1847, edited by Cleveland Rodgers and John Black, 11, 266-270. An extract 
from it is found also in Emory Holloway’s The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of 
Walt W hitman, 1, 128. 

5 An asterisk at this point refers the reader to a footnote at the end of the 
article cont . ning a list of the principal novels reviewed. 
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sentimentality of Bulwer, and the verbose weakness of [J.P.R.] James, are not 
the faults of this sweet authoress. If she has, indeed, any fault, it is, that in one 
or two of her novels there is a little infusion of transcendentalism; but we can 
easily pardon it, for it can do no great harm. The mild virtues—how charity and 
forbearance and love are potent in the domestic circle—how each person can be 
a kingdom of happiness to himself—how indulgence in stormy passions leads 
invariably to sorrow—and depicting in especial the character of a good gentle 
mother—these are the points upon which Miss Bremer labors like some divine 
painter, who revels in his art, and whose work is in a double sense, a work of 
love. Honor and glory to Peace! and double glory to all who inculcate Peace, 
whether among nations, politics, or families! 

If we ever have children, the first book after the New Testament, (with 
reverence we say it) that shall be made their household companion—a book 
whose spirit shall be infused in them as sun-warmth is infused in the earth in 
spring—shall be Miss Bremer’s novels.* We know nothing more likely to melt 
and refine the human character—particularly the young character. In the study 
of the soul-portraits therein delineated—in their motives, actions, and the re- 
sults of these actions—every youth of either sex, will be irresistibly impelled to 
draw some moral, and make some profitable application to his or her own case. 
How many Petreas, how many young Cornets, how many Saras, there are, 
among the just-grown human beings around us! How the pure moonlight beauty 
of Elise attracts the desire of every mother-reader to be likewise beautiful in 
her nature! And it were not unworthy of attention, that impressions of the char- 
acter of a parent, made upon the youthful, come forth in after years, when they 
are fathers and mothers. ... We recommend every family to have a copy of 
these novels, as a household treasure. 


This is a strong recommendation, and in this case we know 
that Whitman has read the novels, or at least some of them. 

On August 29, 1846, it was followed in the Daily Eagle by a 
reprint of an article from a Newark paper relating the visit of 
some Americans to the Bremer home in Sweden. It contains 
some personal information about the novelist herself and is an 
item that has for reasons that we can well understand been ig- 
nored or unnoticed by other commentators. It shows that other 
dailies also took an interest in Fredrika Bremer long before she 
arrived in this country. 


MISS BREMER 


As everything relating to this deservedly famous woman, (whose works at 
present, have a ‘beffer circulation,’ in this country than those of any other 


* Harpers published an edition of Miss Bremer’s novels in one volume ap- 
parently, and it was this “book” which Whitman used. Most of the American 
editions, however, were in several volumes. Whitman’s footnote states that the 
Bremer novels were “‘bound in one vol.” I have never seen this edition. 
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writer), is interesting, we copy the following from the foreign correspondence of 
the Newark Daily Advjertiser|. “I must not forget,” says the writer, “to tell 
you of an interview we have had with our favorite authoress Miss Bremer. We 
were fortunate enough to find her at home; to a message we sent that four Ameri- 
cans’ would be pleased to call upon her we received a favorable answer. At the 
hour which she appointed, we went to her house and found her apparently 
pleased with us. She speaks tolerable English, and in course of a half hour’s 
conversation, she made many inquiries about the United States, and spoke with 
much familiarity of our writers, especially the women, who have done so much 
honor to American literature. Her inquiries concerning social life in our country, 
reminded me of her own pleasing delineations of those scenes in Sweden: and 
when we spoke to her of the extensive circulation of her works among us, she 
alluded with much feeling to the kindness of the American people, and expressed 
the hope that she might soon be permitted to visit us.* Miss Bremer is a woman 
apparently between forty and fifty years of age. Her stature is short, her hair 
dark, turning grey, her brow expansive, and her eyes blue. While there is noth- 
ing in her features which would be called handsome, there is a pleasing sweet- 
ness in her look and conversation, an attractive homeliness about all she says 
and does, which cannot fail to please. 


This is a surprisingly good and accurate description of 
Fredrika Bremer as she probably looked in 1846. She was then 
exactly forty-five years of age, having been born in 1801. Note 
the introductory sentence which was of course written by Whit- 
man. It is a testimony of considerable import. 

A few days later, September 8, 1846, Whitman introduced 
the translation of a poem found in Miss Bremer’s The Home. It 
is a hymn sung by Elise to her children, and the English version 
is obviously by Mary Howitt. A misprint in the second stanza 
has been corrected. In the Howitt version the poem is called 
“The Song of the Dove.” 


THE WHITE DOVE—(A HYMN FOR CHILDREN) 


There sitteth a dove so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray, 

And she listeneth how, to Jesus Christ, 
The little children pray. 


7 Who these four Americans were the present writer has as yet been unable 
to determine. It seems fair to assume, however, that at least one of them was a 
newspaper correspondent, and another, perhaps, a member of the American 
legation at Stockholm. 

® Fredrika Bremer visited America, as is well known, in 1849-1851 and 
recorded her experiences in the voluminous Homes of the New World. It is an 
odd stroke of fate that she never, so far as we know, met Walt Whitman. 
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Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 
And to heaven’s gate hath sped, 
And unto the Father in heaven she bears 
The prayers which the children have said. 


And back she comes from heaven’s gate, 
And brings—that dove so mild— ‘a 

From the Father in Heaven, who hears her speak, i 
A blessing for every child. | 


Then, children, lift up a pious prayer, 
It hears whatever you say, 

That heavenly dove, so white and fair, 
That sits on the lily spray. 


[Miss Bremer.] i 


} 
| 
| 
On August 25, 1847, we find a reprint in Whitman’s Daily q 
Eagle of Mary Howitt’s “Ballad of the Children’s Wish,” a 
poem of seventeen stanzas. According to the introductory note 
it seems to be republished largely because the author was “most 
to be credited as the translator of Miss Bremer’s books.” | 
It is Walt Whitman who tells the following well-authenti- 
cated story about Fredrika Bremer and Emerson, at whose ) 
home the Swedish novelist was a frequent visitor and in whose M 
writings and philosophy she was deeply interested. It is a curi- i 
ously illuminating illustration of the Bostonian Sabbatarianism 
of the period. 


Walt Whitman relates: Miss Bremer was at Emerson’s house, where con- " 
versation turned upon the subject of music, the qualities which Swedish music 
lacked. Miss Bremer went to the piano, and suiting the action to the word, 
said—“T will show you that our music does possess these qualities.” Whereupon i 
some of the party immediately asked her to desist, even Emerson himself said, | 
‘No, Miss Bremer, this is Sunday evening, I would rather not” 

Miss Bremer blushed and seemed put out; but like a good soul she soon 
recovered and laughed. { 

“Think of that! I twice questioned my informer before I could believe . 


it.” : 

A few American biographers have in a small way recognized 
that Fredrika Bremer and Walt Whitman had certain views and 
qualities in common; or, they have observed at least that there i 
was some connection or other between them. An item or event 


* H. H. Gilchrist, Anne Gilchrist. Her Life and Writings. London, 1887, 
233-234. 
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about one, for instance, would to the interpreter at once recall 
something similar in the life or work of the other. Emory 
Holloway, enthusiastic student of Whitman, in his Whitman, 
An Interpretation in Narrative (New York, 1926), has briefly 
touched upon a few fundamental reasons why this American 
poet should be so interested in a Swedish woman novelist who 
produced mostly unexciting household tales. This type of litera- 
ture is just what he did like. He “enjoyed the gentler writers,” 
says Holloway, such as Lamb, and Isaac Walton. He wanted 
and admired placidity and clearness, and though he “seldom 
praised mere sentimentality” he did not seem to object to it if it 
were genuine, unaffected, and had something back of it. ‘Miss 
Bremer’s stories of domestic life,” Holloway continues by way of 
illustration, ‘‘were then finding hosts of readers among the sub- 
scribers to the then popular but effeminate American annals. 
Avoiding the affected sentimentality of Bulwer and the verbos- 
ity of G. P. R. James, they were full of interest for the editor of 
the Eagle—‘the best books the whole range of romance-writing 
could furnish,’ he declared.'® They glorified the potent mild vir- 
tues, charity, forbearance, love—especially the love of a good 
gentle mother, such as Whitman himself adored with a sort of 
mariology.’”™ 

From the Bremer excerpts inserted by Whitman into his 
Daily Eagle and his own comments there on her work in general, 
we see that he was possessed of an almost childlike, womanly, 
yes, and motherly, heart and mind. Broadly speaking, we can 
say that what the Swedish writer and her journalistic American 
sponsor had in common was—humanitarism, and their ideal was 
home happiness centering about a loving, efficient mother and 
hostess. Fredrika Bremer could not bear, for example, to see 
slaves sold as merchandise in the South, and she has in her 
Homes of the New World given a graphic description of a slave- 
market. But neither could Whitman bear to see slaves sold. He 
was too humane, too humanitarian. He felt the same way about 
it as she, and Holloway in mentioning Whitman’s visit to a slave 
market at New Orleans is reminded at once of the Bremer ac- 
count.” 


10 Cf. above, Whitman’s review of the Bremer novels. 
1 Whitman, An Interpretation in Narrative, 15. 
13 Tbid., 130. 
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Henry Bryan Binns" refers to ‘““Fredricka Bremer” in con- 
nection with Emerson’s letter of approval of Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass, July 21, 1855. Fredrika had eulogized Emerson’s poems, 
five years before, and dubbed him “The Poet of America.” 
Emerson had replied, ‘The Poet of America is not yet come. 
When he comes he will sing quite differently.”—The poet who 
came was Whitman. 

Discussing one day with an author and student of English 
the relation of Whitman to Miss Bremer, the suggestion was 
made to the present writer that Whitman maybe favored the 
Swedish lady just to be in fashion. That is, he acquiesced in her 
popularity and lauded her to the skies because he felt he had to; 
everybody else did, and as any editor he was anxious to sell his 
paper. But this contention or suggestion does not seem fair to 
him. It implies a denial of qualities in Whitman which we know 
he must have possessed and takes for granted a rather flagrant 
case of dishonesty. This is a fairly serious implication, even for 
an editor, and we cannot subscribe to this viewpoint. Besides, 
Whitman was not to our knowledge in the habit of saying things 
just because others did. If this had been the case he would also 
have waxed enthusiastic—nay, he would have gone mad with 
ecstasy—over the singing of Jenny Lind, who as everyone knows 
was in America at the same time as her noted but less spectacu- 
lar countrywoman. But he didn’t! Whitman represented a nota- 
ble and astonishing exception to the general run of extraordina- 
rily laudatory criticism of this world-renowned Swedish artist. 
Why? He may have been prejudiced against P. T. Barnum’s 
method of bringing her to America; he may for the moment have 
desired to be different from everybody else, sensational—which 
I do not believe— or he may not have had any real musical feel- 
ing for a woman’s voice, which, as we shall see presently, was 
probably the actual reason; but at all events, he did not praise 
Jenny Lind, which he certainly should and would have done if he 
had striven to be ultra-fashionable in his journalism. 

We return for a moment to Whitman’s feeling about Jenny 
Lind and women’s singing in general. He preferred the “fresh, 
vigorous tones of Bettini” to those of Mademoiselle Lind. ““The 
Swedish Nightingale” meant little to him. It had to be a “‘manly 


In A Life of Walt Whitman, London, 1905, p. 94. 
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voice’”’; the female vocal organ, however curious and high, was 
but “as the pleasant moonlight.’’ “The Swedish Swan [Jenny 
Lind] with all her blandishments,” wrote Whitman, “never 
touched my heart in the least. I wondered at so much vocal 
dexterity; and indeed they were very pretty, those leaps and 
double somersets. But even in the grandest religious airs, genu- 
ine masterpieces as they are, of the German composers, executed 
by this strangely overpraised woman in perfect scientific style, 
let critics say what they like, it was a failure; for there was a 
vacuum in the head of the performance. Beauty pervaded it no 
doubt, and that of a high order. It was the beauty of Adam be- 
fore God breathed into his nostrils.’ 

Whitman was simply incapable of appreciating the artistry 
of the prima donna variety. His criticism of Miss Lind is almost 
unique. Certainly most listeners to her art, except the jealous 
rivals of course, gave a very different testimony, and this long 
after the novelty of her first appearances and Barnum’s boister- 
ous ballyhoo had disappeared. But Whitman was undoubtedly 
honest in his statement about her, and that is the essential point 
at issue. And if he was honest here, why should he lie about Miss 
Bremer? Incidentally, if calling Jenny Lind a “Swedish Swan” 
was intended as humor—knowing the swan’s reputation for 
singing—it is a question whether Whitman was not in this case 
guilty of bad taste. Nor was there any “vacuum” either in Miss 
Lind or her performances. 

On December 2 and 3, 1846, Whitman reprinted in the Daily 
Eagle ‘‘The Children of the Lord’s Supper” (Nattvardsbarnen) 
by the Swedish bishop and poet, Esaias Tegnér. It was Long- 
fellow’s translation as found in the Harper edition of his poems. 
In the interim Tegnér had passed away, and as soon as the news 
reached America, Whitman, in the issue of December 19th, pub- 
lished a brief obituary on the Swedish writer: 


DEATH OF THE SWEDISH POET, TEGNER 
If our readers bear in mind, (as they surely must) the beautiful “Children 
of the Lord’s Supper,” which we copied into our columns a week or two since, 
they will regret to hear, (per Cambria“) that the author of the piece, the cele- 
brated Dr. Esaias Tegnér, Bishop of Wexio, in Sweden, died at the Episcopal 


“4 Quoted by Holloway in The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whit- 
man, t, 257. 
4% Obviously the name of the boat that had brought the news. 
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Palace, in the said city, on the 2nd Nov., aged 64, having been born on the 13th 
Nov., 1782. He was one of the greatest modern poets, and his works, Frithiof’s 
Saga, Axel, &c. are translated into English and most of the European languages. 


These few facts about Tegnér are correct, though there may 
in some critical quarters be a difference of opinion as to whether 
he was ‘‘one of the greatest modern poets.” Parts of the Frithi- 
ofs Saga had been translated by Longfellow, in his article on the 
Swedish poet in the North American Review for 1837, and, in all, 
this masterpiece has been done into English, completely, fifteen 
times, not counting partial translations. So Whitman perhaps 
sensed early the value of Tegnér’s work. 

In the number for July 12, 1847, under the general rubric of 
Young men, and what they have done, Whitman gives a résumé 
of the exploits, successes, and final “treacherous captivity 
in Turkey” of the young Charles XII of Sweden. His career is 
outlined up to the age of twenty-seven, and it is easy to see 
that the sympathies of the editor are on the side of the Swedish 
king. 

It is not likely that any of the Swedish writers mentioned 
above exerted any appreciable influence on Whitman’s writ- 
ings or habits of thought, although there existed at least an 
intangible stimulation from Fredrika Bremer. But even in this 
case it seemed not so much a question of a new, deep-going im- 
petus or teaching which changed his life, ideas or work, as a 
clear, definite sympathetic vibration of heart-strings and mind- 
chords that were either potentially or kinetically present in both 
writers from the beginning. It was a meeting of kindred minds, 
with an unqualified favorable public pronouncement on the part 
of Whitman of the Bremer novel-technique and her moral and 
religious family philosophy. 

But there was one Swede who without question exercised 
an appreciable influence on Walt Whitman, as he had already 
done on so many other Americans and Europeans, namely 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Only recently have students, and notably 
among them Professor Clarence Hotson of Lubcock, Texas, 
undertaken to trace the relations of this Swedish mystic to 
American men of letters. Emerson’s interest in Swedenborg is 
well known. He once called him one of the five great poets of the 
universe—a designation with which Whitman did not agree— 
glorified him in verse, and in Representative Men (1850) made 
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him the universal type of mystic. Holloway states readily “there 
can be little doubt that Swedenborg had a strong influence on 
Whitman, as likewise he had on Emerson.’ An exhaustive 
study of these influences is yet to be made. Here we shall limit 
ourselves to a brief indication of the beginning of Whitman’s 
interest in Swedenborg. 

Whitman probably knew something of the Swedish seer in 
the late forties, i.e., before Emerson had written his chapter on 
him. A decade later he was pretty well acquainted with him, and 
on June 15, 1858, published in the Brooklyn Daily Times a 
“rather long account” on ‘‘Who was Swedenborg?”’ The first 
part dealt with the “‘well-known facts of Swedenborg’s early life 
and mentions the fact that Whitman had himself attended 
Swedenborg meetings. The occasion of the present editorial 
was the annual Swedenborgian celebration in New York.’’!? We 
shall here quote a few extracts from this editorial as reproduced 
by Holloway in the compilation just cited.'* 


. He [Swedenborg] was past middle age when he suddenly underwent 
a total change—a revolution, probably one of the most curious in human ex- 
perience. 

At that time was opened to him, in the twinkling of an eye, the ‘spiritual 
world’ and he saw it (or was it that he fancied that he saw it?). The inference 
is that this spiritual world exists at all times with us and around us, but that 
few, indeed hardly any, come into rapport with it. But Emanuel Swedenborg 
was one of the few. 

How does the reader suppose this ineffable privilege commenced—and 
what occasion [was] great enough and appropriate enough to start it? Alas! a 
most unromantic and vulgar occasion—nothing less than eating dinner. And 
more than that, the meaning of the heavenly visit, the ‘first lesson,’ was summed 
up in the plain, practical phrase—‘Don’t eat so much.’ As Swedenborg himself 
relates it, he was just finishing his dinner at an inn in London, when a mist 
surrounded him, amid which he distinguished reptiles crawling on the floor; and 
when the mist cleared away, a man radiant with light sitting in the corner of 
the room uttered the less-eating direction as above. 

Out of this somewhat comical beginning, however, soon arose more serious 
matter—for the radiant man, at his next appearance, informed Swedenborg to 
the following effect: ‘I, the Redeemer, the Creator and Lord, have chosen thee 
to explain to mankind the inward and real sense of the way Scriptures, and I 
shall dictate what thou shalt write.’ 

In the numerous books Swedenborg has left of his experiences, and of the 


© The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, 11, 16-18, note 1. 
7 [bid. 
18 ry, 16-18, 
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things exhibited to him alone among men, there is a curious nalveté and literal- 
ness. He escaped the ties of the body, and had the entrée to ‘the spheres’ at 
pleasure. ... 

Most of the ensuing time, Swedenborg lived in a moderate-sized house in 
the midst of a large garden, in Stockholm. He was never married. (We have 
not heard the point alluded to among his followers, but our private opinion is 
that he was, through his life, a stranger to women.)'® He was in easy circum- 
stances; his life was irreproachable, and his habits simple. It must be carefully 
noted of him that he never turned what he evidently thought his divine mis- 
sion, toward becoming a source of any wordly profit to himself. 

But the statement of Swedenborg’s religion, in plain terms... what is 
that statement? We confess we cannot give it; we have never felt satisfied 
with the presentation of it by leading Swedenborgians themselves, or by their 
preachers. There is something in it that eludes being stated. . , . He is no poet,”* 
and, amid all his wonderful experiences, he does not once lose his balance—he 
never faints, or goes into literary or other hysterics. 


“ese eee 


Though now looming up before the civilized world, and especially in 
America, as one who, whatever may be said about him, will probably make the 
deepest and broadest mark upon the religion of future ages here, of any man 
that ever walked the earth, yet in his own time Swedenborg was neglected and 
comparatively unknown. .. . 

Viewing him in something like his own spirit, he appears as the precursor 
of the great religious difference between past centuries and future centuries. 
Indeed his followers, among whom are some of the leading minds of the nation, boldly 
claim that no man, of any age, is now making more significant marks upon A meri- 
can thought, theology and literature, than Emanuel Swedenborg.’”™ 


This is sufficient to show what we wished to show in this 
part of the paper—that Whitman was in early middle life in- 
terested in Swedenborg and studied him. We know also from a 
general knowledge of the life and works of Whitman that we may 
assume a deeper influence upon him, an influence, however, 
which still remains to be analysed. 


ApDOLPH B. BENSON 


Yale University 


19 Cf. Ibid., note 3. Holloway asks: “can it be that this ‘private opinion’ 
concerning the connection between mystical experiences and sexual innocence 
had anything to do with Whitman’s own celibacy?” 

20 A refutation of Emerson’s view. 

% The italics are my own. 
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NEUESTE GOETHE-LITERATUR 


Die folgenden Zeilen wollen die Freunde des Dichters mit 
wertvollen Veréffentlichungen der letzten Zeit bekannt machen. 
Auf knappem Raum kann freilich nur eine Auswahl geboten 
werden. Unberiicksichtigt bleiben grundsitzlich die Biicher tiber 
den Faust, deren Wiirdigung im einzelnen hier zu weit fiihren 
wiirde. 

An der Spitze stehe die ‘Festausgabe’ der Werke Goethes 
(Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig, 18 Bande). Die Ausgabe 
ist eine véllige Neubearbeitung der von Karl Heinemann be- 
sorgten, die fiir ihre Zeit vorziiglich war. Inzwischen hat die 
Literaturgeschichte und somit auch die Goetheforschung ganz 
andere Wege eingeschlagen. Es galt, die Ergebnisse der geistes- 
wissenschaftlichen Methode nutzbar zu machen, jiingere und 
jiingste bedeutende Untersuchungen zu verwerten und zudem 
den Text wiederum einer genauen Durchsicht zu unterziehen. 
Dass diese Aufgabe geradezu vorbildlich erfiillt wurde, danken 
wir dem Herausgeber Robert Petsch und seinen Mitarbeitern. 
Die Ausgabe beschrinkt sich auf die poetischen und autobiogra- 
phischen Schriften, diese aber bietet sie vollstindig. Die Ein- 
fiihrungen deuten den geistigen Gehalt, den Aufbau und die 
Form der Werke. Der Anhang bringt jedesmal reiche Erklirun- 
gen und Literaturhinweise. 

Eigens zum Goethe-Jubilium erscheinen in billigen Volks- 
ausgaben die Darstellungen von Georg Witkowski, Das Leben 
Goethes (Th. Knaur) und Emil Ludwig, Goethe (Wien, Paul 
Zsolnay; RM. 3.75). Witkowski erzihlt schlicht, aber voll Reiz, 
sein Buch hilt sich fern von dusserlicher Absichtlichkeit, es 
wirkt tiberzeugend durch die sachliche Wiirde der Schilderung. 
Wir sehen, wie Goethe in immer neuen Gestaltungen und mit 
unerschépflicher, Kraft die Wandlungen seines Wesens und das 
allgemeingiiltig Menschliche zu dauernder Form prigt. Die 
Fille der Schépfungen mag den Zugang erschweren. Aus den 
zahlreichen Dichtungen, aus den wissenschaftlichen und auto- 
biographischen Schriften, den literarischen und kunsthisto- 
rischen Aufsitzen, den Tagebiichern und Briefen, den Berichten 
von Zeitgenossen wiichst das Bild des Gewaltigen empor, und 
wir staunen, “dass je solch ein Mensch gelebt!” Der Weisheit 
letzter Schluss: entsagen, wirken, solange es Tag ist. Man kann 
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sich keinen grésseren Gegensatz denken als Witkowskis Buch 
und das Emil Ludwigs, des Vielbewunderten und scharf Um- 
strittenen. Ludwig will die “Geschichte des Menschen” geben, 
der “zwischen seinem Entschluss und dem des Schicksals, 
zwischen Freiheit und Gebundenheit, zwischen Glaube und 
Forschen, zwischen Lebenskraft und Enttaéuschung”’ sich kamp- 
fend durchschligt und “immer neue Auswege findet, um nur zu 
leben.” Das Werk ist gewiss keine wissenschaftliche Leistung, 
aber mitreissend in seiner Leidenschaft und bewundernswert 
durch die Kraft der Phantasie, die Bild auf Bild vor unser Auge 
zaubert. Schépferisch gestaltend, spiirt es den geheimnisvollen 
Michten nach, aus denen Goethes Leben sich speist: immer 
kiihner und entschiedener, im Verzicht zu neuer Tiatigkeit auf- 
flammend, baut der Dichter an der Pyramide seines Daseins, ins 
Heroische sein Wesen steigernd in den Worten an Zelter nach 
Augusts Tode: “Der Kérper muss, der Geist will ... Und so, 
iiber Griber vorwirts!” Das Leben Goethes—Eine Botschaft, 
(Leipzig: Weibezahl), wie Julius Bab in seinem knappen Biich- 
lein iberzeugend ausfiihrt. Das Leben in seiner Bewegung selber, 
aber “geprigte Form.’”’ Der Wunsch, den der Dichter am Beginn 
der Weimarer Zeit aussprach: “‘Mége die Idee des Reinen, die 
sich bis auf den Bissen erstreckt, den ich in den Mund nehme, 
immer lichter in mir werden!” hat sich erfiillt: Reinheit nicht in 
dem Sinne der gesellschaftlichen Moral, sondern verstanden als 
Fihigkeit, das eigene Wesen zu vollkommenster Natiirlichkeit 
zu entfalten, es weder durch Vorurteile zu beschweren noch in 
seinem geistigen Aufschwung zu hemmen. 

Einen bisher nicht hinreichend gewiirdigten Abschnitt in 
Goethes Leben schildert Johannes Fuchs in dem schénen Buch 
Advokat Goethe (Weimar: Herm. Béhlaus Nachf. ). Es ist frisch 
und anziehend geschrieben und hat das Verdienst, den Menschen 
in den Mittelpunkt zu stellen. Drei Rechtsstreite sind im beson- 
deren beriicksichtigt, die Goetheschen Eingaben werden im 
Wortlaut wiedergegeben. Die Arbeit verrit grosse Belesenheit, 
sie entwirft auch kulturgeschichtlich wertvolle Bilder, der rei- 
che Anhang mustert kritisch die einschligige Literatur. 

Von Weimar und Goethe erzihit F. A. Hohenstein, der Ver- 
fasser der Goethebiographie Die Pyramide. Er will nicht neue 
Tatsachen bringen, sondern stiitzt sich auf die vorhandenen 
Quellen, auf Briefe, Tagebiicher, Aufzeichnungen, Anekdoten 
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und lisst, Bild an Bild reihend, jene Zeit vor uns lebendig wer- 
den. Der Leser vertraut sich gern der kundigen Fiihrung an. 
Der schlichte Plauderton tiuscht leicht hinweg iiber die Fiille des 
Stoffes, der hier zusammengetragen ist, ohne sich vorzudringen 
oder gar liastig zu fallen. Manchmal wiinschte man freilich straf- 
fere Linien, dann wiirden sich einzelne Geschehnisse oder Cha- 
rakterzeichnungen tiefer einpriigen; die Sprache miisste vor 
allem harter, unerbittlicher sein, wenn es gilt, von der Tragik in 
Herders Schicksal zu berichten. Hohensteins Werk ist wohl 
geeignet, den Freund der deutschen Dichtung mit dem Kreis in 
Weimar vertraut zu machen. Auch in die Umgebung werden wir 
versetzt, nach Tiefurt, Ettersburg, Belvedere. Besucher kom- 
men von auswirts. Unter den Kriegswirren hat die Stadt schwer 
zu leiden. Goethe wird von durchziehenden Soldaten bedringt, 
Christiane rettet ihm das Leben. Goethe in wachsender Verein- 
samung. Mit seinem Tode ist das Leben der Nichsten im Grunde 
erschépft. Die Enkel—‘“‘Uberbliebene von Tantalus Haus’’—das 
“Reich der Eumeniden geht zu Ende.” Walter setzt die Gross- 
herzogin Sophie zur Erbin des handschriftlichen Nachlasses 
ein. Das Goethe-Haus wird ‘“Goethe-Nationalmuseum,” das 
Archiv an der Kegelbriicke entsteht, ein neuer Abschnitt in der 
Geschichte Weimars hebt an. 

Das miihevolle, aber wichtige Werk Goethe als Benutzer der 
Weimarer Bibliothek, bearbeitet von E. von Keudell, hg. von 
W. Deetjen (Weimar: Herm. Béhlau) verzeichnet die von 
Goethe in den Jahren 1778-1832 entliehenen Binde. Wir lernen 
zu einem grossen Teil das Schaffen des Dichters und Forschers 
kennen. Er befasst sich mit dem Fauststoff, verfolgt Schillers 
Vorarbeiten zum Wallenstein, liest hiufig Voltaire und Diderot, 
widmet sich der alteren deutschen Literatur, sehr oft begegnen 
Winckelmanns Werke, in den Orient versenkt er sich an der 
Hand der Veréffentlichungen von Hammer-Purgstall, kostiim- 
geschichtliche Bande sind dem Theaterintendanten und dem 
Leiter héfischer Feste und Maskenziige von Nutzen, Unter- 
suchungen aus dem Gebiet der Farbenlehre fesseln ihn stark. 
Auch eigene Werke, die er nicht mehr besass, entlieh Goethe, im 
Jahre 1816 noch den Werther. 

Dem verdienstvollen Biographen Eckermanns, Houben, 
verdanken wir ein ungeheuer reiches Werk: F. Soret, Zehn Jahre 
bei Goethe 1822-1832 (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus). Ein Gegen- 
stiick zu Eckermanns Gesprichen, zusammengefiigt aus Sorets 
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handschriftlichem Nachlass und aus Briefen, unschitzbar fiir 
unsere Kenntnis von Weimars glinzendster Zeit. Soret, aus 
angesehener Familie stammend, 1822 von Maria Paulowna nach 
Weimar berufen als Erzieher ihres Sohnes Karl Alexander, des 
spiteren Grossherzogs, ist ein hiufiger Gast bei Goethe. Von 
Haus aus Naturforscher, iibersetzt er dessen Metamorphose der 
Pflanzen ins Franzésische. Herzliche Freundschaft verbindet ihn 
mit Eckermann, dem er spiiter seine Aufzeichnungen iiberlisst, 
sie bilden die wichtigste Quelle fiir den dritten Teil der Ge- 
spriche. Eine vornehme Personlichkeit, liebenswiirdig, Weltmann 
und Gelehrter zugleich, ein hervorragender Forscher namentlich 
auf dem Gebiete der Miinzkunde, auch politisch tatig, ein freier 
Republikaner. Eckermann urteilt einmal tiber ihn: “Er ist ein 
gar trefflicher, reiner Mensch und man kann nicht mit ihm sein, 
ohne selbst besser zu werden.’’ Goethe steht er bei aller Bewun- 
derung selbstindiger gegeniiber als Eckermann, dessen andachts- 
volle Hingebung ihm fehlt. In dem mit grosser Sorgfalt zusam- 
mengestellten Buche wird das alte Weimar lebendig, “wo man in 
einem Tage mehr sieht als anderswo in einem Monat.” Der 
Mittelpunkt ist Goethe. In seinem schlichten Arbeitszimmer 
umspannt er eine Welt des Geistes, unermiidlich lernend und 
schaffend, titig bis zum letzten Tage. 

Goethes Briefwechsel mit Georg und Caroline Sartorius (hg. 
von E. von Monroy; Weimar: Herm. Béhlaus Nachf.) umfasst 
die Jahre 1801-1825. In dem Géttinger Historiker, der ihm 
freundschaftlich nahe steht, schitzt der Dichter den Forscher 
wie den Menschen. Im Hintergrunde stehen vor allem die Un- 
gliicksjahre 1806-7 und die Befreiungskriege. Wiahrend Sar- 
torius leidenschaftlichen Anteil an den Zeitereignissen nimmt, 
ist Goethe zuriickhaltend in seinem politischen Urteil. Er ge- 
steht: “Ich habe zwar dringende Einladungen erhalten nach 
Wien zu kommen (zum Kongress), kann es aber nicht iiber mich 
gewinnen, mich wieder in eine Welt zu stiirzen, der ich langst 
entsagt habe.” Von ihren Arbeiten erzihlen die beiden, von 
ihren Schicksalen. Den einmal lingere Zeit unterbrochenen 
Gedankenaustausch nimmt Goethe im Januar 1814 wieder auf, 
seine Worte “‘sollen gleich einer Schaufel den physischen Schnee, 
der sich jetzt zwischen uns legt, und die politischen Windwehen, 
die uns bisher trennten, beiseite riumen und Bahn machen, 
damit ich wieder von meinen lieben Freunden und Gevattern ein- 
mal etwas vernehmen mége.”’ Die Witwe iibersendet ihm spiter 
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ihre Arbeit, die dem Andenken des Toten gewidmet ist. Die 
“wohl vorgetragene Schrift” machte, wie es im Tagebuch 
heisst, Goethe seine “vieljihrigen Verhiltnisse zu diesem Ehren- 
manne recapitulieren.” 

Auch des Naturforschers sei hier gedacht. ‘“‘Goethes Farben- 
lehre im Zusammenhange seiner Weltanschaung” hat W. Linden 
in einem aufschlussreichen Vortrag gewiirdigt (Zeitschrift fiir 
Deutschkunde 1929, S. 449 ff.), nun schildert Martin Gebhardt in 
einem Buche Goethe als Physiker (Berlin: G. Grote). Mit Recht 
betont er, dass man den Physiker Goethe nie vom Physiologen, 
vom Psychologen, vom Metaphysiker und vom Dichter trennen 
kénne. Die Darstellung ist klar und allgemeinverstindlich. Der 
Verf. gibt zunichst, der leichteren Ubersicht halber, den wesent- 
lichen Inhalt der Farbenlehre. Ausfiihrlich ist Goethes erbit- 
terter Kampf gegen Newton behandelt. Ein eigenes Kapitel 
beleuchtet die Beziehungen des Dichters zur Meteorologie. Zur 
Veranschaulichung dienen Tafeln und Textfiguren. 

Paul Fischers Buch Goethes letstes Lebensjahr (Weimar: 
Herm. Béhlaus Nachf.) lisst uns den ungeheuren Reichtum 
Goetheschen Wesens aufs neue bewundern. Tigliche Eroberung 
des Lebens, in Treue gegen sich, Riickschau auf die Vergangen- 
heit, auf Jahre jugendlicher Verworrenheit, aber zugleich auf die 
Zeit eines unermiidlichen Strebens, die Pyramide des Daseins 
immer héher hinauf zu fiithren. Wir lernen die Freunde kennen, 
die dem Greis noch geblieben sind: Knebel in Jena, Heinrich 
Meyer, ‘‘Kunschtmeyer” genannt, dessen Tod Goethe nicht 
zu tiberleben wiinschte, Zelter in Berlin, den Kanzler von Miiller, 
Riemer, Eckermann, Soret, den Oberbaudirektor Coudray. 
Noch pflegt er den Briefwechsel mit Sulpiz Boisserée, mit Wil- 
helm von Humboldt. Marianne von Willemer sendet er die 
“schénsten Dokumente”’ zuriick, mit der Bitte, sie ““uneréffnet bei 
sich, bis zu unbestimmter Stunde, liegen zu lassen.” In seinem 
Hause leben die Schwiegertochter und die drei Enkel. Fiir die 
Verdffentlichung des Nachlasses werden Bestimmungen ge- 
troffen. Das “Hauptgeschift’”: die Vollendung des Faust. 
Und der Abschluss des vierten Teiles von Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, der erst 1833 erscheint. Der Anteil an dem Schaffen des In- 
und Auslandes, seine Beschiftigung mit der Antike, seine Be- 
miihungen um die Verwirklichung des Gedankens der Welt- 
literatur, sein immer noch lebendiges Verhiltnis zur bildenden 
Kunst, seine rege Beschiftigung mit den Naturwissenschaften. 
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Sein Wissen um das Leben! “Aufs Gliick kommt es nicht an!” 
Der letzte Geburtstag, Tage in Ilmenau. Und dann das Krank- 
sein und das Verlischen. Ergriffen scheidet man von diesem 
Leben, das sich bis zur Vollkommenheit entfaltet hat. 

Ein Beitrag zum Goethejubilium méchte auch der mit 
vielen Abbildungen geschmiickte Deutsche Almanach auf das 
Jahr 1932 sein (Leipzig: Reclam). Die Frage: was ist Klassik, 
was bedeutet sie fiir die Gegenwart? wird von den verschie- 
densten Seiten beleuchtet und beantwortet. Eine gute Auswahl 
aus Goethes Lyrik, Epik und Prosa, aus seinen naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Schriften, aus den Maximen und Reflexionen bietet 
der Insel-Almanach (Insel Verlag). Namhafte Forscher kom- 
men zu Worte. Dankenswert ist die Wiedergabe von vier Hand- 
zeichnungen Goethes. Der von O. J. Bierbaum begriindete 
Goethe-Kalender (Leipzig: Dieterich) erscheint zum 25. Male. 
Er enthilt kleinere Beitrige, einen bisher unbekannten Brief 
des Dichters, Berichte iiber die letzten Tage, iiber die Bestat- 
tungsfeier, auch Réhrs Gedenkrede ist abgedruckt, ebenso 
Carlyles Nachruf in Eckermanns Ubersetzung. 

Immer wieder erhebt sich die Frage: was bedeutet uns Heu- 
tigen Goethe? Und vor allem: kann er dem heranwachsenden 
Geschlecht noch eine Lebensmacht sein? Eine Antwort gibt 
Max Kommerell in der Schrift Jugend ohne Goethe (Frankfurt 
a.M.: V. Klostermann). Sie ist geistvoll, anregend, voll fein- 
sinniger Bemerkungen und Beobachtungen. Sie betont u.a. 
wie die innere Art des Schauens den Dichter in gestaltenreicher 
Einheit das Gesetz der Natur, ihre Fille, Schénheit und Form 
unmittelbar erfahren lisst. Die Darlegungen gipfeln in dem 
Bekenntnis, das auch wir uns zu eigen machen und mit dem wir 
diesen Bericht abschliessen: “Es geht nicht an, es ist ein Lebens- 
schaden, wenn der grésste Deutsche im eigentlichen Empfinden 
der Jugend nur noch Geschichte ist. Wer der Meinung ist, 
Goethe und die aus ihm sich nahrende Pflege von Bildungswer- 
ten sei eine Angelegenheit der Sittenverfeinerung, die man 
jetzt—angesichts so ungeheuerer Gefahren und Zusammen- 
stiirze—zu verleugnen habe... der sei erinnert: Bildung als 
Gipfel des Menschlichen einzubiissen, reichen einige Minuten der 
Zerstérung hin, die einmal verscherzte wiederzuerwerben bedarf 
es der Jahrhunderte.” 

HeELMUT WOCKE 
Liegnitz, Germany 








MRS. RADCLIFFE ON THE SUPER- 
NATURAL IN POETRY 


In the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, it is now clearly recognized, 
the tears of sensibility and the delicious shudder evoked by 
Gothic mystery are part of the same state of mind and the same 
literary movement. This sentimentalism, or whatever else we 
choose to call it, was timid and genteel; false ideals of refinement 
led many of the so-called ‘‘pioneers” of late eighteenth-century 
literature into a bookish eclecticism. They sought literary re- 
spectability and the support of great names. The Gothic novel 
had connections which strict propriety might consider undistin- 
guished or even disreputable. There was the underlying and 
pervasive influence of Prévost, which Professor Foster has re- 
cently made clear for the first time’—but Prévost was not a 
name to conjure with, and contemporary criticism has little 
to say about him. There were, in the words of Wordsworth, 
“sickly and stupid German tragedies” and “frantic novels” 
partly of the same provenience. There was the type, ranging 
from respectable pre-romantic work to utter doggerel, which we 
may call the “Gothic ballad.’ Gothic romance in general drew 
much of its vitality from obscure and even sub-literary sources, 
though it did not own to them. 

We cannot expect from Mrs. Radcliffe, then, a full historical 
account of the genre in which she worked. One of the few con- 
temporary descriptions of her personality and tastes gives us the 
literary and artistic setting in which she would wish to be seen. 
Charles Bucke, in the early editions of a curious work On the 
Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature, spoke of her as 
one “bred in the schools of Dante and Ariosto, and whom the 
Muses recognise as the sister of Salvator Rosa.’ In a later edi- 
tion he added: this interesting footnote: 


1 “The Abbé Prévost and the English Novel,” PMLA, xum (1927), 443- 
464. 
* The only adequate study of this phase of the subject is to be found in 
A. E. Longueil’s unpublished thesis, Gothic Romance: Its Influence on the Roman- 
tic Poets Wordsworth, Keats, Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley, Harvard, 1920. 

3 2nd ed.; London, 1823, 11, 316-317 [so misnumbered for 332-333]. Bucke 
may have had in mind Mathias’ well-known compliment to Mrs. Radcliffe in 
The Pursuits of Literature (7th ed.; London, 1798, p. 58): “Not so the mighty 
magician of THE MysTERIES OF UpOLPHO, bred and nourished by the Florentine 
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For this criticism Mrs. Ratcliffe [sic] was pleased to send me her thanks. Some 
time after, I was invited to supper. Her conversation was delightful! She sung 
Adeste Fideles with a voice mellow and melodious, but somewhat tremulous. 
Her countenance indicated melancholy. She had been, doubtless, in her youth, 
beautiful. She was a great admirer of Schiller’s Robbers. Her favourite trage- 
dy was Macbeth. Her favourite painters were, Salvator, Claude, and Gaspar 
Poussin: her favourite poets, after Shakespeare, Tasso, Spenser, and Milton.‘ 
This is almost too elegant; we should prefer to have more detail 
about her knowledge of popular drama and fiction, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. But the only extended critical essay 
of hers which has come to light thus far does not cover even the 
recognized literary influences on the Gothic novel. Nathan 
Drake, one of the most important writers on the theory of the 
Gothic in the last decade of the eighteenth century, reckons with 
Celtic and Scandinavian lore, and with the melancholy of the 
poets. Mrs. Radcliffe no doubt traversed most of this ground, 
but, as far as we know, she did not leave a full critical record. 
Nevertheless she paid her tribute to Shakespeare. 

The Elizabethan influence on the Gothic novel is so evident 
that Miss McIntyre has recently argued that it is fundamental.® 
No doubt this is what Walpole and Ann Radcliffe would have us 
believe. It requires no close scrutiny to discover that for the 
eighteenth century Macbeth and Hamlet were the supreme in- 
stances of the use of the supernatural in literature. Inevitably 
the Gothic novelists sought to shelter themselves under Shake- 
speare’s authority. According to their professed theory they 
were copying Shakespeare’s magic, although of course in prac- 
tice they were doing something else altogether. When Mrs. 
Radcliffe discusses Shakespeare, then, she is giving us the osten- 
sibie rather than the actual background of her own work. With 
this limitation, her remarks are of considerable historical interest. 





Muses in their sacred solitary caverns, amid the paler shrines of Gothick super- 
stition, and in all the dreariness of inchantment: a poetess whom Ariosto would 
with rapture have acknowledged, as the 
La nudrita 
Damigella Trivulzia AL SACRO SPECO.” 

* London, 1837, 1, 123. I quote only the first paragraph of the footnote. 
Mrs. Elwood, in her Memoirs of Literary Ladies, uses this passage without in- 
dicating its source. Miss Clara F. McIntyre, Ann Radcliffe in Relation to her 
Time (New Haven, 1920), p. 10, takes it from Mrs. Elwood. 

5 Literary Hours (Sudbury, 1798). 

6 “Were the ‘Gothic Novels’ Gothic?” PMLA, xxxvi (1924), 644-667, 
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Her last romance, Gaston de Blondeville, opens with two 
travelers on the road from Coventry to Warwick. In the post- 
humously published text we read: 


Here ensued a conversation on illusions of the imagination and on the various 
powers of exciting them, shown by English poets, especially by Shakspeare and 
Milton, which it is unnecessary to repeat in this place. Such was its length, that 
Mr. Simpson’s part in it had gradually become less and less active, while Wil- 
loughton’s increased earnestness had rendered him less and less sensible of the 
deficiency of replies. At last, on his asking, rather peremptorily, whether his 
friend did not recollect some fine effects of the towers of Windsor Castle upon 
the imagination, Mr. Simpson, fortunately concealing how nearly he had ap- 
proached to a nap, answered, “‘No, no; I do not recollect any thing of what you 
tell me; but you were talking a little while ago of Hamlet and towers; now, if 
you want towers that would do honour to Hamlet, go to Warwick Castle, and 
if we reach it, as we hope, this night, you can walk from the inn while supper is 
preparing, and you will find, on the terrace or platform before the gates, towers 
frowning and majestic enough. If the moon is up, you will see them to perfec- 
tion, and as you are so fond of ghosts, you can hardly fail to make an assignation 
with one there.” 

But Mrs. Radcliffe had once written out this conversation at 
length, and it was printed by Colburn, the publisher of Gaston 
de Blondeville, in his New Monthly Magazine (1826), 145-52, 
under the caption “On the Supernatural in Poetry. By the Late 
Mrs. Radcliffe.’”’ A footnote gives the history of the piece: 

Having been permitted to extract the above eloquent passages from the manu- 
scripts of the author of the “(Mysteries of Udolpho,” we have given this title 
to them, though certainly they were not intended by the writer to be offered as 


a formal or deliberate essay, under this, or any other denomination. They were, 
originally, part of an INTRODUCTION to the Romance, or Phantasie, which is about 


to appear. The discussion is supposed to be carried on by two travellers in 
Shakespeare’s native country, Warwickshire. 
Since we are told that Gaston de Blondeville was begun in 1802, 
this introductory dialogue can be assigned to that date.*® 

Willoughton, the apostle of Shakespeare, opens with elabo- 
rate praise of the poet’s power of making scenery and attendant 
circumstance correspond to moods and passions, whether in the 
midnight meeting of the conspirators in Julius Caesar, the cave 
scene in Cymbeline, or the first meeting of Macbeth with the 
Weird Sisters. The last instance raises a point in stage history: 

7 London, 1826, 1, 6-7. 

§ “Memoir of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Radcliffe,” p. 89, prefixed to 


Gaston de Blondeville. In 1803 rumors got abroad that Mrs. Radcliffe was writing 
another romance (Port Folio, 11 [1803], 375). 
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But who, after hearing Macbeth’s thrilling question— 
——‘What are these, 

So withered and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on’t?”—— 
who would have thought of reducing them to mere human beings, by attiring 
them not only like the inhabitants of the earth, but in the dress of a particular 
country, and making them downright Scotch-women? thus not only contradict- 
ing the very words of Macbeth, but withdrawing from these cruel agents of the 
passions all the strange and supernatural air which had made them so affecting 
to the imagination, and which was entirely suitable to the solemn and important 
events they were foretelling and accomplishing. Another improvement on 
Shakspeare is the introducing a crowd of witches thus arrayed, instead of the 
three beings ‘so withered and so wild in their attire.’ 


Mr. Simpson, the representative of Philistine common sense, 
defends the realistic costume for “Scotch witches,’ but the 
enthusiastic Willoughton continues with a tribute to Mrs. 
Siddons, and gives us a glimpse of Mrs. Radcliffe as a play-goer 
along with some criticism of John Philip Kemble’s Hamlet: 


So vexatious is the effect of the stage-witches upon my mind, that I should 
probably have left the theatre when they appeared, had not the fascination of 
Mrs. Siddons’s influence so spread itself over the whole play, as to overcome my 
disgust, and to make me forget even Shakspeare himself; while all consciousness 
of fiction was lost, and his thoughts lived and breathed before me in the very 
form of truth. Mrs. Siddons, like Shakspeare, always disappears in the char- 
acter she represents, and throws an illusion over the whole scene around her, 
that conceals many defects in the arrangements of the theatre. I should sup- 
pose she would be the finest Hamlet that ever appeared, excelling even her own 
brother in that character; she would more fully preserve the tender and refined 
melancholy, the deep sensibility, which are the peculiar charm of Hamlet, and 
which appear not only in the ardour, but in the occasional irresolution and 
weakness of his character—the secret spring that reconciles all his inconsist- 
encies. A sensibility so profound can with difficulty be justly imagined, and 
therefore can very rarely be assumed. Her brother’s firmness, incapable of being 
always subdued, does not so fully enhance, as her tenderness would, this part 
of the character. The strong light which shows the mountains of a landscape 
in all their greatness, and with all their rugged sharpnesses, gives them nothing 


* P. 146. There is a reference to this part of the discussion farther on in the 
Introduction to Gaston de Blondeville, 1, 31. In the production of Macbeth at 
the new Drury Lane Theatre, April, 1794, it was remarked as a novelty that 
“the witches no longer wore mittens, plaited caps, laced aprons, red stomachers, 
ruffs ... or any human garb, but appeared as preternatural beings” (George 
C. D. Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving [New York, 1920], m, 92). The 
use of a crowd of singers and dancers in the witch scenes continued in the pro- 
ductions of Kemble and even Macready (Jbid., 1, 87). 
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of the interest with which a more gloomy tint would invest their grandeur; 
dignifying, though it softens, and magnifying, while it obscures.’ 
This process of elevating by obscurity is so important for Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s esthetic that she returns to it later in the discussion. 

She now proceeds to another important point in her theory, 
that the poet of the supernatural should avoid shocking the 
understanding, and presuming on his “licence for extravagance.” 
The opening scene of Hamlet is taken as an example of su- 
premely skillful preparation for a supernatural climax." As for 
the question of the existence of ghosts, the prosaic Simpson is of 
course skeptical, but Willoughton, without seeking to penetrate 
ultimate mysteries, claims for the poet the right to assume the 
probability of apparitions when they are congruous with setting 
and situation. Mrs. Radcliffe’s practice in her own romances is of 
course much more rationalistic than this discussion would indi- 
cate.” Only in Gaston de Blondeville itself does she introduce a 
spectre which is not explained away, but stalks unabashed 
through Kenilworth Castle. The story is in fact a reversion to the 
methods of Walpole’s Otranto. 

The conclusion of the discussion of Hamlet brings us back to 
stage-history and Shakespeare’s text: 
There is, however, no little vexation in seeing the ghost of Hamlet played. The 
finest imagination is requisite to give the due colouring to such a character on 
the stage; and yet almost any actor is thought capable of performing it. In the 
scene where Horatio breaks his secret to Hamlet, Shakspeare, still true to the 
touch of circumstances, makes the time evening, and marks it by the very words 
of Hamlet, ‘Good even, sir,’ which Hanmer and Warburton changed, without 
any reason, to ‘good morning,’ thus making Horatio relate his most interesting 
and solemn story by the clear light of the cheerfullest part of the day; when busy 
sounds are stirring, and the sun itself seems to contradict every doubtful tale, 


and lessen every feeling of terror. The discord of this must immediately be 
understood by those who have bowed the willing soul to the poet. 


10 P, 147. For Mrs. Radcliffe’s admiration of Mrs. Siddons, see also ““Mem- 
oir,” p. 99. 

4 At the end of the discussion Mrs. Radcliffe finds it almost possible to 
locate the scene on the North Terrace of Windsor Castle (pp. 151-152). The 
passage is partly identical with some remarks in her journals or correspond- 
ence (“Memoir,” pp. 97-98). See also her description of Warwick Castle (Ibid., 
p. 60). 

12 For the further dilution of Gothic terror in the dramatizations of the 
novels, see the evidence gathered by Willard Thorp. “The Stage Adventures of 
Some Gothic Novels,” PMLA, xim1 (1928), 476-486. 

Pp, 149, 
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We pass to the important distinction between horror and 
terror, which Mrs. Radcliffe bases on Burke’s doctrine that the 
sublime must be to some degree obscure, although her sharp 
separation between the two terms is unknown to Burke. 


“Who ever suffered for the ghost of Banquo, the gloomy and sublime kind 
of terror, which that of Hamlet calls forth? though the appearance of Banquo, 
at the high festival of Macbeth, not only tells us that he is murdered, but recalls 
to our minds the fate of the gracious Duncan, laid in silence and death by those 
who, in this very scene, are revelling in his spoils. There, though deep pity 
mingles with our surprise and horror, we experience a far less degree of interest, 
and that interest too of an inferior kind. The union of grandeur and obscurity, 
which Mr. Burke describes as a sort of tranquillity tinged with terror, and which 
causes the sublime, is to be found only in Hamlet; or in scenes where circum- 
stances of the same kind prevail.’ 

‘That may be,’ said Mr. S——, ‘and I perceive you are not one of those 
who contend that obscurity does not make any part of the sublime.’ ‘They 
must be men of very cold imaginations,’ said W——, ‘with whom certainty is 
more terrible than surmise. Terror and horror are so far opposite, that the first 
expands the soul, and awakens the faculties to a high degree of life; the other 
contracts, freezes, and nearly annihilates them. I apprehend, that neither 
Shakspeare nor Milton by their fictions, nor Mr. Burke by his reasoning, any- 
where looked to positive horror as a source of the sublime, though they all agree 
that terror is a very high one; and where lies the great difference between terror 
and horror, but in the uncertainty and obscurity, that accompany the first, 
respecting the dreaded evil?’ 


Professor Cazamian has remarked that in the Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful Burke “outlines, 
as it were, beforehand, the range and scope of the novel of ter- 
ror,» and this penetrating comment is fully confirmed by Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s own words. She takes over the doctrine of the equiv- 
alence of the obscure, the terrible, and the sublime, as stated 
time and again in the Inquiry: 

Whatever is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of pain and danger, that is to 


say, whatever is in any sort terrible, or is conversant about terrible objects, or 
operates in a manner analogous to terror, is a source of the sublime.* 


To make anything very terrible, obscurity seems in general to be necessary- 
When we know the full extent of any danger, when we can accustom our eyes to 
it, a great deal of the apprehension vanishes. Every one will be sensible of this, 


™ Pp. 149-150. In the concluding question the New Monthly text has an 
obviously incorrect reading, “horror and terror.” 

1% Legouis and Cazamian, History of English Literature, trans. Irvine and 
MacInnes (New York, 1929), pp. 979-980. 

6 7, vii. Cf. also rv, viii, xiv. 
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who considers how greatly night adds to our dread, in all cases of danger, and 
how much the notions of ghosts and goblins, of which none can form clear ideas, 
affect minds which give credit to the popular tales concerning such sorts of be- 
ings.!7 

It is our nature, when we do not know what may happen to us, to fear the worst 
that can happen; and hence it is that uncertainty is so terrible, that we often seek 
to be rid of it, at the hazard of a certain mischief.'* 


From the following passage Mrs. Radcliffe has borrowed an 
important phrase: 


If the pain and terror are so modified as not to be actually noxious; if the pain is 
not carried to violence, and the terror is not conversant about the present de- 
struction of the person, as these emotions clear the parts, whether fine or gross, 
of a dangerous and troublesome incumbrance, they are capable of producing 
delight; not pleasure, but a sort of delightful horror, a sort of tranquillity tinged 
with terror; which, as it belongs to self-preservation, is one of the strongest of all 
the passions. Its object is the sublime.” 


Mrs. Radcliffe points out that in Milton’s line,— 


On his brow 
Sat horror plumed— 


the effect should according to her terminology be called terror. 
Terror depends on obscurity, but the indistinct or obscure is not 
necessarily the confused. This distinction is an inference from 
Burke rather than Burke’s own doctrine; in the Jmquiry the 
words “obscure”’ and “‘confused” are used interchangeably. 


Recollect, that obscurity, or indistinctness, is only a negative, which leaves the 
imagination to act on the few hints that truth reveals to it; confusion is a thing 
as positive as distinctness, though not necessarily so palpable; and it may, by 
mingling and confounding one image with another, absolutely counteract the 
imagination, instead of exciting it. Obscurity leaves something for the imagina- 
tion to exaggerate; confusion, by blurring one image into another, leaves only a 
chaos in which the mind can find nothing to be magnificent, nothing to nourish 
its fears or doubts, or to act upon in any way; yet confusion and obscurity are 
terms used indiscriminately by those, who would prove, that Shakespeare and 
Milton were wrong when they employed obscurity as a cause of the sublime, that 
Mr. Burke was equally mistaken in his reasoning upon the subject, and that 
mankind has been equally in error, as to the nature of their own feelings, when 
they were acted upon by the illusions of those great masters of the imagination, 
at whose so potent bidding, the passions have been awakened from their sleep, 
and by whose magic a crowded Theatre has been changed to a lonely shore, to a 
witch’s cave, to an enchanted island, to a murderer’s castle, to the ramparts of 
an usurper, to the battle, to the midnight carousal of the camp or the tavern, to 
every various scene of the living world.** 


17 yy, iii. 18 ty, xix. 19 Tv, vii. 20 P, 150. 
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The first part of this passage is evidently connected with a favor- 
ite idea of Burke’s: 


All general privations are great, because they are all terrible; vacuity, darkness, 
solitude, and silence.™ 


This leads Mrs. Radcliffe to a general confession of faith in 

the “picturesque in feeling.’”” Dryden, of course, is found want- 
ing. 
Whatever this may be called, which crowns the mind of a poet, and distinguishes 
it from every other mind, our whole heart instantly acknowledges it in Shak- 
speare, Milton, Gray, Collins, Beattie, and a very few others, not excepting 
Thomson, to whose powers the sudden tear of delight and admiration bears at 
once both testimony and tribute. How deficient Dryden was of a poet’s feelings 
in the fine province of the beautiful and the graceful, is apparent from his altera- 
tion of the Tempest, by which he has not only lessened the interest by incumber- 
ing the plot, but has absolutely disfigured the character of Miranda, whose 
simplicity, whose tenderness and innocent affections, might, to use Shakespeare’s 
own words in another play, ‘be shrined in crystal.’ A love of moral beauty is as 
essential in the mind of a poet, as a love of picturesque beauty. There is as 
much difference between the tone of Dryden’s moral feelings and those of 
Milton, as there is between their perceptions of the grand and beautiful in 
nature. Yet, when I recollect the ‘Alexander’s Feast,’ I am astonished at the 
powers of Dryden, and at my own daring opinions upon them; and should be 
ready to unsay much that I have said, did I not consider this particular instance 
of the power of music upon Dryden’s mind, to be as wonderful as any instance 
he has exhibited of the effect of that enchanting art in his sublime ode. I cannot, 
however, allow it to be the finest ode in the English language, so long as I re- 
member Gray’s Bard, and Collins’s Ode on the Passions. 


This passage has the ring of late eighteenth-century criticism; 
it would have interested Wordsworth and Coleridge at the time 
it was written, about 1802, but it was merely a historical relic by 
the time it was published in 1826. No elaborate proof is needed 
to show that Mrs. Radcliffe wanted to be counted among the 
poets rather than among the novelists, but the evidence of her 
minute knowledge of Shakespeare both in the library and on the 
stage is worth having, and her development of a general theory 
of Gothic esthetic under the influence of Burke has considerable 
significance. 
Aan D. McKILLop 
The Rice Institute 


® II, vi. 2 Pp, 151. 
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DER HOHE MUT BEI REINMAR VON HAGENAU 
MINNESANGS FRUHLING 179,3 


Die nachstehende Arbeit erwuchs in unmittelbarem Zusam- 
menhang mit den Untersuchungen iiber den “Anti-Reinmar,” 
die ich 1930 im Septemberheft der Publications of the Modern 
Language Association vorgelegt habe.' Etwa gleichzeitig sind 


1 Ich gebrauche dieselben Abkiirzungen wie dort, mit Einfiigung einiger 
neuer Titel (andres im Text): 

“Anti-Reinmar”: Vf., “Ein Anti-Reinmar,”’ PMLA. 45 (1930), 629-683. 

Arnold: August Arnold, Studien tiber den Hohen Mut, Von deutscher 
Poeterey 9 (1930), Leipzig, 1930. 

Becker: Reinhold Becker, Der altheimische Minnesang, Halle, 1882. 

Brinkmann: Hennig Brinkmann, Zu Wesen und Form mittelalterlicher Dich- 
tung, Halle, 1928. 

Burdach: Konrad Burdach, Reinmar der Alie und Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, ‘Leipzig, 1880, *Halle, 1928. 

“Fehde”’: Vf., ““Fehde und Minne bei Reinmar von Hagenau,’”’ JEGP. 29 
(1930), 18-40. 

Halbach: Kurt Halbach, Walther von der Vogelweide und die Dichter von 
Minnesangs Friihling, Tiib. Germ. Arb. 3 (1927). 

HMS.: Minnesinger, gesammelt von Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen, 
Leipzig, 1838. 

Kraus: Carl von Kraus, Die Lieder Reimars des Alien, Abh. d. Bayer. Ak. d. 
Wiss., Bd. xxx, Miinchen, 1919. 

Langenbucher: Hellmuth Langenbucher, Das Gesicht des deutschen Minne- 
sangs und seine Wandlungen, Heidelberg, 1930. 

MF.: Des Minnesangs Friihling, hrsg. von Lachmann und Haupt, neu 
bearb. von Friedrich Vogt, ‘Leipzig 1923. (1930 bringt dringend notwendige 
Erginzungen zum Druckfehlerverzeichnis S. 468 leider nicht). 

Naumann: Hans Naumann, “Ritterliche Standeskultur um 1200,” 
Héfische Kultur, Halle 1929 (zus. mit Giinther Miiller). 

Neumann: Friedrich Neumann, “Ritterliche Dichtung,” Aufriss der deut- 
schen Literaturgeschichte, hrsg. von H. A. Korff und W. Linden, *Leipzig u. 
Berlin, 1931; urspriinglich Z/Dk. 42 (1928). 

Paul: Hermann Paul, “Kritische Beitriige zu den Minnesingern,” PBB. 2 
(1876), 487-545. 

Schmidt: Erich Schmidt, Reinmar von Hagenau und Heinrich von Rugge, 
QF. 4 (1874). 

Schneider: Hermann Schneider, Helden-, Geistlichen- und Ritterdichtung, 
Heidelberg, 1925. 

SMS.: Die Schweizer Minnesinger, hrsg. von Karl Bartsch, Frauenfeld, 1886. 

Vogt: Besprechung von Kraus (s. oben), AfdA. 40 (1921), 119-127. 

Wilmanns I: Wilhelm Wilmanns, Leben und Dichien Walthers odV., 2. Aufl. 
umgearb. von Victor Michels, Halle, 1916. 

Wilmanns II: Ders., Walther odV. herausgegeben und erklart, 4. Aufl. um- 
gearb. von Victor Michels, Halle, 1924. 
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August Arnolds sehr willkommene Studien tiber den Hohen Mut 
erschienen, die aber gerade in dem Reinmar-Teil, Seite 17-21, 
erkennen lassen, dass der Einzelpersénlichkeit, von der er mit 
Recht ausgeht, ohne “‘biogenetische Analyse des Stils und der 
inneren Kunstform”’ (Burdach, S. 439) nicht so leicht beizukom- 
men ist. Da, wie ich hier zu zeigen gedenke, Ton 179,3 (Kraus’ 
Nr. 19) einen Wendepunkt in Reinmars Schaffen darstellt, 
gewinnt durch Arnolds Buch die Beschaftigung damit erneuten 
Reiz. 

i. Bei der Herausschalung des Eigentums des Anti-Reinmars 
hat sich ergeben, dass der Aufgesang der Strophe 195,9a nicht, 
wie Kraus annimmt, mit dem ganzen Liede zu verwerfen ist, 
sondern echten Reinmar darstellt (die Beweisgriinde eingehend 
“Anti-Reinmar” §§ 30—34).2 An sich kein so tiberraschender 
Befund, wie zB. die unter Hohenburg und Rotenburg mit ver- 
schiedenen Erginzungen iiberlieferten Aufgesinge von HMS. 
1,33 a (1) und (3) und HMS. 1,87 (11) und (10) belegen mégen.® 
Fiir die Reinmar-Uberlieferung selbst will ich nur anfiihren, was 
ohne jede Konjektur die Lesarten hergeben: die Vertauschung, 
Abanderung, Ersetzung von Abgesingen in Str. 170,1 E; 170,8 
A und E (verschieden); 182,34 C; 186,1 A; 197,9 E (vgl. auch 
152,1-4: 24g-k BC). Der Fall von 195,9a~-d ist also dem Wesen 
nach keineswegs vereinzelt. Bleibt zu untersuchen, woher der 
Reinmarsche Aufgesang stammt. Haben wir etwa das Lied, zu 
dem er gehért? Und hat ihn der Uberarbeiter gar noch an rich- 
tiger Stelle vorgefunden, also gewusst, was er vor sich hatte? 
Wenn sich diese beiden Fragen iiberzeugend bejahen lassen, die 
ja untereinander und vor allem mit dem urspriinglichen Pro- 
blem, dem der Echtheit des Bruchstiicks iiberhaupt, methodisch 
nichts zu tun haben, so wird anderseits auch diese Echtheit um 
vieles gesicherter erscheinen — mit entsprechenden Riickschliis- 
sen iiber die im “‘Anti-Reinmar”’ verwandte Beweisfiihrung. 


2. Der Stollenbau ist der gleiche wie der von Ton 179,3.4 
Oberflaichliche Durchsicht zeigt in der Tat eine gewisse Dik- 


* Dass Langenbucher S. 13 ein Gewiisch wie Str. 195,3 trotz Kraus immer 
noch als echt zitiert, ist bedauerlich. 

* Vgl. auch Carl von Kraus, Mid. Ubungsbuch, *Heidelberg, 1926, S. 200 f u. 
232. 

‘ Plenio, ““Reinmars zweireihige Stollen,” PBB. 43 (1918), 91; Kraus 11, 46 
u. 65. 
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tions- und Motivverwandtschaft mit diesem. Doch das allein 
kann natiirlich nicht das mindeste entscheiden. Wollen wir das 
Bruchstiick dem Tone zuweisen, so muss es sich dort ganz genau 
einpassen lassen, oder es bliebe alles bei einem zwecklosen Her- 
umraten, an dem niemand gelegen sein kann. Nun ist Ton 179,3 
trotz Kraus’ und Burdachs Bemiihungen noch immer einer der 
schwierigsten in Reinmars Eigentum. Um jede petitio princi pii 
zu vermeiden, ist daher zunichst dieser Ton, so wie wir ihn 
haben, nach Gestalt und Gehalt aufzuarbeiten. Dann erst wird 
sich auf das Bruchstiick zuriickkommen lassen. Dreierlei wird 
uns also beschiftigen: (1) Die Strophenordnung von 179,3. Dabei 
ist von neuem die alte Unterscheidung von ‘Strophenkranz’ und 
‘Strophenkette’ zu priifen (vgl. ““Fehde”’ § 1), der letzthin Hans 
Naumann ihre geistesgeschichtliche Ausdeutung gegeben hat, 
wenn er sagt (S. 36): “In dieser Lyrik ist es ...so, dass die 
gemeinsame Form erst den Strophen eime Stimmung, ein Ge- 
fiihl, einen Sinn verleiht und sie damit zu einem Gedichte ver- 
bindet.’*® Dasselbe von andrer Seite beleuchtet bei Brinkmann 
(S. 93): ““Gegebene Elemente werden vom Kiinstler zu neuem 
Mosaik zusammengefiigt. . . . Strophe tritt locker neben Strophe, 
oft durch formale Mittel gebunden. Der Zusammenhang ist 
haufig so schwer erkennbar, dass die Strophenfolge durch die 
Uberlieferung grausam zerstért werden konnte und auch heute 
mit den verfeinerten Mitteln unserer Textkritik nicht mehr ganz 
wieder gewonnen werden kann.’”* Wie wesentlich fiir Beurteilung 
des Kunstwerks die Strophenordnung ist, geht hieraus mit er- 
wiinschter Deutlichkeit hervor, denn die Strophen allein, bzw. 
die in ihnen enthaltenen Motive sind ja nur die Elemente, die 
einzelnen Steinchen, aus denen sich das Mosaik zusammensetzt. 
Dem Dichter war es gewiss nicht einerlei, ob man etwa seine 


5 Wie mir scheint, hat Hermann Schneider AfdA. 49 (1930), 134 Naumann 
missverstanden. Man darf das Wértchen “erst” nicht iibersehen. Dass “nach 
einem zusammenhingenden Gedankengang . . . nicht gesucht werden” brauche, 
hat N. gewiss nicht sagen wollen, doch hatte er wohl besser “‘verbiirgt” statt 
“‘verleiht” geschrieben. 

6 Vgl. auch Giinther Miller, Merker-Stammlers Reallexikon 11, 212. Das 
Problem gut beleuchtet bei Franz Saran, Das Ubersetzen aus dem Mhd., Halle, 
1930, S. 119 f. Speziell fiir Reinmar s. Neumann S. 26 und Halbach in einem vom 
Januar 1927 datierten Aufsatz ZfdPh. 54 (1929), 435 f. Halbachs an sich wohl 
erwogene Bemerkungen beruhen auf einem Text, den auch Kraus’ lichtbringende 
Arbeit noch nicht vollkommen gestaltet hat. 
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Schlussstrophe an beliebiger Stelle sang. Gerade an Ton 179,3 
wird sich gut dartun lassen, dass eine héhere Form, die jeder 
Strophe ihren Inhalt und ihre Stellung im Gesamtk6rper an- 
weist, im hochhéfischen Minnesang schon durch Reinmar zur 
vélligen Ausprigung gelangt war. (2) Die Einordnung des Bruch- 
stiicks 195,9a—d. Mit der Bedeutsamkeit von Frage 1 verglichen, 
muss diese an sich als nebensichlich gewertet werden. Ihre Lé- 
sung ist aber doch zu versuchen quasi als Probe aufs Exempel an 
jener, mit der sie methodisch nicht verbunden ist. (3) Die Ent- 
stehung des ganzen Liedes 179,3, zugleich seine Stellung in der 
Walther-Fehde und in Reinmars Schaffen itiberhaupt in Hinblick 
auf den héhen muot. 


I 


3. Burdach (S. 219 f) hat bekanntlich versucht, den sieben- 
strophigen Ton in zwei Lieder zu zerlegen und damit zB. bei 
Giske (ZfdPh. 18 [1886], 77) und bei Becker (S. 174) Zustim- 
mung gefunden. Er trennt bei Z. 179,38, dh. nach Str. rv. Fiir 
das Thema des ersten Liedes hilt er Bekimpfung der huote, 
“der fremden Gewalt, die die Liebenden trennt’”’ (179,6 ff); 


fiir das des zweiten die WiederversGhnung der “durch allzu- 
kecke Werbung verletzten Frau” (180,21 ff). Er meint, “eine 
solche Unklarheit der Motive’ kénne man in einem Liede Rein- 
mars nicht fiir méglich halten. Vogt hat sich offenbar nicht iiber- 
zeugen lassen, sondern ist Haupt gefolgt, doch ohne sich zu der 
Frage zu fiussern. Dagegen versucht Kraus ausdriicklich (1, 32 f; 
11, 9 f), die ““Zusammengehiérigkeit simtlicher sieben Strophen” 
herauszuarbeiten, vornehmlich durch Hinweis auf motivliche 
Beziehungen. Der “Kern aller Strophen” scheint ihm die Art 
von Reinmars werben, dh. ‘‘seines Verhaltens als Liebender, 
sowie die Aufrichtigkeit seiner Neigung.”’ Den ‘‘Zweck des 
Liedes” erkennt er darin, “‘Verleumdungen zuriickzuweisen”’ 
(11, 10). Aber recht klar ist besonders von Str. rv ab der Gedan- 
kengang auch bei ihm nicht, und dabei muss er manche Verse 
aus ihrem Zusammenhang herauslésen, um die Einheitlichkeit 
des Liedes zum Vorschein zu bringen. Wenn er dann annimmt 
(1, 33), ‘dass die Klage des Dichters sich gegen beides wendet,” 
gegen die Menschen wie gegen die Geliebte selbst, so ist Bur- 
dachs Einwurf kaum widerlegt, und 1, 10 gibt er gar “neben 
diesem Hauptzweck”’ noch einen andern zu, “ein gewisses Ein- 
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lenken,”” das dem Gegenstand von Burdachs zweitem Liede 
offenbar entspricht. Am ‘Liebesroman’ orientiert ist die Frage, 
wie es scheint, nur unbefriedigend zu beantworten (doch vgl. 
Anm. 28). Ich will nun nachweisen, dass das siebenstrophige Lied 
allerdings durchaus einheitlich ist, sowohl nach seinem motiv- 
lichen wie seinem geistigen Thema, dabei im Aufbau so straff 
wie das Beste, was Reinmar geschaffen, nur muss man den Sinn 
des Ganzen im Wesen des Minnesangs selbst suchen und darf 
den Gegensatz zu Walther nicht iibersehen. 

4. Ausserlich bedarf es nur der Umstellung einer Strophe. 
Uber 1-1v, in b and E in iibereinstimmender Folge iiberliefert, 
herrscht kein Streit. Erst von v ab, 180,1, hat man den Eindruck 
des Zusammengesuchten — fast als ob der Dichter sein Motiv- 
register durchginge, um zu sehen, was sich da etwa noch an- 
bringen liesse. Das Ende des Liedes ist entsprechend matt und 
unentschieden, sowohl in Kraus’ wie in Burdachs Interpreta- 
tion.” Zum Gliick sehen wir genau, wie die jetzige Strophenfolge, 
die auf Haupt zuriickgeht, zustande gekommen ist, und kénnen 
daher ganz objektive Kritik daran iiben. Die Strophen 180,1. 
10 stehen nur in b (82 und 83) als letzte von sechs, Str. 180,19 
nur in E (217) als letzte von fiinf. Demnach hat Haupt, wie 
meistens, streng sachlich nach der iusseren Beglaubigung geord- 
net, indem er der Alteren Liederhandschrift mit zwei Plus- 
strophen den Vorrang gab vor dem jiingern Sammelband mit ei- 
ner (vgl. auch seine Herstellung von r-1v, die b gegeniiber E 
bevorzugt). Dass auf diese Weise ein innerer Zusammenhang 
erzielt wire, hat er gewiss gar nicht sagen wollen. Fiir jeden aber, 
der die Echtheit aller drei Strophen zugesteht — und an der 
hat bis jetzt niemand direkt gezweifelt — entscheidet dieser 
Zufall der Uberlieferung gar nichts. Wire zB. 83 b an seiner 
jetzigen Stelle nicht in b, sondern in E erhalten geblieben, so 
stinde vermutlich die nun ‘einzelne’ Strophe 82 b am Schluss, 
und dabei gehen b und E hier, wie Burdach zeigt (S. 219), in der 
Tat auf eine gemeinsame Quelle zuriick! Die eine iiberschiissige 
E-Strophe kann also vor, hinter oder zwischen die beiden b- 


7 Kraus 1, 33: “Die Art seines werbens schildert er . . . zum Schlusse mit 
etwas bestimmteren Angaben”; 11, 10: “Den Anspruch auf /én hilt er freilich 
noch aufrecht: [180,26 f.] So schliesst das Lied.”’ Bei Burdach S. 220 ist der Leer- 
lauf noch deutlicher: “Dann lenkt er ein und bezeichnet das, was er erbeten, als 
kleinen lén, nach dem er ernstlich nie verlangt habe” (!). 
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Strophen gehéren (auch im Falle der Burdachschen Abtren- 
nung). Ja selbst die tiberlieferte Aufeinanderfolge dieser zwei 
darf nicht als gesichert gelten, denn es ist nach manchen ahn- 
lichen Fallen* sehr wohl denkbar, dass 83 b schon in der b-Quelle 
nachgetragen war, 82 b aber, also 180,1, die wahre Schluss- 
strophe darstellt.* Eben diese Reihenfolge méchte ich vorschla- 
gen: 82 b an den Schluss, wihrend 83 b und 217 E so stehen blei- 
ben wie jetzt. 

5. Damit riickt eine kleine Emendation bei Kraus (1, 32") 
in neue Beleuchtung. Er will 180,9 mit Recht werbde lesen statt 
des ‘‘vulgireren minne,” womit er auch der Uberlieferung immer- 
hin naher bleibt als Haupt.’ Zur Stiitzung vermerkt er, dass 
das Lied anhebt Als ich werbe, itibersieht aber (vgl. auch m, 10 
u. 49), dass der so gewonnene Text swer nu werbe als ich seine 
Strophe v, dh. 180,1, geradezu als Schlussstrophe abstempelt: Das 
Lied kehrt bedeutsam an seinen Ausgangspunkt zuriick. Dass da 
kein Zufall waltet, lasst sich erharten. Wir finden ganz Ahn- 
liches in der Verklammerung der drei Mannsstrophen in Ton 
154,32 (Str. rv ist unecht, Kraus 1, 17 f), sowie bei den einander 


besonders eng zugeordneten Strophen 164,12. 21 (Ich sach 

als ich si sach).™ Doch sei hier auf einen ganz 
andern Zusammenhang verwiesen, namlich mit Ton 159,1, 
demselben, der bei Hofe so schweren Anstoss erregt hatte: Ich 
wirbe umb allez daz ein man, woran hier Als ich werbe, gleichfalls 


® Vgl. zB. zu Ton 175,1 “Fehde” § 1; zu Ton 184,31 “Anti-Reinmar” § 19; 
zu Walther 120,25 ebda. § 38; prinzipiell ebda. Anm. 100 (s. auch Hermann 
Schneider S. 382 ff uam.). Die Auseinandernahme der Handschrift C bei Her- 
stellung der Faksimile-Ausgabe des Inselverlags hat ja erneut gelehrt, wie 
strophenweise die Sammler ihr Material grossenteils zusammengebracht, s. 
Einleitungen, Leipzig 1929, Rudolf Sillib, ““Die Geschichte der Handschrift,” S. 
9 ff; genauer Benno Hilliger, Zbl. f. Bibliothekswesen 43 (1926), fiir Reinmar 
speziell S. 169 u. 171 f. 

® Kraus1, 33 meint, 83 b sei “im Wortlaut sicherlich stark entstellt,” was in 
meinem Sinne zu deuten ware; aber mit Unrecht, s. unten Anm. 22. Héchstens 
ware 180,13 daz er statt unde zu lesen; iiber unde bei Reinmar vgl. Kraus, 1, 40.2 

1° Die Hs. gibt: . . . swer mv werbe der minne als ich, worin sich der minne 
leicht als Glosse begreift. Umgekehrt werbe einzufiigen wire kein Grund gewesen. 
Beachte ferner Reinmars Ausfall gegen das werben der ungeiriuwen 167,27 ff 
(s. “Fehde” § 2), zu deren héhem muote er sich im Gegensatz fiihlte (unten § 
18). 

4 Vgl. iiber all diese Erscheinungen bei Reinmar Kraus m, 49, Burdach S. 
95 f. 
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in erster Zeile, gewiss stark anklingt. Bei schirferer Durchsicht 
bemerkt man aber noch anderes, nimlich dass die Motive der 
dortigen Strophen m1, m1 und tv, dh. aller ausser 1 (159,5—9!) 
und v, die Walther in seiner Parodie so hart mitgenommen 
hatte, hier in 1 und m wieder auftauchen, allerdings — und 
bezeichnenderweise — aus dem Panegyrisch-Schwirmerischen 
ins Pathetische oder Elegische abgewandelt. Um nur ein Bei- 
spiel hierher zu setzen, man halte 159,14 f, waz obe ein wunder 
lihte an mir geschiht, daz si mich eteswenne gerne siht? samt dem 
hohen Gliick, das diese Hoffnung dem Dichter einzuschliessen 
scheint, gegen den ‘Trost in Trinen’ 179,27 ff: dar under tuot 
got lihte ein wunder, daz si mir werden mac.“ Zwischen beiden 
Liedern liegen wenigstens Walthers Spottstrophen 111,23. 32 
und Reinmars erste, unmittelbare Antwort darauf, Ton 196,35;% 
was sonst etwa noch, bleibt genauer zu untersuchen, viel wohl 
nicht (s. unten §§ 13-16). Aber man sollte meinen: Wollte der 
angegriffene Dichter“ noch einmal gleichsam auftrumpfen, 
wollte er die Welt wissen lassen, dass er sich keineswegs geschla- 
gen fiihlte, dass er vielmehr nun erst recht auf seiner Art des 
werbens beharre (dies letzte ahnlich von Kraus betont!), so 
hatte er das kaum nachdriicklicher und zugleich feiner, vorneh- 


2 Ferner: 179,12—14: 159,10 f; 179, 15-20: 159,23-27; 179,21-24: 159,13 f; 
179,25 f: 159,28-31; 179,27-29: 159,14 f. — Auch hierdurch widerlegt sich wohl 
Singers Ansicht PBB. 44 (1920), 448 f, iiber die stiickweise Entstehung von Ton 
159,1 (11 u. rv spatere Zusiitze), s. “Anti-Reinmar” Anm. 99. 

48 Auch Kraus setzt die beiden Lieder, anders als Halbach, in unmittelbare 
zeitliche Beriihrung, vgl. unten Anm. 45. 

1 Also Reinmar. Kraus hat sich in seinem Bericht iiber “Die Waltherfor- 
schung des letzten Jahrzehnts,” Bayerisches Bildungswesen Jg. 4, Nr. 5 (1. Mai 
1930), 266, durch meine Darlegung der Unechtheit von 170,22-35, JEGP. 28 
(1929), 203-214, nicht tiberzeugen lassen. Mein eigentlicher, ‘positivistischer’ 
Nachweis, der von der Analyse der Motive und des Stils ginzlich unabhingig 
ist, lasst sich in wenig Zeilen wiedergeben: Man vergleiche die sicher unechten 
Abgesange von Str. 1 und 11 in E, die von denen in bC véllig abweichen, mit 
dem Aufgesang von Str. rv in bCE (von der Str. v natiirlich nicht zu trennen 
ist). Der unleugbare Zusammenhang, der da zu Tage tritt, enthiillt den E-Text 
als Uberarbeitung mit zwei Zusatzstrophen, die in der bC-Quelle dem urspriing- 
lich dreistrophigen, allein echten Text nachgetragen worden sind. Die Uberlie- 
ferung in A ist triimmerhaft (Str. rv u. v fehlen beide, aber auch Str. 1), steht 
tiberhaupt abseits. Auf diese Fragen geht Kraus nicht ein. Ich habe inzwischen 
meinen Standpunkt weiter zu begriinden versucht bei der Analyse von Ton 
175,1 (“Fehde” §§ 3 Schluss, 4-6), sowie durch Vergleichung des Liedes 183,9 
(“Anti-Reinmar” § 26). Warum Verkniipfung mit Ton 197,15 und 152,25 
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mer tun kénnen als durch einen fast gleichklingenden Anfang.” 
Nur war dafiir zu sorgen, dass die Feinheit nicht iiberhért wurde, 
darum standen die Schlusszeilen des Ganzen, er guote lebe 
in héhem muote, swer nu werbe als ich, der Idee nach vermutlich 
fest, noch ehe die erste Strophe fertig war — eine erneute, 
bekriaftigte, fast herausfordernde Erinnerung an jenen Ton 
159,1.% 

6. Diese beiden Klammern: Als ich werbe...—... swer 
nu werbe als ich, lassen eine Spannweite der dichterischen Kon- 
zeption ermessen, die iiber blosses Zusammenfiigen einer Anzahl 
von Strophen, wie es noch Friedrich Neumann annahm (S. 26), 
weit erhaben ist. Auch Burdachs Zweiteilung wird schon damit 
hinfallig. Vielmehr stehen wir offenbar vor einer Dichtung, die 
von vornherein in festen, grossen, ja wuchtigen Ausmassen an- 
gelegt war. Wir gewinnen an ihr einen neuen textkritischen 
Massstab fiir Reinmars Kunst iiberhaupt, der freilich nicht ohne 
unermiidliche Einzelbeobachtung zu verwenden ist. Den Bau 
dieser Dichtung will ich nun im einzelnen untersuchen, um auch 
die innere Notwendigkeit der hier vertretenen Strophenfolge zu 
erweisen und so die héhere und die innere Form, die Gestalt der 
ganzen Schépfung herauszustellen. Die Auseinandersetzung mit 
friiheren, an der Hauptschen Ordnung orientierten Ansichten 
findet man in den Fussnoten. Die gesellschaftliche Funktion des 
Liedes sei als selbstverstandlich vorausgesetzt. Dabei mége man 
aber immer die durch die Fehde geschaffene Situation im Sinne 
behalten. Realinterpretation aller dusserlich minnehaften Ele- 
mente, wie Verbannung u. dgl., liegt mir natiirlich ginzlich 
fern. Immerhin ist nie zu vergessen, dass Reinmar damit eigen- 





(Kraus’ Nr. 8 u. 12) wie manches andere fiir mich ausscheidet, ersieht man aus 
Anm. 42, bzw. 55. Die Sache ist, wie ich bald zu zeigen hoffe, textkritisch wich- 
tiger als man zuniichst glauben michte, dabei auch fiir das Bild Walthers und 
Reinmars keineswegs belanglos. 

4 Dass es in Reinmars Art ist, zwei Lieder durch solche Eingangs-Respon- 
sionen zu verkniipfen, belegt Kraus an einigen gewiss weniger deutlichen Bei- 
spielen 11, 49, mit den ferneren Hinweisen. Sogar fiir ‘gemeinsames Reimmate- 
rial’ ist gesorgt: Etwa die Hiilfte der Reime von Ton 159,1 kehren so oder ganz 
aihnlich in 179,3 wieder, so wenig das an sich beweist. 

46 Hennig Brinkmann S. 94 Anm. arbeitet die “eigentiimliche Bedeutung,” 
die dem Schlusse des Minneliedes zukommt, trefflich heraus: “Er allein gibt den 
eigentlichen Sinn des Ganzen zu erkennen [!] . . . Der Endvers schliesst gern mit 
einer Pointe [!]. Er schliesst in jedem Sinne des Wortes. . . . Das Gedicht steht 
sozusagen als etwas Festes da,” ist also auch als solches konzipiert. 
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stes Minneerlebnis zu gestalten vorgibt. Wenn es sich also auch 
im einzelnen nur um eine Einkleidung handelt, so kann die doch 
fiir die von uns gesuchten Zusammenhinge ganz wesentlich sein. 
Ich behalte darum Ausdriicke wie ‘Liebe,’ ‘Geliebte’ usw. ge- 
trost bei — in den Ausdrucksformen der Liebe, meist unbe- 
friedigter Liebe, bot sich nun mal der Minnesang den Zeit- 
genossen dar.!” 

7. Reinmar arbeitete mit ‘Motiven.’ Hier kommt es einmal 
darauf an festzustellen, was fiir Motive vorliegen und vor allem 
wie sie mit einander verwoben sind, ferner aber, was fiir Kom- 
plexe geistiger Art, falls tiberhaupt vorhanden, in die motiv- 
lichen eingebettet sind. Mit einem gepressten Wunsch nach 
friide setzt der Dichter ein, solcher fréide wie sein werben und das 
ihm eigene Hochgefiihl sie verdienen.'* Er kann sie brauchen, 
denn etwas Unerhdértes hat sich begeben: Er ist plitzlich’® aus 
den Augen der Geliebten verbannt. Damit ist seine iussere Lage 
gekennzeichnet, die innere angedeutet. Wir haben das land- 
liufige Motiv von der dibelen huote, dem aber ein neuer, gestei- 
gerter Sinn verliehen ist durch Verwertung als véllig unerwar- 
tete Wendung. Wie es zu dieser Wendung gekommen sei — was 
sich doch Reinmar schon hier reichlich iiberlegt haben muss 
—, das gibt er erst viel spiter zu verstehen, in Str. 180,19, die 


17 Rosenhagen, Reallexikon 11, 355 b, 363 a. So schreibt Neumann von Rein- 
mar: “In seiner Lyrik wird die ‘hohe Minne’ unter der dichterischen. . . . Form 
des Liebesschmerzes eingedeutscht.” Vgl. anderseits Langenbucher S. 7 ff. 

18 Als .. . mir min herse sté bedeutet hier kaum “gemiiss . . . der Aufrichtig- 
keit meines Herzens” (Kraus 1,32; 11,10), sondern allgemeiner “meiner seelischen 
Haltung entsprechend,” womit der spezifisch Reinmarsche héhe muot gemeint 
ist; herse fiir muot in Verbindung mit Adhe stén bei Reinmar 177,15 und 176,5 
(das unnachahmliche Lied ist echt, trotz Kraus 1, 73, doch mit Singers Stro- 
phenordnung PBB. 44 [1920], 450: 176,5. 38. 27. 16). Andre Stellen ZfdA. 29 
(1885), 146. Arnold S. 9 f bemerkt, dass zumal bei den rheinischen Dichtern 
héhez herze gern fiir héher muot gesetzt wird. Vgl. auch Ende dieses §. 

19 Nach den klaren Worten: mir ist vil unsanflter nu dan é, die nach ihrem 
Zusammenhang auf Uberraschung abzielen (vgl. § 12 Schluss). Der Dichter 
spricht, als sei er erst vor kurzem von einem unbegreiflicherweise vergeblichen 
Versuch, die Herrin zu sehen, zuriickgekehrt (die umgekehrte Situation wird 
ausfiihrlich geschildert 164,12 ff!). Kraus 11, 9 (vgl. m, 8, 12, 31 f, 38 f) meint 
allerdings, “das Zutrittsverbot bleibt aufrecht,” denn Reinmar habe auf diese 
Situation in Ton 171,32, Nr. 17, schon vorausgedeutet, nachdem er mit der 
rede, dem Preislied 165,28 in Nr. 16, der Dame so nahe gekommen sei, dazs 
érste vrdget des waz gendden st der ich dé ger, und nun durch seine Offenheit 
ihren ersten sorn und das Zutrittsverbot in Nr. 19 heraufbeschworen hitte — 
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schmerzliche Resignation atmet (s. u., besonders bei Anm. 28 
u. 30), und zwar wird dadurch das epische Element hier wie dort 
in ein dramatisch-lyrisches umgesetzt. Hier also gibt er mit 
guter Psychologie zunichst nur den Seelenzustand des Verstos- 
senen wieder: Enttauschung, Schmerz, Zorn, Verwiinschungen 
iiberstiirzen sich bis zu der leidenschaftlichen Versicherung, 
diese Vorsicht, diese ganze Verbannung sei sinnlos und liacher- 
lich — dies alles aber in iiberaus kunstvollem Versbau! So 
meldet sich am Schlusse von 1 das motivliche Thema: Auseinan- 
dersetzung mit der huote, wie es ahnlich schon Burdach aufge- 
fasst. Die liefe nun eigentlich auf Spiegelfechterei hinaus, aber 
zugleich erscheint in dem Wirrwarr der Gefiihle klar eine Idee: 
die Idee des unverdienten Leids (vgl. etwa 165,15 f und zumal 
175,25), und mit der als Grundmotiv steuert der Dichter nun 
alsbald auf sein geistiges Thema los. Sie wird abgewandelt, mit 
weher Ironie, zu Beginn von 11: Mich gentdet niemer salic man 
durch die liebe dies an mir erseiget hat. trést noch vriide ich nie 
von ir gewan —, womit implizite die Frage gegeben ist: Wozu 
dies Leid itiberhaupt hinnehmen? Warum nicht lieber entsagen? 
Direkt und deutlich wird diese erst in 11 ausgesprochen (wé war 
umbe verspreche ich arebeit), beantwortet mit dem Schicksals- 
motiv, dem elegischen Bekenntnis: Ich kann nicht anders — ich 
muoz leben als ich pflac. Sie liegt aber schon den in m nun folgen- 





was man alles freilich erst aus Nr. 23, 160,6, zu entnehmen habe. Kraus sagt 
nicht, ob nach seiner Meinung die Zuhérer die Anspielung ahnend deuten, bzw. 
sich erkliren lassen konnten. Mir will dieses scheinen: Wenn ja, so hatte damit 
der Dichter die dramatischste Wendung in seinem dienest um alle doch offenbar 
erstrebte Wirkung gebracht, man fragt sich vergebens, warum; wenn nicht, so 
rechnet Kraus augenscheinlich mit einem ‘Roman’ verwunderlichster Art (am 
besten skizziert 1, 31 f), zumal auch wir, denen er in dieser Form fertig vorliegt, 
auf derartig versteckte Verflechtungen von selber schwerlich geraten wiirden. 
Schon Vogt opponierte, AfdA. 40 (1921), 125, allgemein auch Giinther Miiller, 
DtVjs. 5 (1927), 128 f. Vielmehr fallt Nr. 17, 171,32, nach metrischen, motiv- 
lichen und stilistischen Kriterien in die Zeit von Ton 185,27 (vgl. 171,33; 172,11 
ff: 185,35 ff; 171,35 f; 172,19: 186,6. 8; 172,22: 186,12; wegen der Echtheit der 
fraglichen Strophen s. “Anti-Reinmar” § 28) und mit diesem sicherlich spiter 
als Ton 179,3. Mindestens diirften die Worte der Dame 172,7: ich wart noch 
nie von im gejaget, “sondern umgekehrt: er von mir!” (Kraus 1, 8), riick- 
weisend auf 180,21 sol mich das verjagen eine weit drastischere Wirkung tun als 
so, und ihre ‘Unverstindlichkeit’ wire sofort behoben. Dass Nr. 17 aber auch 
durch das voraufgehende bzw. das folgende Lied oder beide nicht vor 179,3 zu 
halten ist, versuche ich weiter unten darzutun, s. §§ 13-15. 
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den grossen, pathetischen Worten zugrunde: ... daz mir der 
muot des héhe stat daz ichs ie getorste biten ein wtp mit alsé 
reinen siten usw., die das leit-Motiv fiir den Augenblick véllig 
iiberténen.*° Die Vorwegnahme der Antwort auf eine Frage, die 
dem Dichter gleichsam noch unbewusst ist, dann das Nach- 
holen der Frage, als sei sie ihm durch die vom Herzen schon 
gegebene Antwort erst recht bewusst geworden, damit zusam- 
menhingend die Abwandlung des Spontan-Pathetischen zum 
Reflektiert-Elegischen (vgl. 179,15: 24, mit gleichem Reim- 
wort) — das eben ist ein Verweben von Motiven, so verinner- 
licht, so beseelt, wie man es selbst bei Reinmar nicht oft wieder 
findet. Freilich ist es “‘keine seelische Entwicklung,” “kein 
Ergiessen der Seele,’™ aber auch nichts Ertiifteltes; es ist ganz 
einfach Kunst, deren Eingebungen in jedem Zeitalter den 
Kénner vom Dilettanten und vom Macher unterschieden ha- 
ben — lyrisch erlebt, nicht verstandesmissig. Wohl hatte der 
Dichter ein Recht, gerade hier und jetzt von seinem héhen muote 
zu zeugen, einerlei ob durch kunst, ob durch sein werben oder 
beides erregt! So stehen am Schluss von 111 /eit und héher muot 
neben einander, in augenscheinlich uniiberbriickbarem Gegen- 
satz, dem nur die Hoffnung auf ein wunder zart die gedankliche 
Schirfe nimmt. Auch das geistige Thema ist damit gestellt: Es 
gilt den Widerspruch Jeit: héher muot irgendwie aufzulésen. Das 
kann nicht logisch geschehen, sondern nur durch eine seelische 
Umfassung beider. Durch eine scheinbare motivliche Abschwei- 
fung arbeitet der Dichter darauf hin in tv: Eine andre Méglich- 
keit dem /eide zu entfliehen: die Anspriiche ein wenig zu missi- 
gen, ist ihm in den Sinn gekommen — doch nur um so heftiger 


2° Dieses getorste deutet kaum auf ein “gewisses Einlenken” der Geliebten 
gegeniiber (Kraus m, 10). Reinmar trigt vielmehr seine Grundidee von hoher 
Minne vor: Auch das gibt héhen muot, dass man “Unmégliches begehrt.” Er 
betont gerade das Wagnis, die Kiihnheit seines werbens, statt sie zu entschuldi- 
gen, wie auch aus der wortlich zitierenden Verwendung dieser Strophe in Ulrich 
von Liechtensteins erstem Biichlein (Lachmann 55,9 f. 15 ff) klar hervorgeht. 
Vgl. ferner Anm. 24, 28 u. 30. Dass die seelische Erhebung hier “gedimpft” 
erscheine, lasst sich zwar im Vergleich mit Morungen verteidigen (Arnold S. 
20 f), aber nicht, wenn man Reinmar an Reinmar misst. 

% Vgl. Brinkmann S. 92 ff, Giinther Miiller, DtVjs. 1 (1923), 63, 71 ff, 84 f, 
91, auch Reallexikon 11, 212. Der Gefahr allzu starken ‘Typisierens’ ist sich 
Miller iibrigens durchaus bewusst, und es ist bemerkenswert, dass er gerade bei 
Reinmar etwas zaudert (S. 74), 
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und michtiger treibt ihn der innere Riickschlag in dieses /eit 
zuriick. Und nun auf einmal der Gedanke, nach welchem er in 
zwei, drei Strophen gleichsam gerungen, kurz und klar: schade 
und frume st min. Darin wirkt frume zuniichst ganz unbegreif- 
lich, irrational. Es ist nur ‘unterirdisch,’ aber darum um so tiefer 
mit dem Vorhergehenden verbunden, insofern die Bewahrung 
seiner idealistischen Einstellung, jener Versuchung zum Trotz, 
den Dichter erneut mit dem Hochgefiihl durchstrémt, an dem 
er noch eben (179,27—29) fast verzagen wollte. Aus dieser Ver- 
schlingung der Motive die wie blitzartige Erkenntnis: /ei# und 
héher muot,statt sich auszuschliessen, bedingen sich in ihm gegen- 
seitig, schade und frume fallen zusammen, werden eins in min. 
Das ist eine Verséhnung der Gegensitze, mit der das Lied wohl 
schliessen kénnte, aber nicht darf. In Wahrheit liegt darin eine 
hohe psychische Spannung, die, wenn sie sich auch vom Dichter 
nicht lésen liisst, entschieden tiefere Durchforschung heischt, 
und zwar unmittelbar von min, dem Ich-Begriff her. Die nich- 
ste, also die Falkenstrophe,” ist so aufs engste mit dieser ver- 
kniipft: Ich bin ..., so hebt sie an, waihrend als héhe geri direkt 
auf ich wilz haben eine, 179,37, zuriickweist.™ Sie fiihrt die Dich- 
tung auf den Gipfel, indem si: recht eigentlich das Wesen des 


= Kraus 1, 33 findet diese Strophe “im Wortlaut sicherlich stark entstellt’’ 
(vgl. Anm. 9) und meint unter Hinweis auf die auffalligen Wortwiederholungen: 
“So jimmerlich stammelt Reimar niemals.” Singer PBB. 44, 451 vertauscht in 
Z. 180,11 wilden und kéhe (was fiir den inneren Sinn der Zeile nicht so belanglos 
ist, wie es scheinen michte, s. § 8) und bemerkt, die Wiederholung sei dann 
“nicht Armut, sondern Wortspielerei: hoch und froh, wild und seltsam.” Das 
Adverb wilde kann er vor Tauler nicht belegen — was sich, wie mir scheint, aus 
der Grundbedeutung von ‘wild’ erkliren mag (vgl. Oskar Hauschild, Z/dWf. 11 
[1909], 299 ff). In 550 Versen von Konrads Trojanerkrieg, 14960 ff, begegnet 
wilde als Adjektiv 6mal, in verschiedenen Ableitungen 4mal, darunter aber als 
' Adverb nur wildecliche, 15128. So bleibe ich denn bei der Hs., halte aber mit 
Singer die Wiederholung fiir gewollt, zumal dadurch dem bei valke haufigen 
wilder Reinmarsche Prignanz verliehen wird. Ahnlich gilt dies von héhe: h6h; 
muot: muotet; geflogen: fliuget (nicht fliwhet, wie Singer aaO. will) — so kon- 
sequent ist keine Textverderbnis. Dass ‘geistreiche Spielereien mit dem Begriff’ 
durchaus in Reinmars Art sind, ist sattsam bekannt. Sein Aéher muot ist eben 
wilder muot, seltsam, unverstindlich, irrational. Das will er zur Anschauung 
bringen. 

*® Auch Str. 180,1 beginnt: Jch was . . . , und liesse sich schon direkt an Z. 
179,38 anschliessen, aber nur wenn dann iiberhaupt nichts mehr folgte, als letzte 
Strophe von fiinf, und so hat sie wohl mal in einer b-Quelle gestanden, wo 83 b 
dann nachgetragen wurde (s. Anm. 8). Dagegen verzichtet man auf ein einheit- 
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Minners darstellt, der so polare Gegensitze wie den Willen zur 
Freude und den Willen zum Leid in sich zu vereinen weiss, 
dieses wilde, seltsame, unbegreifliche Wesen, das in héherem 
Sinne allein fiir sein Ungliick verantwortlich ist™ und das er doch 
nicht anders sehen michte, denn so ist er erzogen. In ihr sam- 
meln sich Strahlen von allen voraufgehenden Strophen, mit 
Z. 180,15 und dienet af ungewin™ als dem eigentlichen Brenn- 
punkt, denn gerade vom dienen erwartet man héhen muot, wih- 
rend er, so scheint es jetzt, nur Jei¢ zu gewinnen strebt.* Aber 





liches Thema tiberhaupt, wenn man sie an jetziger Stelle beliisst. Man beachte 
auch die nicht nur dusserliche Verkniipfung gernde — gert — gegert, 179,34: 
180,11: 180,22, s. Text, sowie gernden muot 158,22, ferner gewer — gewert, 179,32: 
180,13. 

* 180,16-18 kann nicht mit Kraus 11, 10 in dem Sinne verstanden werden 
“er gesteht seine Schuld zu,”’ wohlgemerkt Einlenkens halber, denn sender kum- 
ber ist keine Schuld, die ein Werbender abbitten kénnte. Anders wire “meine 
einsige Schuld ist mein sender kumber” (wie bei Adelnburg 148,21 ff), dh. “ich 
bin in Wahrheit unschuldig,” aber das steht nicht da und passt auch nicht dahin. 
Logisch ist ich zu betonen, nicht schuldic — er will die Ursache seines Leids nur 
in sich selber, in seinem wilden muote suchen, ahnlich wie in Str. 174,10 (dazu 
Kraus tf, 16). Allgemeinhin vgl. auch Anm. 20, 28 u. 30. 

*% So wird zu lesen sein (die Hs. hat vf dienet of ungewin!), mit nachdruck- 
samer ‘schwebender Betonung’ auf dienet als dem geringsten von drei Ubeln 
(wenn dies hier eins ist). Haupt und Vogt gestatten sich die gewiss unreinmarische 
Synkope dient. Kraus will, um diese und das zu beanstandende unde zu ver- 
meiden, #f tilgen (1, 33 “‘vielleicht”’: und gedienet ungewin, und so dann in seinen 
Text). Aber wer hatte #f je eingesetzt, und aus welchem Anlass? Anderseits be- 
gegnen ahnliche Betonungen auch sonst bei Reinmar, zB.: dés ts wtplt’chen 
tugenden, 159,8; den gib ich niemdn, 174,32; s. ferner Kraus’ Zusammenstellungen 
der auftaktlosen Verseingiinge, die “unnatiirliche Betonung” zeigen, 11, 49: Es 
sind nach seinen Ansitzen 66, dabei 6 in unserm Tone (dér ist dls héh in unserer 
Strophe!). Zu bewahren ist unbedingt das — in b — iiberlieferte @f/, in dem der 
wahre Sinn der Zeile, der Strophe, des ganzen Liedes, der ganzen Reinmarschen 
minne erst recht aufleuchtet: Andre mégen dienen af minneclichen danc, tif 
szleclichen trést, af lieben win usw. usw., der wilde Reinmar dient @f ungewin. 
Parallelen fehlen jedoch keineswegs: Gutenburg 75,25, und wil ich dienen Uf ir 
haz (vgl. Reinmar 163,12: das ich ir haz se fréiden nime!); Neidhart 69,30 f, 
der ich vil gedienet hin tif genddelésen win; Winterstetten, Minor, Lied xxxiv, 
37 = HMS.1, 170 b (134), diene ich dir nach ungewinne, und fast ebenso Frauen- 
lob, Ettmiiller, Spruch 357,10, ich dien nach ungewinne; ferner ab steht Winsbekin 
36 ff. Ein Widerspruch mit 180,26 f, den Kraus beheben michte, besteht nicht, 
denn hier spricht der Dichter von seinem Ethos, dort von einem Zwischenfall, 
dem Vorwand zu seiner ‘Verbannung.’ 

% Nach Kraus 11, 7 (vgl. 11, 13,! 32 f, 38, 42 f) fiihrt Reinmar das Bild vom 
Falken, unter dem er “‘die Art seines werbens” schildert (1, 33), ‘‘zu seiner Ent- 
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das bricht auch den ‘hohen Flug’ der Gedanken; das Auftauchen 
von ungewin, von kumber bringt ihn zuriick zu seiner gegen- 
wirtigen Lage, dh. zum Motiv seiner ‘Verbannung,’ mit der er 
sich nicht gut abfinden kann, ohne die Illusion der Wahrheit 
seiner Gefiihle zu zerstéren, die mittelalterlich die Echtheit 
seines Kiinstlertums in sich begreift (vgl. “Fehde” § 12). So 
werden die beiden letztenStrophen notwendig, 180,19 und 180,1,?” 
die in fein geschwungener Linie zum Eingang des Liedes zuriick- 
fiihren: erst wieder das Auote-Motiv,?* dann das der merkere, 





schuldigung” an wegen des “Falkenliedchens” 156,10, das aus diesem einen 
Grunde auch in den Zyklus eingereiht wird (als Nr. 9; die Verkniipfung mit Nr. 
10, Ton 154,32, die man m1, 33 nachblattern mége, lisst sich aus dem Text nicht 
begriinden, vgl. prinzipiell ‘““Fehde” § 4 und Anm. 33). Eine etwas merkwiirdige 
Art, sich zu entschuldigen: Man hat eine Dame verletzt und erklirt ihr nun — 
“Das ist nun mal meine Art.” Die Vergleichung mit dem Falken — und dem 
Adler, die Kraus ignoriert — ist doch zu landliufig, um etwas zu beweisen. 
Wegen seiner Technik, die Kraus selber 11, 57 mit Scherer Deutsche Studien *11, 
2 f, Schmidt S. 38, Burdach S. 45 u. 202, Vogt ua. als “ganz archaisch” bezeich- 
net (vgl. auch Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte §§ 726 ff u. 820), ist Ton 156,10 
von den Liedern des dienstes gewiss “durch eine Kluft getrennt”’ (s. Vogt, AfdA. 
40, 124). Ebenso wegen seines Inhalts, den Kraus 11, 42 seiner Theorie zuliebe 
gegen Schmidt, Regel, Burdach (S. 45!), Becker, Rieger, Vogt ua. sicher zu 
harmlos deutet (wie jetzt auch Langenbucher, der darin S. 46 “Aufhebung der 
Wirklichkeit” entdecken will). Auch in Arnolds Auffassung des Dichters passt 
der “feurigere Ton” des Liedes nicht hinein: “Solche Klinge stehen bei Rein- 
mar vereinzelt” (S. 21). Und wenn Halbach S. 27! sogar die genaue Entste- 
hungszeit angeben zu kénnen meint (“noch im Winter 1196-97”), so wirft ander- 
seits W. Ganzenmiiller Arch. f. KultGesch. 12 (1916), 223* die Echtheitsfrage 
auf, die man m.E. getrost verneinen kann (das Lied stammt aus der einen 
Quelle *BC, s. Burdach S. 184). So oder so, das Falkenbild in Str. 180,10 ent- 
springt ganz einfach der Vorstellung von etwas (Selig-) Irrationalem, wildem, 
die der Dichter nach schade und frume st min zu veranschaulichen suchen muss- 
te, plus dem Gefiihl des Hochaufsteigens, das dem Aéhen muote iiberhaupt inne- 
wohnt (Arnold S. 12 ff, vgl. auch Walther 47,9 ua.). Auch eine Beziehung zu 
Ton 201,33, Nr. 11, die Kraus 1, 34 wegen der einen ekligen Zeile 202,18 
annimmt: si sehe, des ich hin sir da muote, daz si mir das gebe, muss ich darum 
mit Vogt S. 125 ablehnen. Trotz sechs derartigen Parallelen, die Kraus anfiihrt 
(davon drei zu Nr. 12, vgl. Anm. 55, eine zu Nr. 9), ist dieses Lied (aus *Em, 
Burdach S. 194) greifbar unecht, und dass ich es mir mit solchen Behauptungen 
nicht leicht mache, wird man allmihlich vielleicht zugestehen. Spiter mehr 
dariiber. 

7 In dieser Reihenfolge. Die umgekehrte — um auch die zu erwigen — 
wiirde eine hochkomische Wirkung tun. 

*8 Mit andern Worten: Str. 180,19 geht nicht, wie Kraus, auch Burdach 
will, auf die Geliebte, die mit dem Dichter ja gar nicht gesprochen hatte (dies 
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Zwischentriger usw., das schon weit persénlicher ist, und zuletzt 
das stark betonte Ich des Dichters, in dem sich das Lied vollen- 
det.*® Erst jetzt also wird das Motiv des unverdienten Leids ganz 
ausgeschépft, denn erst jetzt, wo der Dichter uns gleichsam 
seine letzten sittlichen Tiefen enthiillt hat, ist es véllig zu wiir- 
digen. Er hat die einzige liebe geschildert, die die Geliebte an ime 
erzeiget hdt: nur einem schmerzlichen Traumgliick hat er sich 
hingeben diirfen (179,12 ff; 180,19 f. 1 ff). Aber als sei selbst 
das zuviel, wird er nun verjaget, weil er sie sach und dabei nicht 
genug an sich gehalten — wahrlich ein kleiner lén!®° Aber ein 
Lied streng héfischer Kultur darf mit solchem, wenn auch ge- 
dimpften Missklang nicht enden, die Bitterkeit wiirde alles 
Gesagte zersetzen, dh. der seelisch-sittigende Zusammenhalt 





alles nach der im Text vorausgesetzten Situation!), sondern ist an die huote 
gerichtet im Sinne von 179,12: Niemand hatte Grund, ihn so zu verjagen, da er 
das Herz der Spréden ja nie im mindesten geriihrt. Nicht die Dame, sondern 
selbstverstindlich die huote hatte ihm bedeutet, er habe, als er sie sach, Unziem- 
liches verlangt (180,22 f) und eben damit seine ‘Verbannung’ begriindet. Das 
aber sind dieselben Leute, von denen schon in Str. 1 die Rede war. Gegen diese, 
die der Dame immerhin nahe stehen, wendet er sich jetzt nur noch mit zarter 
Ironie (s. Anm. 30), wihrend in der niichsten, letzten Strophe, 180,1, ein viel 
schirferer Wind weht, vgl. weiter im Text. So ergibt sich ungezwungen auch die 
inhaltliche Einheit des Liedes, das motivliche Thema, wie ich es hier entwickle, 
das vom geistigen notwendig vorausgesetzt wird. Selbst der Einordnung in 
eine Art ‘Liebesroman,’ dh. einen ideal gestalteten dienest (s. ““Fehde” Anm. 
19 u. 33, sowie jetzt Kraus, Bayr. Bldgsw. 4, 264), steht nun nichts mehr im 
Wege. Langenbuchers Kritik dieses Begriffs S. 44 f greift ins Leere, da er das 
literarhistorische Problem vom geistesgeschichtlichen nicht sondert. 

* Der Nachdruck diirfte auch den identischen Reim 180,6: 9 begriinden. 
Jede Emendation, wie sie Kraus 1, 33 anregt, wiirde die Wirkung der Schluss- 
verse beeintriichtigen. Der Reim ist durch Hoch- und Tiefton kiinstlerisch so fein 
verhiillt, dass ihn Paul S. 540 und urspriinglich Kraus ZfdA. 56 (1919), 75 
iibersehen haben. 

© Man beachte sach und ihtes han gegert: diese Zusammenstellung! Noch 
deutlicher wird die wehmiitige Ironie bei dem kleinen léne, wie es auch Kraus of- 
fenbar auffasst, der Burdach (s. Anm. 7) mit Recht ablehnt. Ein thematisch zu 
verwertender Verséhnungsversuch (vgl. auch Kraus 11, 7, 10, 38) liegt in der 
Strophe aber nicht vor, im Gegenteil: Reinmar riumt gekrinkt nur einen Form- 
fehler ein (vgl. “Anti-Reinmar” § 36 Schluss), wie wohl auch aus der Travestie 
bei Neidhart hervorgeht, Haupt-Wiessner S. 311, zu 100,30, Z. 6 ff: sol mich daz 
verjagen daz si nieman kan gesagen miner schulde niht fiir war alse kjeine als 
umbe ein har (vgl. Reinmar 160,38 ff), wan das ie min herse nach ir minne sére 
bran? Bei alledem muss man freilich die fraglichen Verse in ihrem Zusammen- 
hang lassen, vgl. Anm. 20, 24 u. 28. 
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mit der Zuhérerschaft zerbrechen. Das wahre Ziel ist ja doch 
Bejahung alles dessen, was die Gesellschaft als Reinmar kennt, 
Bejahung jenes Traumgliicks der héhen minne bei allem leide, 
das den wahren héhen muot verbiirgt. Es wird motivlich erreicht 
durch eine bitterbése Anklage gegen jene, die daz ane rede niht 
geldzen konnen, die ihm dies Traumgliick verleiden wollen, ge- 
wisse Verleumder und Wortverdreher, die durch ihre Hetze 
schliesslich allein an seiner ‘Verbannung’ schuld sind. Kein 
Zusammenhang kann enger sein. Wir haben in dieser Verhillung 
gegen Schluss dieselbe Hinwendung zum Persénlichsten wie in 
254 E und 175,36. 22, die genau wie dort auf Walther gemiinzt 
ist (vgl. eingehend “Anti-Reinmar” §§ 36-39, ‘““Fehde” §§2 f und 
10), nur dass der Dichter hier noch offen trotzt: der tuot tibel und 
siindet sich!™® und mit den starken Worten nidet er mich, waz 
ruoch ich? tiefe Verachtung des Gegners erkennen lisst.* Gerade 
durch diesen tiickischen Streich fiihlt er sich aber wahrhaft er- 
probt, darum nunmehr der Beschluss mit dem ténenden Segens- 
wunsch fiir jeden guoten ... swer nu werbe als ich, mit dem er 
den eigenen so errungenen héhen muot noch einmal kundtut, 
auch insofern zur Eingangsnote des Liedes zuriickkehrend (vgl. 
Anm. 18). 

8. Nach alledem haben wir einen Ton, dessen Bau an in- 
nerer Geschlossenheit wenig zu wiinschen iibrig lisst, eine durch- 
aus einheitliche Komposition, in der nach Burdachs Forderung 
(S. 311 = AfdA. 9,352) “die einzelnen Teile alle zusammen sich 
auf das Ganze beziehen und untereinander nach sichtbaren Ge- 
setzen der kiinstlerischen Okonomie gegliedert sind.” Das motiv- 
liche Thema umrahmt das geistige, bei engster gegenseitiger 
Durchflechtung. Zwei Grundmotive, das des héhen muotes and 
das des Jeides, sind mit- und gegeneinanderaufihren geistigen Wert 
verarbeitet, in innigster Verschlingung in der Falkenstrophe. 


| Man vergleiche die Parallelen bei Lehfeld PBB. 2 (1876), 382, um Wucht 
und Schiirfe des Ausdrucks zu ermessen. 

“@ Hier nidet er mich = treit mir iemen tougenlichen haz 175,22, nicht = 
‘neiden,’ ‘beneiden,’ wie Kraus will (1, 32 u. 11, 10, vgl. 1, 58* u. 11, 20°). Walther 
und seine Freunde wiren damals die letzten gewesen, Reinmar um dessen 
spezifisches Hochgefiihl zu beneiden (s. u. § 16), und es wire iiberhaupt ge- 
spreizt, ja widersinnig, wollte dieser gegen “solchen Neid der Menschen” hier 
protestieren. Auch 179,12 geniigt der Sinn ‘missgiinstig sein,’ so oder so mit 
der Negation schmerzlich ironisch gemeint. (Arnold S. 18 spricht ganz richtig 
von “Hass und Missgunst.”’) 
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Das thematisch dominierende ist das des héhen muotes, wie zT. 
schon Kraus gesehn (1, 32). Es erscheint positiv ganz kurz zu 
Eingang des Liedes (als .. . mir daz herze sté), wird dann voll 
entfaltet in m (179,15 ff), gedimpft in mr (179,24 f), ‘unterir- 
disch’ (frume 179,38) in rv, um neu hervorzutreten erst in der 
Falkenstrophe, aber nunmehr schon abgewandelt in wilden muot 
(bei héhe). Ganz verschwindet es in Str. 180,19, erscheint pri- 
terital, dh. abgeschwiicht wieder 180,1, bis es endlich triumphiert 
in den sonoren Schlussworten. Die Reihenfolge der Strophen, die 
schon dussere Kriterien gesichert hatten, steht damit wohl fest, 
Thema und Bau des Tons sind in ihrer Einheitlichkeit klarge- 
stellt. Das wahre Thema sind nicht des Dichters Klagen, Be- 
teuerungen und Entschuldigungen, auch nicht die Art seines 
werbens oder das huote-Motiv, wie es im Fortgang des Liebes- 
romans figurieren mag — dies alles ist nur ‘Apparat,’ ‘Inhalt’ 
oder dergl. Sondern wovon Reinmar singen und zeugen will, das 
ist unmittelbar Wesen und Wert der héhen minne als Quell des 
héihen muotes, auch wo Erfolg versagt bleibt. Diesen Wert 
veranschaulicht er, nicht dozierend nach der Minnegrammatik 
wie der junge Walther, nicht essaymissig wie Hartmann in sei- 


nen Anfingen oder in elegantem Dialog wie Johannsdorf, son- 
dern man méchte sagen monodramatisch, mit entschieden 
tragischer Note,™ die das eigentlich erzieherische Ethos iiber- 
tént und dem Gedicht seinen spezifischen Gehalt verleiht: denn 
er bejaht darin das leit, soweit es idealer irrationaler Zielsetzung 
entspringt.® Das Lied bedeutet einen Héhepunkt der Kunst des 
Rittertums iiberhaupt. 


II 


9. Wir wollen nun dem Bruchstiick 195,9a—-d auf den Leib 
riicken, das, wie ich es sehe, allerdings zu diesem Liede gehért. 
Die metrische Gleichung des Stollenbaus wurde schon festge- 


* Ich meine das Thema der Dichtung, nicht Motive oder einzelne Gedanken 
darin — die sind natiirlich langst vermerkt, s. Wilmanns 1, iv, Anm. 251, 
Ehrismann ZfdA . 56 (1919), 162%, Arnold S. 17 f. 

* So verweist Friedrich Neumann ZfDk. 39 (1925), 86 f zur Charakterisie- 
rung der hohen Minne mit Wechssler K ultur problem 1, 356 ff auf den Goetheschen 
Tasso. Dieselben Ideen dann auf Reinmar angewandt im A wfriss S. 26. Natiirlich 
ist der beliebte Vergleich im weitern Sinne cum grano salis zu nehmen. 

* Vgl. Arnold S. 23 f gegen seinen Lehrer Naumann S. 22 u. 38: ir@ren an 
sich war Reinmar natiirlich so wenig Quell des héhken muotes wie dem Veldeker! 
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stellt (§ 2). Wenn die genaue Einpassung in ein so klar gefiigtes 
Werk noch ernstliche Schwierigkeiten machte, wire selbst die 
Zugehérigkeit kaum zu verfechten. Dass bis zur Falkenstrophe 
einschliesslich kein Sprung zu finden ist, hat die Analyse ge- 
zeigt; ebenso dass Str. 180,19 und 180,1 nicht zu trennen. So 
kann es im Bau des Ganzen nur eine Liicke geben, zwischen der 
Falkenstrophe und Str. 180,19. Und die ist freilich da. Allerdings 
entwickelt sich Str. 180,19 folgerecht aus der Idee von ungewin, 
aber die sehr deutliche, bestimmte Riickwendung zur ‘gegen- 
wirtigen Lage’ des Dichters, zu seiner ‘Verbannung,’ dem un- 
begriindeten Eingreifen der huote etc., kommt doch ziemlich 
unvermittelt (trotz 180,19 f, vgl. Anm. 28), die Falkenstrophe 
kénnte in ihrer dunklen Schénheit immerhin etwas befremden. 
In dem Bruchstiick — das mit érd@ren direkt an lide . . . kumber 
ankniipft — fiihrt der Dichter aus, wie er es meint: wie auch er 
urspriinglich nach héhem muote gerungen wie jeder andre in der 
Welt und wie erst durch ungelingen jener ungewin daraus gewor- 
den. Die Verzahnung ist ganz eng. So fein weiss nur der Scho- 
lastiker Reinmar eine Idee (dienen af ungewin) zu zerspalten und 
ihre Teile zu einem neuen charakteristischen Ganzen zu formen 
(nach héhem muote ringen — ungelinge). So iiberzeugt er (immer 
motivlich gesprochen) auch von seinem innern Leid, wihrend 
sich das seiner ‘gegenwirtigen Lage’ im letzten Verse, 9d, eben 
ankiindigt. Demgemiss wire auch der Abgesang zu erginzen. 
10. Was aber dem Bruchstiick vor allem seinen Platz an- 
weist — und damit wenden wir uns einer andern, hiervon ganz 
unabhingigen Beweisfiihrung zu —, ist das Wortmaterial von 
Z. 9c, swaz ich ie nach héhem muote ranc. Das Grundmotiv des 
Liedes erscheint darin wieder, und zwar im Priteritum, dh. 
abgeschwicht, genau wie nach der Falkenstrophe, die einen 
Ubergang darstellt, zu erwarten, ebenso wie dann noch einmal 
180,1: Ich was mines muotes ie sé hér. Sollte das Zufall sein? Es 
wire nach der metrischen Gleichung und der inneren Verzah- 
nung nun schon der dritte. Dabei ist nach héhem muote ringen 
keineswegs, wie man glauben miéchte, eine geliufige Phrase: sie 
kommt im gesamten Minnesang nicht wieder vor!* Reinmar hat 


* Dagegen massenhaft ringen nach friiden, hulden, gendde, minne, liebe, 
wtbes line, liebem ende, umbevanc usw. usw. (einige Stellen bei Wilmanns 1, iv, 
Anm. 327), und anderseits néch éren, tugenden, werdekeit, hOhem und stolsem 
prise, hohem lobe, héher wirde, héhen tren usf. Reinmar selbst hat ausser 158,18 
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sie gebildet eigens fiir dieses Lied, fiir diese eine Stelle, als fiinfte 
Variation des Begriffs werben, der an der Spitze des Liedes steht.*” 
Zudem brauchte er sie aus inneren Griinden — jeder weniger 
programmatische Ausdruck wire hier verfehlt gewesen, selbst 
fréide, weil zu eindeutig, denn die Wesensbestimmung des héhen 
muotes als der “Erhebung einer auf ihre eigentiimlichen und 
wahren Giiter vertrauenden Seele’’®* trifft nirgends besser zu als 
hier. 

11. Die Zugehérigkeit des Bruchstiicks zu diesem Tone und 
seine Stellung darin bestitigen sich, wenn wir uns nun die Frage 
vorlegen, ob unser Nachdichter gewusst, was er vor sich hatte. 
Diese setzt in gewissem Masse den ‘“‘Anti-Reinmar”’ voraus, ist 
aber ihrerseits von den obigen drei durchaus unabhingig. Die 
Antwort ist: Allerdings wusste er es, und dies zum Beweis. Wir 
hatten die blecherne Alternative moniert (“‘Anti-Reinmar”’ 
§ 33): daz mich wan einer liebe twanc ald daz ich af guot gelinge 
was ze balt. Dabei hatte sich auch ergeben, dass die letzte Zeile 
vorhanden gewesen sein muss, ehe die damit reimende daz ich 
wane des engalt in ihrem Wortlaut feststand. Nun hat unser 
Uberarbeiter die Gepflogenheit, wie wir bei 175,1; 183,9; 196,35 
beobachten konnten (‘‘Fehde’”’ § 14, ““Anti-Reinmar’”’ §§ 23, 9 u. 
11, 39), sich die benétigten Phrasen und Motive aus den Nach- 
barstrophen eines herzurichtenden Tons zusammenzusuchen. 





(das dar nach ich...ranc) nur 190,2, swé man nach liebe... ringet. Das 
Besondre, eigentiimlich Abstrakte des hier gewihlten Ausdrucks (vgl. zB. 
Walthers Definition der héhen minne 47,8 f) beleuchten Stellen wie Wolfram, 
Wh. 6,6 £: hin se wtbn nach héhem muote sult ir die sinne rihten; Ulrich von Sin- 
genberg, SMS. ii, 18,1: Swas ie diu welt nach vriide af héhen muot gewarp; auch 
Sachsendorf HMS. 1, 301 b (16): und ich dar nach ringe deich mit ir hulde 
héhte min gemiiete. 

37 Man beachte also (vgl. Wilmanns 1, 272) werben 179,3, biten 179,16, 
gerende 179,34, muotet 180,13, dienet 180,15, nun ranc, dann genigen 180,27 
und zum Schluss wieder werbe 180,9. Dass die Falkenstrophe doppelt bedacht 
ist, dagegen Str. 111 nur eine elegische Umschreibung aufweist (die [arebeit] 
versprich ich niemer tac 179,25), hingt mit ihrer Funktion im einzelnen zusam- 
men (§ 7). 

%8 Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt. Lit. 11, 2, i, S. 227, vgl. auch seinen Text und 
ZfdA. 56 (1919), 163 f; ferner Naumann S. 29 ff, 37 ff und Arnold S. 1 ff, der 
zum Schluss seiner Untersuchung S. 74 zu dieser Definition gelangt: ‘Das 
Wesen des Hohen Mutes beruht in einer beherrschten Schwellung des Ichs, 
das sich seiner Haltung als einer idealen bewusst ist, und das dem Gliick und der 
Vollkommenheit als letzten konkreten Zielen enthusiastisch zustrebt.” 
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Gehen wir davon aus, so geraten wir fraglos in die Gegend der 
Falkenstrophe, und es ergibt sich ungezwungen folgendes: Er 
hat ungelinge, woran er ankniipfen musste, ganz natiirlich und 
richtig auf ungewin 180,15 und verjagen 180,21 bezogen, und 
sein @f guot gelinge ze balt ist nichts andres als das Motiv von 
Str. 180,19: daz ich... thtes han gegert daz ich solte han ver- 
swigen — so wie er es auffassen und in seine Alltagssprache 
iibersetzen musste. Mehr vermochte er hier nicht herauszuho- 
len. Statt nun aber sinngemiss frei zu erginzen, was doch Spie- 
lerei gewesen wire, dachte er nur ans ‘Flicken’ und griff suchend 
weiter. Jedenfalls verwandte er in der voraufgehenden Zeile, 
daz mich wan einer liebe twanc, Reinmars Str. Iv, genau genom- 
men nur den Abgesang, noch genauer den einzig darin brauch- 
baren Vers 179, 37: ich wilz haben eine, den er nach den Lesarten 
gar nicht so sehr missdeutet zu haben braucht.*® Der Vorgang 
mag im einzelnen anders, verwickelter gewesen sein, sicher aber 
liefern die Nachbarstrophen die beiden entscheidenden Motive, 
zwar schmihlich zusammengeschrumpft, aber, zumal durch 
ihre Verkoppelung, doch unverkennbar. Nur so ist nimlich 
auch das sonderbare ald zu verstehen, in dem sich die Zusam- 
menstiickelei abermals verrit: er hitte ja mit schénem, steigern- 
dem Sinn einfach und setzen kénnen! Zuguterletzt kam die 
Fassung der Bindezeile 9e, nun mit notwendig falschem Tempus 
(“Anti-Reinmar” § 33 Schluss). Man darf annehmen, dass der 
Nachdichter zunichst versucht hat, das Bruchstiick nach dem 
Schema des Reinmarschen Abgesangs zu vollenden. Ehe er 
das begreiflicherweise aufgeben musste, hatte er genug tiber- 
legt, um nun sein eigenes Liedchen zusammenzubauen, MF. 
195,3-9g (vgl. im iibrigen ““Anti-Reinmar” § 34), das er gross- 
miitig Reinmar zuschrieb.*® Das eben war der eigentliche Anlass 
dazu: Ohne die Méglichkeit solcher Anlehnung, dh. waren die 
vier Klageverse Reinmars von ihrem Tone getrennt gewesen, 


*® Er kannte wohl auch Johannsdorf 86,5 f (wie 90,27, s. “Anti-Reinmar” § 
22): solde ich minnen mér dan eine, daz enwere mir niht guot, vg). auch 89,15 ff 
und Vogt zu beiden Stellen (A. Liideritz auch S. 66 f). Das Motiv, das er mit 
dem vorliegenden verwechselte, war bekannt genug, s. Wilmanns 1, 281 und zu 
70,31, 

“ Fiir die Strophenbindung durch gleiche oder verwandte Reime ist durch 
das Bruchstiick freilich nichts gewonnen, da eben der Abgesang fehlt. Doch ver- 
zeichnet Kraus unverbundene Strophen gerade zB. bei Ton 159,1 u. 196,35. 
Dass eine neunte Strophe ganz verloren gegangen, ist nicht anzunehmen. 
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so hitte er kaum etwas damit anzufangen gewusst, und sie 
wiren verloren gegangen. 
III 


12. Ton 179,3 ist nach alledem ein achtstrophiges, leider 
etwas verstiimmeltes Lied, schon dem Umfange nach das 
Bedeutendste, was Reinmar geschaffen. Kein Wunder, dass 
keine Handschrift es unversehrt bewahrt hat. Es ist besonders 
auch deshalb wertvoll, weil man von ihm das Verhiltnis von 
Kunst und dusserm wie innerm Erleben bei Reinmar am besten 
abnehmen kann, denn es bezeichnet einen Wendepunkt in 
seiner Stilgebirde, seinem inneren Verhalten zum Gegenstande 
seiner Kunst, Zunichst einige Vorfragen. Das Lied gehért mit- 
ten in die Fehde mit Walther, und zwar nicht nur zeitlich. Durch 
die Anfangs- und Endresponsion sowie andre Entsprechungen 
ist eine feste Beziehung zu Ton 159,1 gesichert (§ 5). Doch auch 
zu Ton 196,35 schlingen sich die deutlichsten Faden. So findet 
sich dort in der zweiten Strophe (256 E, athetiert in MF. und 
ebenso von Kraus, vgl. “Anti-Reinmar,” bes. §§ 7 u. 40) die Klage 
ob beser handelunge von den i’s wol erlazen méhte sin, und dazu 
in der Schlussstrophe (254 E, vgl. hier § 7 Schluss) die Feststel- 
lung dessen, was er sprach, gewissen Wortverdrehern usw. 
gegeniiber. Ganz ebenso erfolgt hier, ebenfalls in der Schluss- 
strophe, die Abrechnung mit den gleichen Leuten aus dem glei- 
chen Grunde, nur in schirferen Wendungen. Wer aber noch 
zweifelt, ob Str. 254 E iiberhaupt echt ist, der vergleiche doch 
deren Schluss (also die letzte Zeile von Ton 196,35!) mit dem 
Eingang unsres Liedes: 

254 E, 6 179,3 f 
nu milese mir geschehen Als ich werbe und mir mtn herze sté 
als ich ir gunne und min geloube si. als6 miieze mir an vréiden noch geschehen. 


Wortliche Ubereinstimmung bei genauester syntaktischer Paral- 
lele — nur dass die chiastische Umstellung der Glieder, die auf 
einen fiir spiter geplanten zusammenhingenden Vortrag deutet, 
obendrein Verkniipfung mit Ton 159,1 gestattet! Das ist weder 
Nachahmung noch Zufall, sondern kunst. Auch die bewusst 
durchgefiihrte Steigerung von Z. 196,35: Herzeclicher friide 
wart mir nie s6 nét zu 179,5: mir ist vil unsanfter nu dan é ist 
nunmehr selbstverstindlich. Die beiden Lieder sind aus ein- 
heitlicher Einstellung gedichtet, gehéren in eine Periode. 
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13. Es fragt sich, welche sonstigen Téne Reinmars zwischen 
Ton 196,35 und 179,3 etwa einzuschalten sind. Ich muss und 
kann mich fiir meine jetzigen Zwecke auf die negative Seite der 
Sache beschriinken. Nach Kraus (s. Register) wiren es die Téne 
165,10; 172,32; 166,16 (Nr. 16-18). Ich glaube nicht daran. 
Ton 165,10 unmittelbar nach 196,35 zu setzen, verbietet schon 
der Umstand, dass der Dichter mit Ablehnung niuwer mere: 
ich enbin niht vr6" auf eine schon langere Dauer motivlich wie 
stilistisch ausgepriigten ér@rens zuriickblickt, mit dem er seine 
Zuhérer zu deren Leidwesen nur allzu vertraut weiss. Aber 
gerade in den angeblich unmittelbar vorausliegenden Liedern 
Nr. 13 und 14, 170,1 und 159,1, und selbst in Nr. 15, 196,35 
(trotz 197,1)® ist die Grundstiiamung nicht elegisch, sondern 
entschieden panegyrisch, wogegen er jetzt offenbar an Lieder 
im Stil dieses selben Tons 165,10 denkt. Der setzt nimlich 


“ Ganz abwegig hieriiber Vogt S. 126, als spriiche Reinmar als frischer 
“Ankémmling.” 

* Dazu treten in demselben Sinne wenigstens Ton 183,9 und 173,6, Kraus 
Nr. 5 (“Anti-Reinmar” § 25). Die Lieder 9, 11 und 12, deren Echtheit ich in 
Zweifel ziehe (s. Anm. 26 u. 55), sind sowieso frei von all dem Jeit, ungemach, 
sorn, gewalt usw., die in Nr. 16-18 iiber uns hereinprasseln. Bleiben als ausge- 
sprochene klageliet nur Nr. 6, 7,8 und 10: Ton 174,3; 172,23; 197,15 und 154,32. 
Aber auf die kann Reinmar nicht anspielen wollen. Nr. 6 wird von Kraus (1, 16; 
11, 29 ff) vornehmlich aus formalen Griinden so friih angesetzt, gewiss mit Un- 
recht. Was er deutlich macht, ist ein bewusst kontrastierendes Riickgreifen auf 
Nr. 5, woraus jedoch keine unmittelbare zeitliche Beriihrung zu folgern ist, eher 
das Gegenteil. Der Ton diirfte zwischen 179,3 und 175,1 fallen (vgl. einstweilen 
174,15 f: 179,37 f; 174,23: 175,15 f). Von Nr. 7 halte ich héchstens die ersten 
vier Zeilen fiir echt, alles andre ist erbirmliche Stiimperei, nicht zu vergleichen 
mit den Liedern, die bei Kraus direkt daneben stehen (172,27: 28: 32! 173,51). 
Kraus selber nennt die drei Strophen “unbedeutend,” einen andern Grund fiir 
ihre Einordnung hat er nicht (1, 16; vgl. 11, 31: ein einziger, zweifelnder Satz! 
Die Walther-Parallelen 111, 21 sind leer). Nr. 8 setzt 197,29 f: Fréide und aller 
selekeit het ich genuoc, der mich si niht wan liese sehen ganz eindeutig die 
Verbannung von 179,3 voraus (s. Anm. 19), der Kraus’schen Verflechtungen 11, 
31 f ungeachtet. Nr. 10, zT. unecht (Kraus 1, 18), ist als klageliet einigermassen 
neutral, aber die romanhaften Beziehungen zu Nr. 9 fallen mit der Echtheit 
dieses Tons, bzw. seiner Zugehirigkeit zum grossen Zyklus (Anm. 26). Diese 
Ansichten sind natiirlich noch im einzelnen zu erhirten und auszudeuten. Doch 
selbst wenn die vier Lieder bei Kraus am richtigen Platze wiren, kénnte der 
Dichter nach allem, was inzwischen vorgefallen — tatsichlich vorgefallen! — 
nicht so unvermutet und unvermittelt zu ihren Motiven zuriickkehren. Zwischen 
Nr. 15 und Nr. 16 gihnt eine Kluft, die jedoch sehr wohl zu fiillen ist, wie zB. 
durch 179,3. 
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die gleiche villige Trennung von der Geliebten voraus,® die als 
Verbannungsmotiv (‘‘Zutrittsverbot”) zuerst in Ton 179,3 
eingefiihrt worden, nun aber schon eine Weile gedauert haben 
muss ;“ vgl. zB. 179,14: trést noch vriide ich nie von ir gewan 
mit 165,23 ff: mie getréste si darunder mir den muot. der un- 
genaden muoz ich, und des si mir noch getuot, erbeiten als ich 
mac usw. Dass aber die Dame selber etwas gegen ihren Singer 
unternommen, davon ist selbst in Ton 196,35 keine Spur — im 
Gegenteil, wenn sie dort auch swéget, sie gestattet ihm zu reden, 
und wenn das auch noch nicht volleclicher trést ist, der geloube 
hat ihn noch nicht verlassen (254 E). Der Umschlag kommt 
dann mit 179,3 und auch da wird die Dame selbst noch im 
Hintergrunde gehalten. Uberhaupt ist Ton 165,10 schon auf 
die elegische Stimmung von 175, 1 eingestellt, selbst — ja gerade 
— in der Preisstrophe, die, wie Kraus 1, 11 zugibt, ein Riick- 
zugsgefecht bedeutet (vgl. ausfiihrlich ““Fehde’’ Anm. 12 Schluss 
und 15, sowie § 12). Wie kénnte da ein ‘Trutzlied’ wie 196,35 
direkt vorhergehen, dessen gegen Walther gerichtete Note doch 
mit 179,3 verschirft wieder aufgenommen wird? Dabei ist von 
einem den Dichter reinigenden ‘Preise der gesamten Frauen- 
welt” in 179,3 nicht entfernt die Rede (anders etwa 163,27 ff; 
171,3. 10; 189,30), vielmehr trumpft Reinmar auf — durch die 
offenkundige Erinnerung an 159,1! Nach Kraus, der mit diesen 
Zusammenhingen freilich nicht rechnen konnte, wire er dort 
im schlimmsten Grade riickfillig geworden. So hat er 165,14 
ff auch zum spot der Leute, der motivbildend iiber Walthers 
Satiren 111,23. 32 nicht zuriickreichen kann (“Fehde”’ § 6), 
eine ganz andre, in der Form zahmere Einstellung als in 196,35 
bzw. 179,3: er ist ihn schon gewohnt, wenn er ihn auch zuriick- 
weist. Hier aber lag kein “real gedachter’’ Anlass vor wie sonst 
(Kraus 11, 40), sondern ein sehr realer, mit dem man zu operieren 
hat! Der spot wird sonst noch 166,27 (woriiber gleich mehr) und 
158,12. 19 greifbar, also in Nr. 24, und dass und wie er tatsich- 
lich des Dichters Schaffen lange Zeit begleitet hat, das hat uns 

“ Auch wenn man wegen der Preisstrophe auf eine vorgestellte Anwesenheit 
der Dame schliessen wollte, was sich schon gegeniiber den andern Strophen kaum 
verteidigen liesse. 

* Er steht in dieser Hinsicht also auf demselben Punkte wie Nr. 18 and 17, 
s. die nichsten §§. Kraus will ja die Stelle, an der sich Reinmar in seinem ‘Ro- 


man’ das verjagen gedacht hitte, erst nach Nr. 16 legen (vgl. Anm. 19). Schon 
hiermit wird das samt allem, was davon abhingt, hinfillig. 
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Kraus selber gelehrt. Man kénnte nun geneigt sein, vor 165,10 
eine grosse Liicke anzunehmen, verursacht durch triimmer- 
hafte Uberlieferung.* Dem widersprechen jedoch jene ganz 
engen Beziehungen von 179,3 zu 196,35 bzw. 159,1 (s. § 12) 
und somit zu 170,1 wie zu 175,1 (“‘Fehde” § 6): Alle diese Tone 
gehéren in eine einzige fortlaufende Reihe, mit dem Sommer 
1198 als terminus ad quem. 


14. So fillt aber auch Ton 166,16, Nr. 18, aus diesem Zusam- 
menhang heraus,® er ist mit 165,10 seiner inneren Form und 
Einstellung nach doch gar zu nahe verwandt, selbst wenn man 
ihn mit Kraus direkt nach 171,32 ansetzen wollte. Die Ein- 
stellung zum spot ist dieselbe, 166,27 ff: min dienest spot erwor- 
ben hat und anders niht, ob ich ez noch gelouben wolte, joch 
wene i’z nu gelouben muoz — endlich! Auch die notwendige 
Umstellung von 165,10 wiirde also nicht helfen: es ist nichts 
Neues mehr daran. Das leit und ungemach, das ihm der bote von 
der Herrin bringt, kann schliesslich nur meinen — so weit hat 
Kraus 11, 9 recht — dass sie ihn nach wie vor nicht zu sehen 
wiinscht, und in diesem Sinne ist 166,34 ff zu nehmen: Daz si 


mich als unwerden habe als si mir vor gebdret, daz geloube ich 
niemer: nu laze ein teil ir zornes abe usf. Solcher zorn fehlt, wie 
wir eben sahen, in Ton 196,35, und 159,33 lesen wir gar: si 
gelénet mir mit lihten dingen wol! Wohl aber bildet er eine Voraus- 
setzung fiir Ton 165,10, mit dem zusammen dieser erst nach 


Das hat Halbach getan, S. 67 ff., vgl. ausfiihrlich iiber diese Frage 
“Fehde” § 6, “Anti-Reinmar” § 41 Schluss. Allerdings will er den Schnitt schon 
vor Nr. 15 machen, da, wie er ganz richtig erkannt hat, die Beziehungen von Nr. 
15 und 16 zu friiheren Reinmar-Liedern bei Kraus recht knapp sind (S. 70). 
Aber darum die handgreiflichen Beziehungen zu Walther 111,23 beiseite zu las- 
sen, lieber mit einer ““Produktionspause” von fiinf Jahren, bzw. “Verlorenem” zu 
rechnen, alles zu gunsten héchst vager Beziehungen zu Wolfram (s. “Fehde” 
Anm. 12, “Anti-Reinmar’” Anm. 97), das geht schlechterdings nicht an. Her- 
mann Schneiders Ansichten in Schénbachs Walther odV. (*S. 211) fiihren kaum 
weiter, denn auch er halt eben an der Kraus’schen Liederfolge an sich fest, ohne 
sich um den Sprung von Nr. 15 auf 16 zu kiimmern, den iibrigens schon Vogt 
gesehen hat (S. 125). Mit Ton 179,3 hat man den Schliissel zu alledem in Hin- 
den. 

Meine Ansicht “Anti-Reinmar” Anm. 93, wo ich ihn noch als “eines der 
allernachsten Lieder” betrachtet hatte, ziehe ich also zuriick. Ich muss wohl 
jetzt schon sagen, dass mir die Einbeziehung von Str. 167,13 in das Lied trotz 
Kraus’ geistreicher Analyse 1, 28 ff unméglich erscheint, auch wenn ich die 
Strophe fiir echt halten kénnte. 
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179,3 zu setzen ist, wo es mit dem verjagen angefangen hat. 
Man muss sich nur von der Vorstellung frei machen (bei mir 
hat das lange gedauert), als werde 180,1 ff auf Str. 167,4 
angespielt. Die Abwehr der Wortverdreher erscheint motivlich 
schon in Str. 254 E (§ 12), und wenn Reinmar in gedanken dicke 
schéne lac, so gewiss nicht terschen. Fiir sein gern, als er si sach 
180,21, zeniigt als textlich belegte Voraussetzung, falls man 
die fiir nétig halt, die Strophe vom Kussdiebstahl, gegen die ja 
Walther die Dame selbst aufgeboten hatte. Die Kritik am 
werben der ungetriuwen 167,27 ff, die bei aller Herkunft aus der 
‘Minnegrammatik’ auf Walther gemiinzt ist (‘‘Fehde” § 2), 
wird recht augenfillig und sinnvoll erst im Kontrast zu einer 
voraufgegangenen Schilderung von Reinmars eigenem werben, 
Ton 179,3. Anderseits will mich bediinken, dass Z. 165,17: 
ichn gelige herzeliebe bt [wenngleich nur terschen| mit ihrer 
Selbstverstindlichkeit auf jenen so offen geiaiusserten Wunsch 
zuriickdeutet, der sich ja als “‘Vorschlag zur Giite’”’ (Kraus m1, 
9) mit dem Zutrittsverbot sehr wohl vereinigen lisst. Jedenfalls 
gehért Ton 166,16 mit 165,10, wie nach 179,3, so kurz vor den 
Riickblick 175,1, Nr. 21, wo, wie Kraus zuerst gesehen, mit der 
besten rede 175,32 auf Sé wol dir wtp angespielt wird (‘‘Fehde”’ §4). 

15. Damit ist Ton 171,32, Nr. 17, gleichfalls erledigt, denn 
was von den beiden andern gilt, gilt von diesem in erhéhtem 
Grade: Nie hatte Reinmars Dame motivlich gewa/t an ihm 
begangen bis zu Ton 179,3, und selbst da wialzt er die Haupt- 
schuld noch der bésen huote usw. zu. Nach der vorausgesetzten 
Situation besteht also zwischen 171,32 und 179,3 der schirfste 
Widerspruch. Dass aber an die ganz verschmitzte Verfaidelung 
nicht zu denken ist, die Kraus annimmt, wurde oben schon 
dargetan (Anm. 19 u. 44). So lisst sich von den fraglichen 
drei Ténen bei ihm weder vorwirts noch riickwirts eine Briicke 
schlagen, einerlei ob man sie einzeln oder zusammen nimmt. 
Weiter brauche ich die Sache jetzt nicht zu fiihren. Es geniigt 
belegt zu haben, dass Kraus’ Zeitfolge der Lieder an entscheiden- 
den Stellen nicht Stich hilt (S6é wol dir wip!), wihrend die 
Schneider-Halbachschen Theorien, die auf ihr beruhen, erst 
recht zusammenbrechen. Ubrigens hat ja der Miinchner For- 
scher, dessen Scharfblick uns bei alledem erst den Weg gewiesen, 
jene Liederfolge keineswegs als kanonisch aufgestellt.*’ 

47 Wie er selber schreibt (Bayr. Bildungswesen 4, 264): “Es handelt sich 
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16. Natiirlich diirfte auch ein Lied Walthers vorausliegen, 
in welchem dieser auf 196,35 geantwortet hatte und worauf 
sich nun Reinmar seinerseits beziehen kénnte. Dariiber einiges 
Vorlaiufige nur um zu zeigen, wie sich Ton 179,3, mit dem 
Bruchstiick, in diese Zusammenhinge einordnet. Kraus (111, | 

| 


9 ff) setzt W. 53,25 und 113,31 in diese Nachbarschaft.* 
Sicher haben die beiden Lieder polemische Beziehungen (113, 
31 verwendet Reinmars Ton 183,9, s. “Anti-Reinmar” § 25), 
doch der unmittelbare Gegenschlag scheint mir in 109,1 vor- 
zuliegen. Die metrischen Beziehungen zwischen diesem Liede 
und 179,3 sind schon von Burdach (S. 118 f) aufgedeckt worden, 
dessen Beobachtungen Halbach (S. 55?, 89, 105) verfeinert und 
teilweise berichtigt hat.*® Walther braucht mit leiser Variante 
den Bau des Aufgesangs von Ton 196,35, dagegen den Abgesang 
seines eignen Tons 112,35 (mit Unterfiillung der letzten Zeile), 
in dem er den Meister iibertroffen hatte, zu belegen etwa durch 
Reinmars Lied 173, 6, das nicht allzu lange zuriicklag.®° Zugleich 
parodiert er dessen erste beide Zeilen: Herzecltcher fréide wart 
mir nie s6 nét, mir tuot ein sorge tougenlichen wé, durch die 
seinen: Ganzer fréiden wart mir nie s6 wol ze muote: mirst 
geboten [Wilmanns: ‘es treibt mich’!], daz ich singen muoz;* 
greift mit dem werden gruoz seiner Dame 109,4 auf seinen Spott 
iiber Reinmars vergebliches Schmachten 111,30 zuriick; erin- 
nert auch durch die Phrase Git daz got 109,9 an Reinmar 159,39 
(Burdach S. 118 f, Kraus m1, 24, Wilmanns z. St.). Der Meister 
seinerseits sucht nun Walthers Abgesang zu iiberbieten durch 
den noch kunstvolleren von Ton 179,3, dem sonst nichts in 








| dabei vielfach um sehr zarte und feine Dinge, und so ist der Grad der erreich- 
baren Sicherheit im einzelnen sehr verschieden. Man kann manches sehr wohl 
anders ansehen. ...” 

“8 Schneider aaO. nur 113,31, mit einem Fragezeichen, das Halbach S. 73 

und 112 stehen lisst. 

# Becker, Lbl. 2 (1881), 198, ist diesem gewiss nicht gerecht geworden, aber 
auch Kraus 111, 20 u. 24 befriedigt nicht, wihrend er 111, 24 Wilmanns’ Stellung 
} wie bei Walther 125,25 verkennt (“Anti-Reinmar” Anm. 89). Auch Halbach, 
; aaQ. sowie S.82 und in seiner Zeittafel, setzt 109,1 unter Walthers Jugendlieder. 

5° Kraus’ Nr. 5! Vgl. einstweilen Anm. 42 und Text dazu. Auch Halbach 

aaQ. betont die ‘nahe Verwandtschaft’ zwischen W. 112,35 und R. Nr. 5-7, 

freilich bei ganz abweichender Beurteilung des Zusammenhangs (““Fehde” § 6). 
| Diese Entsprechung schon vermerkt von Fr. Plohl, Reinmar von Hagenau, 
seine Dichtung und sein Verhilinis su Walther vdV., Progr., Graz 1880, S. 49 f. 
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seinem Werke recht entspricht,” wihrend sein Aufgesang den 
von 196,35, bzw. Walthers Variation wiederholt in umgekehr- 
ter Folge der vollen und der unterfiillten Reihe.® Bei der Motiv- 
wahl dagegen musste er seine geistige Einstellung zur Minne 
noch mehr zuspitzen, musste die Erfolglosigkeit seines werbens 
erst recht hervorwélben, um den héhen muot, wie er ihn erlebte, 
um so schiirfer charakterisieren zu kénnen. Wo Walther mit 
der Huld seiner Dame neckisch prahlt, tibersteigert er das bei 
ihm neue huote-Motiv, indem er es dramatisiert. Zugleich schafft 
er sich in dieser Umhiillung eine Waffe gegen Walther, ohne 
aus der Form des Minneliedes heraustreten zu miissen. Das 
Gegenstiick zu W. 110,3 f, gar sergangen was daz triiren min 
(s. auch 110,7), bietet 196,9a: Traren muoz ich sunder minen 
danc; zu W. 109,10, seht, s6 were ich iemer mére fré, wohl 179, 
34: seht, s6 wiirde ich niemer mé vor leide fri ;* vor allem aber zu 
W. 110,5 f, daz ich...dienen sol &f minneclichen danc, die 
mystische Zeile 180,15: und dienet af ungewin. Damit ist die 
Sache freilich lange nicht erschépft. Doch ist das hier nicht von 
Belang, da es sich in diesem Rahmen nur um Reinmars Stel- 
lung zum héhen muote handelt, wovon nun einiges zu sagen ist. 

17. Ein wesentlicher Unterschied besteht zwischen Ton 196, 
35 und 179,3: Wihrend dort die Polemik klar am Tage liegt, 
alles Minnehafte fast als Beiwerk erscheint, hat hier eine 
vollstandige gegenseitige Durchdringung der beiden Elemente 
stattgefunden. Wie es da steht, ists ein reines Minnelied; sehen 
wir scharfer zu, ists ein Trutzlied, nur in viel hGherm Sinne als 
196,35: im Zusammenhang mit der Fehde eine Art Streitge- 
dicht. Nur so ist jene véllige Verquickung méglich geworden. 
Denn nun beschrinkt sich der Dichter nicht mehr darauf, 
Vorwiirfe abzuwehren und indirekt Gegenvorwiirfe zu erheben, 
oder einfach in der alten Weise, jedoch mit eingestreuten bis- 
sigen Anspielungen, fortzufahren, sondern er schreitet vor zu 
einer programmatischen Darstellung des héhen muotes eines 
Minners trotz allem /eide und somit zu einer positiven Recht- 


® Abgesehen etwa von dem Stollenbau des Tons 176,5, s. Anm. 18. 

58 Vgl. Plenio PBB. 43 (1918), 91 sowie Kraus’ Schemata 11, 45 f. 

* Johannsdorfs Zeile 91,35: seht, s6 wurde ich niemer mére fré ist kaum Ent- 
lehnung, sondern Echo, Nachwirkung, setzt also Kenntnis der Reinmar-Wal- 
ther-Fehde voraus. Sie bestitigt insofern Halbachs Ansetzung und Auffassung 
des Dichters (S. 39 ff), die sich mit den urkundlichen Nachweisen ja ganz gut 


vertrigt. 
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fertigung seiner Kunst, speziell des Stils der Lieder, die Walther 
angegriffen hatte. Das waren bekanntlich zunichst Ton 170,1 
und 159,1 gewesen. Freilich kommt in keinem von beiden der 
Terminus héher muot vor; vielmehr bringt Reinmar in ihnen 
(was weit mehr Kunst erfordert) den von héhem muote durch 
Minne Beseelten unmittelbar zur Anschauung. Wie anders 
wire min dsterlicher tac zu deuten? Wie anders all die Um- 
schreibungen des hohen Gliicks, des Hochgefiihls, das die 
vrouwe ihm bedeutet trotz der Tatsache, dass er ihr volleclichen 
gar unmere ist? (Vgl. jetzt Arnold S. 19.) Ahnlich steht es in 
Ton 183,9 und einigen andern Liedern (s. Anm. 42). Die allzu- 
sammen hatte er ja verteidigt mit den Worten (197,8): sin 
gesach min ouge nie [W. 111, 25 f!] diu baz ein héhgemiiete kinde 
geben. Dies héhgemiiete hatte den Spott der Gegenpartei heraus- 
gefordert (vgl. JEGP. 28 [1929], 213 f), und dies héhgemiiete 
galt es zu rechtfertigen und zu begriinden, ja als das einzig 
echte, wahre, wertvolle zu erweisen. Das geschah in klassischer 
Form in Ton 179,3. Wie Wolfram und Walther in ihrer Weise, 
so fiihlt auch Reinmar, dass er so sein muss wie er ist (ich muoz 
leben als ich pflac, 179,26), um seinen innerlichen héhen. muot 
behaupten zu kénnen. Diesen persénlichen Sinn hat vor allem 
die Falkenstrophe, insofern sich darin der Beharrungswille des 
Kiinstlers ausspricht allen Kritikern zum Trotz. Zugleich tritt 
er gerade hier als Verkiinder und Lehrer des Ideals auf, das ihn 
ergriffen hat. 

18. Denn noch etwas andres, Tieferes hatte sich in ihm 
vollzogen. Erst durch Walthers Angriff im Namen ‘gesunderer’ 
Anschauungen war er gezwungen worden, sich zutiefst auf sich 
selber zu besinnen, auf das, was er eigentlich meinte mit jener 
iiberstrémenden fréide, liebe usw., die man ihm nicht glauben 
wollte (170,2: 197,11!). So kommen wir endlich auf die Frage 
nach dem engeren Erlebniswert der Dichtung. Wie ich es sehe, 
stammt das unleugbare heisse Pathos unsres Lieds in der Tat 
aus einem inneren Erlebnis, und zwar einem, das erst dieser 
Zusammenstoss mit der Walthergruppe hervorgerufen: aus dem 
des Kampfes um die Auffassung der hohen Minne, nicht aus 
dem der hohen Minne an sich. Dieses, das ‘“‘lyrische Grunderleb- 
nis’ (Neumann), erfiillt den Dichter ja schlechthin, gibt also 
nur den objektiven Gehalt her, jenes dagegen die “seelische 
Erschiitterung”’ (s. Anm. 21), die Reinmars kunst auch fiir uns 
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zur Kunst macht. Es wire unfruchtbar, iiber Reinmars tatsich- 
liches Verhiltnis zu seiner frouwe etwas ermitteln zu wollen (an 
deren Realitét man an sich wohl glauben darf). Was dagegen 
die Fehde fiir ihn bedeutet haben muss, namlich fiir seine Stil- 
gestaltung, das haben wir klar vor Augen: Nie wieder hat er in 
den uns erhaltenen Liedern gewagt, sich selber in héhem muote 
zu schildern.® Er blickt auf solche Zeiten zuriick wie 156,33: 
noch sehe ich gerne mich in héhem muote als @, wie auch 174,7% 
und schon in unserm Liede mehrmals, oder er griibelt dariiber, 
verzweifelnd oder hoffend (162,17; 189,20). Vielsagend ist 


% Widersprechen wiirden nur die ersten Zeilen von Ton 153,5, den Kraus 
als Nr. 29 unter die Lieder des grossen dienstes einreiht, mit Hinweis auf ver- 
schiedene recht fragwiirdige Beziehungen auch zu Nr. 19, unserm Ton 179,3 
(11, 20). Aber der Gesamtcharakter des Tons lisst sich damit schlechterdings 
nicht vereinen, weist vielmehr in die niichste Nachbarschaft von Nr. 12, Ton 152, 
25. Diese Tatsache wiirdigt Kraus vollauf, will sie jedoch dahin erkliren, dass 
Reinmar hier ein “Gegenstiick” zu Nr. 12 habe liefern wollen (1, 22 f, 11, 21 u. 
47). An sich nicht unmiglich, s. Anm. 42, zu Nr. 6. Das Uble ist nur, dass beide 
Lieder — wenn anders man diese Strophenkonglomerate so nennen darf — die 
engste Verwandtschaft mit der sogen. Jugendlyrik zeigen, Kraus’ Nr. 1-3, was 
Vogt ZfdA. 58 (1921), 208 f kiargelegt hat, iibrigens ohne das Beweismaterial zu 
erschépfen (vgl. auch Burdach S. 44 f). Kraus selbst, der 11, 49 bemerkt, dass 
die Gedichte der Friihzeit von denen der Reife “himmelweit abstehen,”’ spricht 
11, 56 von der “archaischen Steife” von Nr. 12. Mit gewissem Recht, nur waltet, 
was er meint, in Nr. 29 nicht minder vor! Seine Zergliederung von Nr. 29 (1, 
58 ff, 11, 19 ff) ist rein inhaltlich eingestellt, lasst daher den erdriickenden 
Stilunterschied gegen Lieder wie 179,3 nicht erkennen (vgl. zB. die unbeholfene 
Parataxe, dh. Zusammenstoppelung der Motive in Str. vi, 154,14, die noch 
unter die Ebene der andern fallt). Dass Str. 1-111, 153,14-154,4, “nur zu den 
Liedern des Zyklus” passten (11, 43), ist weder prinzipiell noch faktisch anzuer- 
kennen. Sie kénnten ja von einem Nachahmer Reinmars stammen, wie ihn nach 
Kraus’ Vorgang Halbach im Rugge-Text nachgewiesen. Erst recht kann von 
einem “untrennbaren Ganzen” nicht die Rede sein, es liegt bestenfalls ein 
Strophenkreis vor, den man beliebig erweitern oder verengern, auch sprengen 
kénnte. Ubrigens mag auch Halbach S. 81 nicht entscheiden, ob man Nr. 29 
nicht “aus dem spitern Zyklus herausnehmen” sollte. Anderseits weiss Arnold 
ausser in der Friihzeit (Kraus’ Nr. 2 u. 3) des Dichters héhen muot ohne Klauseln 
nur noch in Nr. 12 und 29 nachzuweisen. Das ist eben kein Zufall. Hichstens 
kommt hier noch Str. 163,23 (in Nr. 25) in Frage, Mich hahet das mich lange 
hehen sol, daz ich nie wtp mit rede verlés (gegen Walther gerichtet, s. Kraus 111, 
16), die aber nicht im Sinne der Stilgebiirde zu verwerten ist, wie der Rest des 
Liedes lehrt (s. § 20). Auch Str. 163,5 (s. § 21) ist anders zu beurteilen. 

% Vgl. Anm. 42. Es sei bemerkt, dass siimtliche andre in diesem Absatz 
genannte Tine, mit Ausnahme von 165,10 (vgl. § 13), auch von Kraus erst nach 


179,3 gestellt werden. 
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165,35 f: du gtst al der werlde héhen muot: wan maht och mir 
ein liitzel fréiden geben? Die Fille, wo herze statt muot erscheint, 
das Frauenlied (186,31) ud. bieten dasselbe Bild. Er wird also 
in der Wahl der Motive immer mehr zum Verzicht, zum ausge- 
pragt reinmarischen érdren und klagen gedringt. Fiir den inneren 
Vorgang haben wir ausser Ton 175,1 wenigstens einen direkten 
Beleg, bei dem sich vielleicht auch ahnen lisst, wie er auf die 
spezifische Idee der ‘Verbannung’ gekommen sein mag. Seine 
Worte 180,21: sol mich daz verjagen usw. gemahnen stark an 
die spitern 195,17 (in Kraus’ Nr. 32), wo er sich iiber die 
Menschen empért, die mich dé jagent tz liebe in leit und mine 
nét mit valschen maren klagent. Kraus (111, 14 f, 16) hat iiber- 
zeugend dargetan, wie Burdach (S. 127) schon leise geahnt, 
dass hier bei valschen meren nur an Walthers Satiren und 
Parodien zu denken ist. Freilich musste sich der Dichter verjaget 
fiihlen, @z liebe, aus seiner urspriinglichen Kunst im Stile von 
170,1: Ich wil allez gahen uo der liebe die ich han. Auch die 
beriihmten Verse 163,14 f: Ich weiz den wec nu lange wol der 
von der liebe gét unz an daz leit, riicken dadurch in neue Be- 
leuchtung.*’? So kommt es denn, dass er sogar dazu iibergeht, 
die Gegenpartei mit dem Epitheton héhgemuot zu belegen, 158, 
12; 165,19; 189,9,5§ dieselben Leute, die er 167,27 die un- 
getriuwen, 176,2 die ungefiiegen nennt: héhgemuot hat hier — 
aber auch nur hier, wofiir der Gegensatz 165,19: 35 f und genau 
so 189,9: 20 den Beweis liefert — ironischen Sinn erhalten.** 


*’ Wie Kraus betont (Rede iiber Unsere dlteste Lyrik, Miinchen, 1930, s. 6), 
spricht Reinmar in der hier angestrebten Lésung des Problems “aus eigener 
schmerzlicher Erfahrung.”” Was fiir einer, zeigt sich zB. in Z. 158,19, sem iemen 
danne ein lachen baz, was Halbach S. 69 mit gutem Grund auf Walther bezogen 
hat (s. “Fehde” Anm. 26 u. 31). Auch Stellen wie 156,30 ff: mir hat zwivel, 
den ich han, al das ich kunde gar benomen wiren hier heranzuziehen. 

5 Auch dieser Zusammenhang deutet klar darauf hin, dass Ton 165,10 
nicht vor 179,3 anzusetzen. 

5? Darauf beruht es, dass Arnold (S. 20) schreiben kann: “Reinmars Stel- 
lung zum Hohen Mut ist nicht einheitlich, wenn er sich tiberhaupt beim Ge- 
brauch des Terminus immer des gleichen Inhalts bewusst wurde. Das hiesse aber 
unsern Ausdruck in systematischer Klarung bei einem Dichter verlangen, was 
offenbar zu weit geht.’”” Mit mehr Recht spricht er dann von einer “voriiberge- 
henden ablehnenden Haltung” (zum &. m.), die als “psychologisches Ressenti- 
ment” aufzufassen sei. Halbach DLZ. 53 (1932), 451 f, vervollstandigt das Bild 
wider Willen, wenn er, von Arnold abweichend, in den hier angegriffenen hdh- 
gemuoten “nichts anderes als Banausen der Hofgesellschaft” erblickt — das 
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Aber gerade aus diesen Stellen, je zwei im gleichen Liede, 
erhellt, dass Reinmar iiber das Wesen des héhen muotes in der 
Tat gegriibelt hat: Es gibt einen scheinbaren héhen muot — auf 
den verzichtet er gern; und es gibt einen wahren, echten, nach 
dem er ringt trotz allem /eide und gelegentlichem zwfvel (189, 
32; 156,30). Arnold hat darum mit seinem Ergebnis: “In der 
Bejahung des Hohen Mutes liegt die eigentliche Stellung Rein- 
mars,” weit tiefer recht, als er beweisen kann. Sein seelisches 
Wollen, getragen, getrieben von den Geistesstrémungen seiner 
Zeit und daher urspriinglich héfisch-heiter, war Liuterung durch 
unablissige Erfiillung der Form — das richtige werben in liter- 
licher stete — auch bei ungelohnter Minne (s. Naumann S. 38 f). 
Ton 159,1 ist dafiir das glinzendste Beispiel. Erst durch den 
Kampf um diese irrationale Einstellung, die Walther ins Licher- 
liche verkehrt hatte, ward ihm gegeben, die Minne-Sehnsucht 
in ihrer ganzen unausweichlich leidvollen Polaritaét zu durch- 
schauen und zu durchfiihlen und nach den Gesetzen seiner 
kunst dichterisch zu gestalten. 

19. Mag sein, dass er erst dadurch den ihm, dem Zarten, 
eigensten Stil gefunden hat, aber ohne auch innere Kimpfe, dh. 
ohne eine “‘seelische Erschiitterung” wird sich die Umstellung 
nicht vollzogen haben. Ton 179,3 bezeichnet den Wendepunkt. 
Denn hier, und nur hier, kimpft er noch verzweifelt um seine 
urspriingliche Stilgebung, die nicht auf trd@ren gestimmt war, 
sondern auf friéide bei allem Verzicht (195,9a, vgl. 175,29, 
“Anti-Reinmar” § 26) — indem er sich selbst in héhem muote 
darstellt. Freilich nicht mehr dem héhen muote von 159,1... 
Darum ist es, wie auch Walthers Nachruf lehrt, zu niedrig 
gegriffen und irrefiihrend, wenn man die Fehde der beiden 
Singer als ‘Geplinkel’ oder ‘dichterische Scharmiitzel’ be- 
handelt, die gleichsam zur Unterhaltung der Hofgesellschaft 
aufgefiihrt wurden (s. ‘“Fehde” Schluss). Burdach ist der Sache 
am nichsten gekommen, als er den “poetischen Krieg’’ zwischen 
Reinmar und Walther als eine “Disputation der Minneschola- 





waren Walther und Walthers Genossen fiir Reinmar wohl in der Tat, mit deren 
Minneanschauung er sich gleichwohl kimpfend auseinandersetzen musste! 
Dass Reinmars Gegner den “vom Publikum geforderten’’ Normalzustand dar- 
gestellt haitten, wahrend er als “Sonderling” erschienen wire (vgl. hierzu all- 
gemein H. Schneider, AfdA. 50 [1931], 177), wird jedoch von der tatsiichlichen 
Entwicklung nicht bestatigt, s. § 21. 
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stik’’ bezeichnete, nach Art verwandter, raffinierter Erscheinun- 
gen der provenzalischen Streitgedichte (Vorspiel 1, 387, vgl. 
R. u. W., 9S. 425 f), nur dass er darin das in seinem Sinne ‘bio- 
genetische’ Moment fiir Reinmar noch nicht erkannt hat. Durch 
diesen Krieg, der mit Walthers Satire 111, 23. 32 angefangen, ist 
das Bild Reinmars von Hagenau wesentlich bestimmt worden. 
Nicht als ob die Einheit seines Werks dadurch zerbriche -— es 
finden sich dunklere und hellere Téne auf beiden Seiten, und 
bestimmte Charakteristika des Sprachstils und der Denkformen 
bleiben durchweg — aber doch so, dass statt eines Panegyrikers 
der bekannte ‘Melancholiker’ vor uns steht. 

20. Es hat sich gezeigt, dass Reinmar den héhen muot als 
irrationale Zielsetzung zum eigentlichen Gegenstande seiner 
Kunst gemacht hat. Etwas andres ist es, ob er ihn als persén- 
liches Erlebnis erfahren. Arnold verneint diese Frage auf Grund 
seines Materials, zitiert vielmehr Hermann Schneiders Worte 
(S. 401), wonach des Dichters “‘seelische Einstellung nur ein 
Mehr oder Minder von Melancholie” gekannt habe. Dasselbe 
Urteil iiberall, in Literaturgeschichten wie in Spezialunter- 
suchungen und wo sonst einmal der Name des Dichters genannt 
wird, wohl nirgends schéner und eindringlicher gefasst als von 
Carl von Kraus in seiner Rede auf Walther odV. als Liebesdichter 
(Miinchen 1925, S. 7). Vielleicht ist nach der Masse der Lieder 
dagegen nicht so viel einzuwenden, solange man sich bewusst 
bleibt, dass man damit nur Reinmars “‘poetischen Stil und sein 
Programm” kennzeichnet (Schneider S. 402). Friedrich Neu- 
mann ist, soweit ich sehe, der einzige, der in diesem Sinne seine 
Bemerkungen klar und eindeutig auf die vom Dichter “erschaute 
Stilform” beschrinkt.*® Aber gerade auf Arnold leidet dies 
keine Anwendung. Nun gibt es eine ganze Reihe von Versen, 
die uns iiberhaupt zweifeln machen, ob Arnold, der wenigstens 
die Frage als erster bewusst gestellt, bei seiner Einschrinkung 
auf den Terminus héher muot recht gesehen. Wie wenig Reinmar 
durch seinen kumber innerlich ‘gebrochen’ ist, zeigt sich dra- 
stisch 167,22 f: Owé daz alle die nu lebent wol hant erfunden 
wie mir ist nach einem wibe usw. (vgl. auch 164,3 f). Dass er 
seine Preisstrophe Sé wol dir wtp 175,32 die besten genannt, 

6° S. 26: “Es ist der besondere Griff Reimars, in der sehnenden Minne das 


lyrische Grunderlebnis gefasst zu haben, durch das er am vollkommensten die 
von ihm erschaute Stilform versinnlichen konnte.” 
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die ie man gesprach, hat Kraus nachgewiesen (1, 8, 11, vgl. 
“Fehde” § 4). Den Gipfel erklomm er wohl in den Worten, die 
er seine Dame sprechen lisst 177,30 f: sé... verfluochent mich 
die liute, daz ich al der werlte ir vriéide nime, wozu 187,21 ff zu 
stellen: Alle die ich ie vernam und han gesehen, der keiner 
sprach sé wol usf. Man bedenke, dem Mann, der éffentlich so von 
sich sprechen konnte, dem wird allenthalben ein ‘‘weltabge- 
kehrtes, nach innen gewandtes Wesen”’ nachgesagt!® Nun waren 
diese Kundgebungen ja wohl mit durch den Fehdezustand 
veranlasst. Aber das bestitigt ihren Charakter nur, denn gerade 
wegen derartiger Beweise eines unertriglichen Selbstgefiihls 
(159,5 ff!) geisselt Walther seinen Gegner im sumerlaten-Liede, 
in welchem er “als Reinmar” auftritt, 73,1 f. 5 ff.% Ja, es sieht 
aus, als habe es Reinmar wegen solcher Angriffe doch einmal fiir 
nétig befunden, einen im héfischen Sinne zureichenden Grund 
seines — sollen wir schon sagen héhen muotes? — zu geben, 163, 
23: Mich hehet daz mich lange hehen sol, daz ich nie wtp mit 
rede verlés. Es kimen noch andre Stellen in Betracht (156,30 f; 
164,3 f), doch diirfen auch Gegenbeispiele nicht vernachlassigt 
werden. Es gibt Stellen bei Reinmar, die von wahrer Seelennot 
zu zeugen scheinen. Da ist zB. der Ausruf in Str. 256 E: Waz 
ich beser handelunge erliten han von den i’s wol erlazen mihte 
stn. Aber Stellung in dem Trutzlied 196,35 laisst wohl auf Bitter- 
keit schliessen (“‘Anti-Reinmar” §§ 7 u. 40, ““Fehde” § 10), auf 
eine Beeintrichtigung des Reinmarschen Selbstgefiihls nicht. 
Ferner sei der Todesstrophe 175,22 gedacht, in der sich gewiss 
erlebtes Leid ausspricht. Doch zeigt eingehende Analyse, dass 
zugleich Walther darin gebrandmarkt werden sollte, der das 
auch recht gut verstanden hat, wie seine Antwort 52,13 lehrt 
(“Fehde” §§ 2 f, 7 u. Anm. 13). Dass Reinmar also “der vollen 
Verstindnislosigkeit der Mit- und Umwelt” -ausgesetzt ge- 
wesen wire und “‘schliesslich in die grésste Einsamkeit”’ geraten 
sei, wie Langenbucher (S. 47) unter Hinweis auf diesen Ton 175, 


® So bei Hennig Brinkmann, Entstehungsgeschichte des Minnesangs, Halle 
1926, S. 149. 

@ ... mich enwil ein wtp niht an gesehen: die braht ich in die werdekeit, 
daz ir muot s6 héhe stat .... Hérre, waz si fliieche liden sol, swenn ich n& laze 
minen sanc! usw. Vgl. “Fehde” Anm. 26 u. 41. Nur wie Kraus, der hier so scharf 
gesehn, Walthers Lied vor Reinmars Botengesprich hat setzen kénnen, ist mir 
trotz aller seiner Griinde m1, 14 f unerfindlich. Aber davon ein andermal. 
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1 meint, ist Realinterpretation der alten Schule. Reinmar wusste 
sich seiner Haut sehr wohl zu wehren. Auch die vielberufenen 
Verse 165,12: die friunt verdriuzet miner klage (vgl. 158,11 ff; 166, 
11; 175,8 ff ua.), darf man nicht zu wortlich nehmen, es sei denn, 
um daran zu erinnern, dass der Dichter auch seine friunt gehabt 
hat. Gewiss hat es in Wien, wie eine Waltherpartei, so eine 
Reinmarpartei gegeben, und dass Walther 1198 zunichst einmal 
das Feld riumen musste, ist Geschichte. 

21. Es bleibt aber eine Strophe, die noch etwas mehr als 
Selbstgefiihl kundtut, nimlich den héhen muot genau nach der 
Wesensbestimmung, die Arnold davon gibt (s. Anm. 38), 163,5: 

Des einen und deheines mé 
wil ich ein mefster stn die wile ich lebe; 
daz lop wil ich daz mir besté 
und mir die kunst diu werlt gemeine gebe, 
daz niht mannes siniu leit sé schéne kan getragen, usf. 


Diese Verse, die Arnold nicht verwertet, obwohl schon Naumann 
(S. 38 f) ihren tiefen geistesgeschichtlichen Gehalt herausgear- 
beitet, haben das Verstindnis des Dichters ausserordentlich 
erschwert. Noch Schneider macht sich dariiber lustig (S. 400), 
indem er Reinmar als eitlen Gecken hinstellt, der sich “‘unend- 
lich interessant” vorgekommen sei wegen seiner “ungliicklichen 
Liebe.’’ Mir will scheinen, gerade hier haben wir die reinste 
Ausprigung eines Aéhen muotes persénlicher Art, der sich nicht 
aus hoher Minne ableitet, sondern aus der Kunst. Die minne- 
hafte Umkleidung tut nichts zur Sache, die haben wir auch in 
Kampfliedern wie 196,35 usw.* Wenn ein Dichter, ein Sanger 
um das lop der werlte buhlt wie Reinmar hier, so kann er seine 
Anspriiche letzten Endes nur auf das setzen, was diese werlt 
von ihm hat: auf seine kumst, sein Singertum, die ihren Wert 
behielten ganz unabhingig davon, ob ein Lied auf trdren oder 
fréide gestellt war. Wohl konnte er nun im weiteren doppel- 
deutig sagen: . . . daz ich ir haz ze friiden nime — er zwang sein 
leit in Melodie, der jedermann entziickt lauschte. Sein /ei## war 
eine Stilform, die ihm aus immer tieferem gedanklichen Ein- 
dringen in das Wesen hoher Minne, so wie er sie sah, erwuchs: 


* Uberdies war sie ja von der Sitte geboten, vgl. J. Schwietering, Die De- 
mutsformel mhd. Dichter, Berlin 1921, S. 60. Dagegen bezeichnet der Marner, 
xiv, 275: 280, auch Reinmar ru@iperans als sanges meister, ganz wie ihn der 
“cantor” von der Vogelweide in’s:inem Nachruf gefeiert. 
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seine kunst blieb dadurch unberiihrt, wenn sie nicht gar gewann. 
So ist es durchaus kein Widerspruch — Ehrismann beriihrt 
dieses Thema (LOd/. 52 [1931], 249) — wenn er auch durch sein 
trairen (ja gerade dadurch!) al der werlte friide méren konnte, 
wie der reife Walther ihm neidlos zugestand, und gewiss durfte 
er wie Wolfram sprechen: ich kan ein teil mit sange. Sollte ihm 
die Meinung des ersten Musikkenners seiner Zeit, seines Lands- 
manns Gottfried verborgen geblieben sein? (Ich meine nicht die 
woértliche Tristanstelle!) Stand der wohl allein damit? Rein- 
mars Nachleben im xm. Jahrhundert, die Fiille der Uberlie- 
ferung, die Uberarbeitungen, Interpolationen, Nachahmungen, 
ja die Parodien und Travestien,™ alles spricht dagegen. Und 
dieser Mann hitte das Erlebnis, das Gliick des héhen muotes 
nie gekannt, wie es die Anerkennung berufener Kritiker bringt, 
bestatigt vom Beifall seiner Standesgenossen? Das Gegenteil 
ist wahrscheinlicher. Dass ihn unter diesen Umstinden auch 
der eigentliche Gestaltungsprozess, in dem sein Minneglaube 
gefeierte Form gewann, mit jener Hochstimmung erfiilt, darf 
man nach alledem getrost aussprechen — oder Ton 179,3 wire 
nie erklungen.® Da ringt es und singt es in vélliger Harmonie der 
tragenden Seelenkriafte: Der aus der erlebten Idee stammende 
héhe muot des Minners, der héhe muot des Ritters vor dem Feinde, 
der héhe muot durch kunst in doppeltem Sinne, sie alle vereinigen 
sich zu lebendigster Wirkung. Das herkémmliche Reinmarbild 
ist unhistorisch, es tut weder dem Dichter-Singer noch der 
geistigen Gestalt seiner Zeit Geniige. Ein neues ist zu entwerfen, 
sowohl seiner Entwicklung, bzw. der seines inneren Stils, wie 
des schaffenden und wirkenden Kiinstlers. 


H. W. NoRDMEYER 
New York University 


* Vgl. F. Mohr, Das unhifische Element in der mhd. Lyrik von Walther an, 
Diss., Tiibingen 1913, S. 51 ff, und jetzt J. Giinther, Die Minneparodie bei 
Neidhart, Diss. Jena, Halle 1931, S. 27 f, 33 f, 39 ff, mit umfassender Biblio- 
graphie. 

6 Vgl. grundsitzlich Ehrismann, ZfdA. 56 (1919), 164 und dazu Arnold S. 
81 Anm. 8, ferner Schwietering aaO., passim. Auch an Ausspriiche wie Mo- 
rungen 133,20: wan ich durch sanc bin ser welte geborn, ist hier zu erinnern. 














GOWER’S VOCABULARY 


1. 


In compiling his glossary for Gower’s English writings Ma- 
caulay practically did away with the need, if one exists, for a 
concordance to Gower. He has endeavored to include, he says,’ 
“all the words used in Gower’s English Works, with their vari- 
ous forms of spelling and (where necessary) of inflexion....” 
Since there is no reason to doubt that this effort met with suc- 
cess, we have felt justified in basing the following analysis of 
Gower’s vocabulary solely on Macaulay’s glossary.” 

The total number of words alphabetically listed there is 
6006. Of these 882 are proper names, while 476 are orthographic 
or grammatical variants of other words to which they are re- 
ferred. The remainder represents Gower’s net vocabulary—4648 
words. A further reduction might be made if we were to subtract 
the words which are merely syntactical variations of the same 
root; thus, carole the substantive, carole the verb, and carolinge 
the verbal noun are separately treated, but in any wide sense 
they represent only one word and not three. However, it has 
seemed best to give all such forms a separate voice in our com- 
putations, especially since the various derivatives of a given 
root do not always enter the language in the same way; in 
Gower’s list, for example, fortun is found to have an Old French 
etymon, whereas fortunat is said to have been adopted directly 
from Latin. 

Even with this concession, the figure for the extent of Gower’s 
vocabulary seems meager compared with the 24,000 conven- 
tionally assigned to Shakspere, or the 17,000 for Milton or even 
the 7201 of the English Bible.* If it is more reasonable to com- 
pare our author, in this respect, with his own contemporaries, 
we have to note that Chaucer, judging from the Glossary‘ in the 
Oxford Edition, used more than 7000 different words. Objections 


1 Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. Macaulay (Oxford, 1901), (hereafter 
referred to as ““Macaulay”), 111, 556. 

2 Ibid., 111, 556-651. 

+I. M. Gillette in The Scientific Monthly, xxix, 453, discusses these and 
other vocabulary measurements. 

‘ I have counted the “net” words only, as for Gower, and have omitted the 
section devoted to the Romaunt of the Rose. 
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may be made to this comparison also; as Macaulay says,5 
“Chaucer’s word-list is naturally much more extensive than 
Gower’s, not only on account of the superior genius of the 
writer, but also because of the greater extent and variety of his 
work, Gower’s English work being less than half of Chaucer’s in 
amount, and consisting of verse only, while nearly a fourth part 
of Chaucer’s is prose.”” Macaulay might have added that Gower 
was an exceptionally meticulous poet, using a narrow form of 
expression, and that for this reason also many hundreds of 
words which the poet undoubtedly knew would be excluded from 
his work. As a matter of fact this part of the explanation seems 
more weighty than that which refers to the difference in genius: 
one would have considerable difficulty in proving that the 
greater the genius the greater the vocabulary, or the obvious 
corollary, that an author in our own time who uses 50,000 words 
has, ipso facto, twice the genius of Shakspere. 

Langland, indeed, would be a good measuring rod in this 
respect for Gower, but one would have to be hardy indeed 
nowadays, to make any categorical statement involving the 
language of the author, or the five authors, or more, of Piers 
Plowman. And of course this whole question of extent of vocab- 
ularies is even now a muddled one, though there are figures 
a plenty, from the few hundred for the farm laborer to the more 
than a hundred thousand for his more learned brothers. Even 
with all due allowances, it is clear that different estimators use 
entirely different bases for their guesses (they are usually little 
more than that) and until some standardization is made in their 
methods, we may pass from this aspect of Gower’s language toa 
more promising one, namely a study of the proportions in which 
the contributing languages are represented in the vocabulary of 
our poet. 

It is well known that “of all the languages of the earth Eng- 
lish in its vocabulary is the most heterogeneous.’ Even when 
the low-German tribes (whose subsequent language we shall 
hereafter refer to as the “native element’’) were still the Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes, of the Continent, their speech showed loan 
words; Latin, Celtic, and Greek have been found represented 
there in greater or less degree. And in its new island home, 


5 Tbid., p. 555. 
* F. H. Vizetelly, Essentials of English Speech (New York, 1918), p. 11. 
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“English” has borrowed to such an extent, now from one lan- 
guage, now from another, that various enthusiasts have ad- 
vanced the claims of other tongues to give their name to our 
speech. “‘English is not English,’ says Professor Ullman,’ “any 
more than French is French. English gets its name from the 
Teutonic Angles, though it is very largely a Latin tongue.” 
“English is French badly pronounced,” say otlers;*® one gentle- 
man wrote a dictionary to prove that “all English is derived 
from Greek,’’® and Professor Skeat tells often enough how he 
was disturbed by amateur etymologists who insisted that Ger- 
man is the mother tongue.?° 

The point behind these absurdities is that the English vo- 
cabulary has always had varying proportions in it of various 
other languages, and it is therefore a matter of some interest to 
see what those proportions were at various stages in its history. 
Gower, we think, provides an excellent criterion for the typical 
literary language of the period 1350-1400; better than Chaucer 
or “Langland” for the reasons mentioned above and which have 
inspired us to analyze his vocabulary rather than theirs; but 
without insisting too much on this last point, we may proceed at 
once to the etymological analysis of his vocabulary. 

The 4648 words of his net vocabulary were each referred to 
the New English Dictionary. The results are as follows: 


Source Number 
Native 2549 
French 

OF 1319 

AF 144 

Other 296 1759 
Latin 189 
Scandinavian (chiefly ON) 84 
Miscellaneous" (Onomatopoetic, interjections, doubtful, etc.) 61 
All other languages" 6 


(In all cases the figures represent the immediate, not the ultimate etymon.) 


7 B. L. Ullman, “Our Latin English Language” in Class. Journ, xvu1, 82. 

® Quoted in G. H. McKnight, English Words and their Background (New 
York, 1923), p. 122. 

® Quoted in W. W. Skeat, Principles of Etymology, 1,97. 

1° Tbid., pp. 73, 78, 80 note, 501-502. 

1 Most of these were in fact “doubtful”. 

ils Greek 1 (church); MDu2 (lollardy, slype); Ital. 1 vecke; low Germ. 2(tackle, 
pack). 
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By themselves these figures mean perhaps little, but their 
comparison with preceding and following stages of the language 
demonstrates their significance. In the earlier period, no lan- 
guage or group of languages had ever achieved numerical im- 
portance. At different times and for different dialects, varying 
amounts of Celtic, Latin, and Scandinavian loans had been 
borrowed, but the total never reached the relative significance of 
that shown by French in our table. The most considerable of the 
earlier foreign sources, viz., Scandinavian, reached its greatest 
importance about 1200, but even then in a typical East Midland 
document"*—the Ormulum—which runs to 10,000 long lines, 
there are only about 250 such words.” Moreover, we are told 
that up to 1250, there are probably not more than 500 French 
loans in middle English.“ Our analysis then, tells the story of an 
extraordinary, rise in the proportion of the French element in 
English and a corresponding decrease of the others. 

Coming to our own time, we find more statistics available 
for comparison. The best study is that of the late Professor 
Inglis® who determined the etymologies of the 10,000 words 
most commonly used in modern written English, with the fol- 
lowing results (to which I have added the percentage figures for 
Gower): 


Modern Gower 

per cent per cent 

Anglo Saxon 30.2 54.9 
Latin 20.2 4.2 
French 32.7 37.9 
Greek 5.0 aa 
Scandinavian 3.3 1.9 
All others 8.6 1.0 


Here again the figures we have determined for Gower’s 
vocabulary provide graphic representation to the facts of Eng- 
lish linguistic history. French has held its own, but various 
causes have produced significant changes in all the other figures. 
The expansion of the British Empire explains the influx repre- 
sented by the rise in the percentage of ‘‘all others”; the Renais- 


% Comparison with any other would of course be misleading. 
18 Joseph Wright, Elementary Mid. Eng. Grammar, p. 160. 

4 QO. F. Emerson, quoted in Vizetelly, op. cit., p. 168. 

% Alex Inglis, Classical Journal, xx, No. 9. 
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sance plus the present day predilection for going to the classical 
languages for our new words (mostly technical and scientific) 
explain the great increase of Latin and Greek; and the combina- 
tion of these has brought about the anomalous condition towards 
which the language was already headed in Gower’s day, namely 
that the native element no longer represents a majority of the 
words in the English vocabulary. As one authority summarizes 
the situation, “in modern times, borrowing has been extensively 
practised, so extensively indeed, that in recent dictionaries only 
about one-fifth or at the most one-fourth of the words can claim 
to be native.’ 

It should be noted that all the statistics mentioned above 
arise from studies of dictionaries or glossaries, and therefore 
represent the “language at rest” as opposed to the “language in 
motion.’””? That is to say, frequency of occurrence is not taken 
into account at all; a word which occurs only once in the given 
text weighs as much in these figures as those which occur 
hundreds of times. But in actual practice, the words which do 
reappear over and over—‘“all pronominal words, prepositions, 
verbal auxiliaries, many short adverbs, the verb is and the arti- 
cle a and an, words or classes of words without which scarcely a 
single thought can be expressed in our English tongue’’*—belong 
now and always have belonged to the native element. For this 
reason, a concordance to Shakspere yields only 60 per cent in 
native words, but for the total words in any play the figure is 
more than 90 per cent; and for Milton the corresponding per- 
centages are 33 and 80 to 90. We have confined ourselves, in this 
study of Gower, to the different words only, but there is no rea- 
son to doubt that in any book of the Confessio Amantis the 
proportion of the total words of unquestioned Anglicity is the 
same as that for ‘““Langland” and Chaucer, i.e., 88 to 90 per 
cent.!® 

One other aspect of Gower’s vocabulary concerns us here, 
namely, the number of words for which he is the first or only 
authority in the NED. Macaulay gives a considerable list of 


% CH L,x1v, 458. 

17 These phrases, and the figures which follow are from Archbishop Trench’s 
English Past and Present 7th ed., pp. 27 ff. 

18 QO. F. Emerson, PMLA, xxxix, lxviii. 

18 G. P. Marsh, Lectures on the Eng. Lang. \st series 4th ed. (1868), p. 124. 
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these covering the words from A to J, that being the portion of 
the great Dictionary which was available at the time of his edi- 
tion. For the remainder of the alphabet, I find that the following 
words may be added:?° laborious, lien (=“‘bond,”’ first NED 
1541), liklihede (=“‘comparison’’), loange, Jollardy, lime (verb) 
landflood, lourd, lug, /uff, maintenue, marjoram, malengin, mal- 
gracious, marrubium, meditation, miscreance, metrede, michery, 
merel, miching, misstep, misthrow, modify, murderess, monarchy, 
musette, miswrench, nature (vb), naturien, mymph, nut tree, ob- 
livion, observance, observe, obstinacy, operation (= working), or- 
dinal,. overglad, overmore, oversight, overscape (mistaken), 
papacy, papal, papate, pellet, pennoncel, periphery, pearled, 
pernable, physiognomy, pillage, piteousness, planisphere, plain- 
tive, pleasure, pointure, prenostic, preparation, presage, pretoire, 
princh, proceed, proclaim, prolation, prolification, pusillanimity, 
readily, readiness, regiment, register (verb), reguerdon, relation, 
relief, reprise, reptile, resemblance, resemblant, reasonable, re- 
staurative, revolution, reef, rigole, roar (noun), rounge, sanctify, 
sempitern, sloth (verb, slype, somewho, sisterhood, sotie, spout 
(noun, Ist VED 1392), sprantlende, spume, surmount, strange 
(=estrange), subfumigation, sublimation, substitucion, superior, 
supplant (noun), support (noun), station (noun; lst NED 1414), 
starless, say (=assay), schallemele, sharded, sculpture, secret 
(noun), tall (=comely, ist NED 1450), tasse, tax (= task), fem- 
pest (verb), temper, temperure, tender (=thin), tender (verb), 
tendress, tennis, terremote, theoric, thunderstroke (Ist NED 
1600), timberwork, thankless (= without thanks, 1st NED 1587) 
tyrranish, topsail (attributive), tote (=pry), trace (=draw), 
transpose (=translate), traverse, tristesse, umpinned, unpite- 
ously, unplain, unpraised, umprison, unshut, untruss, unwaked, 
unwarred, wherein (rel. adv. ist NED 1400), whereupon, woman- 
ish, winy, vailable, valiant, vecke, ydromance. 

Another list quite as long could be presented of those words 
which, though cited in one meaning before Gower, are quoted 
first for him in some other sense: the Confessio Amantis, for 
example, is given as the earliest place where original is used in a 
different sense than in orginal sin. I forbear to give this catalog, 
partly to save space, but more because I can not, I confess, 

2° Words still current in the sense used by Gower are italicised and given 
their modern spelling. 
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attach the importance to that compilation, or even to the one 
just given, which is frequently given them. Eleanor Hammond, 
for instance, says of Lydgate, on the basis of such lists, that 
“.. . his services to the language . . . are both noteworthy and 
permanent ...a very large number of useful words make their 
first appearance in English under his auspices.’”™ The fallacies 
involved here seem so obvious that it is surprising that Miss 
Hammond, who has given ample evidence of fine scholarship, 
should be guilty of them. 

In the first place, although the editors of the NED exerted 
the greatest pains in the collection of their quotations, it must 
have been clear from the beginning that they could not hope 
to reach everything that was ever written in English and still less 
in the early period. Consequently, every so often some compla- 
cent student uncovers a document containing words which must 
be dated fifty or more years before the previously accepted date. 
Miss Hammond herself gives thirty-three words “‘used by Lyd- 
gate earlier than the first case recorded in the New English Dic- 
tionary” and she rightly says, “‘the list could be much ex- 
tended.’ 

In the second place, all such citations are based of necessity 
on written monuments, but nothing could be clearer than that 
words may be used for many, many years in ordinary speech 
before they happen to be recorded in literature. Much of this is, 
of course, an argumentum a silentio, but its inherent probability, 
if not certainty, cannot, I think, be denied. 

Finally, and this brings us specifically to Gower, the “dates of 
publication” of medieval documents can almost never be stated 
positively, and it becomes a fortuitous matter as to whether one 
author or another is to be given this honor of conducting a word 
into the language. More than half of the non-native words used 
by Gower are first cited from a few works (or parts of them) of 
the short period 1386-1391: The Canterbury Tales (1386), T. 
Usk’s Testament of Love (1388), Trevisa’s translation of Hig- 
den’s Polychronicon (1387), Confessio Amantis (1390), or Chau- 
cer’s Astrolabe (1391). All the dates given in th: preceding sen- 
tence are from the New English Dictionary. Plainly a change of 


% E, P. Hammond, English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey (Duke Uni- 
versity Press), p. 87. 
® [bid., note and p. 88. 
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opinion among scholars as to the date of any one of these would 
automatically take from one author and give to another fifty 
or more words which “make their first appearances in English 
under his auspices.’’ And is it reasonable to suppose that because 
Trevisa used the word winddriven in 1387 that Gower, using it 
in 1390, did not know it at the earlier date? 

It is not in fact, quite clear why there should be anything par- 
ticularly laudable in first using a given word. Even if it were 
true that Lydgate actually sponsored 800 words into the lan- 
guage,” would that serve to raise him from the second rank of 
poets? The matter used to be discussed at length with reference 
to Chaucer; one school accused him of corrupting the native 
tongue by his use of new French (and Provengal) terms; another 
stoutly defended him and praised him for refining the language.™ 
The latter group has won the day and everyone is agreed, now, 
that the very fact that Chaucer and Gower (finally) chose to 
write in English was evidence enough that they wanted to be 
understood by the general public, which would have been im- 
possible had they cluttered their poems with new-fangled locu- 
tions. Jusserand’s words, written with reference to Chaucer, ex- 
cellently summarize the situation for Gower just as well: “On a 
beaucoup reproché 4 [Chaucer] d’avoir donné par son génie, 
droit de citer dans la langue anglaise 4 quantité de mots fran- 
cais. Le reproche est injuste, Chaucer écrivit la langue de son 
temps, telle qu’elle existait, sans la modifier, la franciser ou la 
fausser.’’5 

THEODORE H. KAPLAN 
Boston, Mass. 


% PMLA, xuvt, 222. 
* For bibliog. see C. F. Spurgeon, Chaucer Criticism and Allusion (Cam- 
bridge, 1925), index p. 16. 
% Quoted in Spurgeon, op. cit., 111, 97. 














A MAIN CLAUSE WITH “FINAL” VERB 
IN NOTKER’S BOETHIUS 


In his famous essay “Zur Lehre von der deutschen Wort- 
stellung” (Forschungen zur deutschen Philologie: Festgabe fiir 
Rudolf Hildebrand 1894), Braune discusses the disappearance 
from the main clause of what he calls “Schlussstellung” of the 
verb, that is, a position as third, fourth, or later sentence ele- 
ment. Braune lays down the principle that in Notker and later 
prose writers, this position is not found: ‘‘Wie weit ist also diese 
Nebensatzstellung auch im deutschen Hauptsatz méglich? 
Hierauf ist nun zu antworten, dass diese Stellung schon von Not- 
ker an der deutschen Prosa absolut fremd ist und dass auch die 
Volkssprache und der Umgangsstil das Verbum des Hauptsatzes 
nie iiber die zweite Stelle hinausriicken lisst. [Exc. Vergleichs- 
siitze mit je'].”’ “Dass in der mhd. Dichtung die Schlussstellung 
nur bei einer dusseren Nétigung gebraucht und von den sprach- 
gewandteren Dichtern nur spirlich angewandt wird, wéhrend 
die Prosa, der diese Zwangslagen fehlten, schon bei Notker sie gar 
nicht kennt ...’ “Die Schlussstellung, die also im 9. Jahrh. 
fiir die ahd. ungebundene Rede noch in beschrinktem Umfange 
zulassig war, wurde bald ganz durch die schon herrschenden 
Anfangsstellungen verdringt, so dass von Notkers Zeit an in 
deutscher Rede und deutscher Prosa kein Platz fiir sie mehr war.’ 

These confident and sweeping statements are based, at least 
in part, on R. Léhner’s study, ‘““‘Wortstellung der Relativ- und 
abhingigen Conjunctionalsitze in Notker, Boethius,” ZfdPh. 
14.173 (1882): ‘‘Fiir Notkers sprache steht ein durchgreifender 
unterschied zwischen haupt- und nebensitzen und eine bewusste, 
ausgebildete unterscheidung beziiglich der wortstellung unzwei- 
felhaft fest.”” One notices in Léhner’s work certain traces of 
satisfaction in demonstrating that ‘“‘Notker und seine Schule” 
represent a more advanced position, i.e., one nearer NHG prac- 
tice, than contemporary and even later prose writers. 

H. Reis, “Ahd. Wortfolge,” ZfdPh. 33.223 (1901), brings 
nothing new: “Bei Notker habe ich keine beispiele fiir eine solche 
spitere stellung des zeitworts [als an zweiter stelle] gefunden.” 


1 Op. cit., p. 43. 
2 P. 46, 
+P. 48. 
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Not long ago, much the same statement appeared in Paul’s 
Deutsche Grammatik, 3.75 (1919): “Im Deutschen ist sie [die 
Schlussstellung] wohl friiher aus der Prosa geschwunden; 
Notker hat sie nicht... .” 

For a still more recent repetition, cf. The Year’s Work in 
Modern Language Studies, Oxford 1931, where R. A. Williams 
and W. E. Collinson, p. 136, report: “The ‘second position’ of 
the verb in the principal sentence was established by the time 
of Notker.” 

Meanwhile, other observers had found that the “final’’ posi- 
tion does occasionally appear in Notker’s prose. Cf. Fr. Maurer, 
Untersuchungen iiber die deutsche Verbstellung, p. 184 (1926); 
Willy Manthey, Syntaktische Beobachtungen an Notkers Uber- 
setzung des Martianus Capella, p. 52 (Berliner Diss. 1903); P. 
Diels. Die Stellung des Verbums in der dlteren ahd. Prosa, pp. 
136-147 (Palaestra 59, 1906); Clemens Biener, ZfdA. 59. 127, 
165; 63. 225. Thus Manthey, Joc. cit.: “‘Schlussstellung des Ver- 
bums kommt in MCap. zweimal oder wenn man will dreimal 
vor: 718,30‘ er mir unne. des ih peginne... 746,20 alter al 
genimet . . . 769,4 hina ze abende ward.” 

These specimens may plausibly be taken as representing a 
survival of an older, freer word-order. The sentence with which 
this paper is concerned is of a different nature: 1. 159. 6: Ter 
namo deshalb nieht kemeinet nedarf uuerden. ze mari. uuanda er 
ze einemo andermo triffet—a rather free rendering of Que 
[nobilitas] si refertur ad claritudinem, aliena est. Here we have 
a main clause, with what Braune calls “Schlussstellung des 
Verbums” darf. The terminology of H. Miiller® would regard it as 
a case of Gerade Folge, mit radikaler Zuriickscheibung (Inter- 
position), and classify it as Type 1. D. 2. 

The word-order of a clause ‘“Ter namo deshalb nieht kemei- 
net nedarf uuerden” can scarcely be reckoned a survival of an 
earlier syntactical pattern; one does not postulate pre-OHG 
speakers whose use of the passive with a modal auxiliary was so 
frequent as to make this clause-type immune to a syntactical 
shift which affected nearly all other main clauses. The other 
usual explanation for unusual word-order, the influence of the 


* The references are to the first volume of Piper’s edition. 
5 Hanskurt Miiller, Studien sur altgermanischen W ortstellung, Berliner Diss. 


(1930), p. 26. 
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Latin original, is also inapplicable here, for the Latin Que [nobili- 
tas] si refertur ad claritudinem. aliena est has been very freely 
rendered by Notker. 

I suggest that this unusual word-order is to be accounted for 
on the grounds of the newness of the clause-type; that the 
analogy of the passive with modal auxiliary in subordinate 
clauses has been operative. 

This rather complicated clause-type must have presented 
difficulties for the translator: his Latin original would demand a 
more complicated syntactical rendering than the spoken lan- 
guage normally possessed. Before usage crystallized, practice 
would fluctuate; and clauses with passive and modal auxiliary 
furnish a picture of syntactical uncertainty. 

An ideally consistent system of syntax for Notker would 
have provided for the passive and modal auxiliary in subordinate 
clauses an order in which the inflected auxiliary would be shifted 
toward the end of the clause. Such an order would be Subject— 
participle—uuerden—auxiliary, or perhaps Subject—participle 
—auxiliary—uuerden.* As a matter of fact, both these orders 
occur. The first is to be found 1. 85. 1: taz manne benomen uuer- 
den nemag; 1. 163. 30: daz uuir hier under zuiscen liden sulin 
alle note. unde besuochet uuerden suln. The second is to be 
found 1. 71. 24: unde mit tiu geloublih ketan mag uuerden. tien 
iudicibus; 11. 175. 18: daz iro leges. fone Gotes legibus ferzoren 
solton uuercen. 

But the order Subject—auxiliary—participle—uuerden or 
uuerden—participle, proper to the principal clause, is also com- 
mon in the subordinate clause. 1. 336. 4: taz priuatio nemuge 
feruuandelot uuerden in habitum. 1. 336, 13: dannan sie solton 
uuerden illuminati. 1. 389. 2: nehein subiectum. fone demo er 
muge gesprochen uuerdin. 1. 531. 26: taz ein lachen mag fer- 
scroten. ioh uerskafen uuerden. 1. 734. 5: dero namen diu himel- 
tougeni neuuolta geliutparet uuerden. 1. 739. 22: uuenne ioman 
solti geborn uuerden. 11. 344. 20: in demo sie mahtin gehaltin 
uuerden. m. 525. 5: daz ih sol gratis uuerden iustificatus per 
gratiam dei. 

What has happened here is fairly plain. In some cases, the 
properly cogent analogy of the “final’’ simple verb and auxiliary 
in subordinate clauses has operated, and the modal auxiliary has 

* Leaving out of account objects and adverbial elements. 
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been placed at or near the end of the clause. But in other cases, 
the analogy of the main clause with its ‘second position” verb 
has prevailed.’ 

Another factor may have contributed. Paul Cebulla, Die 
Stellung adverbieller Bestimmungen im Deutschen (Breslauer 
Diss. 1910) devotes pp. 23-28 to “Infinitiv mit den modalen 
Hilfswértern in Nebensatz.” He notes, p. 24, “dass Sitze in der 
Form: da er ist erkannt weit seltener vorkommen, als solche: 
ob iz mag wesen.”’ He offers the explanation (p. 27) that when the 
auxiliary has a content of equal importance with that of the 
infinitive (or participle), the auxiliary is more likely to precede. 
The modal auxiliaries patently possess this importance to a 
higher degree than the tense auxiliaries. 

The result of these disturbing factors was a complete lack 
of certainty as to word-order for subordinate clauses with pas- 
sive and modal auxiliary, with no single order definitely and 
exclusively associated with the subordinate clause as such. Since, 
with this clause-type, many subordinate clauses had a word-or- 
der indistinguishable from that of the principal clause, no clear 
division as to word-order could exist between principal and sub- 
ordinate clauses of this type. In one case, the analogy of sub- 
ordinate clauses with “Schlussstellung”’ or “‘Zuriickschiebung” 
prevailed in a main clause, whence 1. 159. 6: Ter namo deshalb 
nieht kemeinet nedarf uuerden. 

This instance furnishes an illustration of what may happen 
in the last stages of an important linguistic movement. A new 
set of categories is set up, and almost completely established; 
then an unusual and distinctly non-popular construction is placed 
in a wrong category; an analogy operates to produce a result 
alike anomalous before the change and after it. 

W. F. TWADDELL 


University of Wisconsin 


’ These cases, of course, contradict Léhner’s principle quoted above. 





NOTES ON THE X-SINKING IN OLD NORSE 


I. Old Norse gre < Gothic ja@hiza. 

According to Heusler' *jaXiRa>*dXiRG> re; according 
to Noreen? *ja@XiRa>*jXRG>* fre displaced by gre, according 
to Pipping’ *;aXiRa>*jX Ra> gre. 

According to Heusler' the sinking #>6 occurred before the 
time of the g-umlaut. This development is obviously incorrect 
since otherwise the sinking before X regularly occurred after 
the time of the g-imlaut, as the type *réXijan>*riXtan>rétta 
shows. 

Both Noreen* and Pipping* correctly assume the form 
*jX Ra with i-umlaut of @ as the first step in the development 
of this word. But that *fX Rd became * fre, as Noreen believes, is 
impossible in view of the low vowel d of the end syllable (cf. 
*riXtan>rétia). Noreen refers us here to the preceding para- 
graph (§112,2) where he says that the sinking of # did not occur 
if a high vowel (%, %) stood in the following syllable at the time 
of the sinking,‘ but in the form *#XRd<*jaXiRG (just as in 
*riXtjan <*réXtjan) the i was no longer present at the time of 
the sinking and therefore the vowel # of the root syllable was 
subject to sinking before X in accord with the vowel d of the 
end syllable. 

We must therefore assume with Pipping *jaXiRd>*jXRG 
with sinking of 7 >¢> re. 

Pipping’s theory (jX>¢gX >) has not yet found its way 
into any of our ON grammars but, as shown above, the form 
gre can be satisfactorily explained only in accord with this 
theory. And a priori, if # could be lowered to 6 before X what is 
to prevent our assuming that likewise 7 (palatalized @) could be 
lowered to ¢ (palatalized 6) before X? 

II. Did Sinking of 1>é@, #>6 Occur Before X if After the 
Loss of a High Vowel in the Following Syllable the End Syllable 
did not Contain a Low Vowel? 


1 Heusler, Aisl. Elementarb.,2 §82, 2. 

* Noreen, Aisi. Grm.*, §113. Noreen does not mention the form *#XRé but 
we must assume this is the form from which he derives *fre. 

* Pipping, Inledning till studiet av de nordiska sprakens ljudldra, §23, a. 

‘|. ausser wenn in der folgenden silbe ein i oder u zur zeit des iiber- 
ganges stand...” 
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As examples of sinking under such circumstances Heusler® 
mentions *fi Xiu>fé dat. sing. and the runic form doXtriR>d¢tr. 

Neither of these examples is convincing. 

The form fé dat. sing. may not be due to sinking but to 
the influence of the genitive forms fé-ar: fé-a<*féXaR:*féXa. 

The form doXtriR may be due, as Noreen® points out, to 
the influence of the singular form *doXter with a-umlaut. This 
view is supported by the fact that in the form doX¢#riR i-umlaut 
has not taken place before the time of the sinking, as is the case 
with */éXiu>*/iXiu>*fiX>fé. We should therefore have 
expected *duXtriz>*dyXtriR’ parallel to *féXiu>*ftXiu. 

Against Heusler’s theory that sinking took place under 
these circumstances is the example of the type*tinXiR>?fr, 
*liuXiR>flgr. 

The type ¢ér, lér (instead of *tir<*tiXiR, *lir<*liXwiR) 
owes its é to the influence of the infinitive forms téa<*tiXan, 
léa <*liXwan (cf. sér for *sir<*siXwiR <*seXwiR after the pat- 
tern of the infinitive form séa). 

Whereas the type #ér, /ér can easily be explained as analogi- 
cal, the parallel type tr, flfr cannot be thus explained and 
therefore must be phonetically correct. 

Since in the type *tiunXiR>tfr there was no low vowel of 
the end syllable (as in *ja@XiR&d>*HXRG> re) the palatalizing 
affect of the 7 in the original end syllable (old i-umlaut) pre- 
vented the sinking which otherwise would have occurred (cf. 
*tiuXan>*tioXan>tj6a). The same principle obtains when the 
high vowel of the end syllable was retained (cf. *wéXi#R> 
*wiXtiR > vittir but *wéXtR> vétir), late i-umlaut. 

So far as the evidence goes, it is clear that sinking depended 
upon the nature of the vowel which stood in the end syllable at 
the time of the sinking, i.e., upon the law of vowel harmony. 
Hence we must assume that the form */%Xiu would have yielded 
*fi (just as *tiuXiR>tfr). Where a survived in the end syllable, 
the sinking occurred in accord with the a-umlaut (cf. *tiunXan> 


5 §86. For X Heusler uses the symbol h. 

® §112, Anm. 4. 

7 Cf. *uXsniz> yxn. For the x in yxn see Jacob Sverdrup, JF, 35, 159. 

§ Heusler maintains (§86, Anm. 1) that the diphthong iu did not undergo 
sinking, even where an a of the end syllable survived and quotes as an example 
n§sa< Goth. niuhsjan. But the form nfsa (for *njésa), similarly l$sa (for *ljésa 
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*tioXan>tj6a). It is therefore hardly correct to say with Heus- 
ler® that the change eu>iu>io, 76 is here due to a-umlaut, for 
in that case we should have to attribute all cases of sinking 
before X when a persisted in the end syllable to a-umlaut (cf. 
*1iXtad>*fdXta>flotte). The two types should be differenti- 
ated thus: (1) Sinking *#@a#Xia>*fldXta>fl6tte; a-Umlaut *biigad 
>boge; Sinking *tiunXan>*tioXan>tj6a; a-Umlaut *kiusan> 
*kiosan >*kjésa. 
ALBERT MorEY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 








<*liuX sjan), may be explained as due to the influence of the 2d (and 3d sing.) 
form *niuXsiR>nf§sir, *liuXsiR>Ilfsir (cf. *fiuXiR>flfr hence figja for 
*fjéa<*fliuXan). 

* §49. Here Heusler gives the form #jé6a (Goth. tiuhan) as an example of the 
a-umlaut of PG eu. 


GOETHES UND SCHILLERS AUGEN 


Im Jahrbuch der Goethe-Geselischaft (10. Band, 1924, Seite 
159-162) berichtet Georg Fraustadt iiber “Ein neues Stamm- 
buchblatt Goethes” und bringt als Tafel Nummer I die Ab- 
bildung einer lithographischen Wiedergabe der Habsburg mit 
einigen launig-neckischen Worten von Goethes Hand, deren 
Schluss lautet: “Es lebe! . . . Solch ein Medicus!” Diese sind zu 
Jena am 17. Mai 1817 geschrieben worden und an Dr. med. 
Eduard Leopold Loebenstein-Lébel (1779-1819), seit 1811 aus- 
serordentlichen Professor der Medizin an der Universitat Jena, 
durch Dekret vom 21. Dezember 1813 vom Herzog zu Sachsen- 
Weimar zum Medizinalrat ernannt, gerichtet. Lobel, ein Freund 
von Major von Knebel, besuchte Goethe wiederholt, besonders 
wihrend des langen Aufenthaltes des Dichterfiirsten in Jena im 
Jahre 1817. Er ist der Verfasser mehrerer medizinischer Bii- 
cher, darunter eines Grundriss der Semiologie des Auges fiir 
Arzte, Jena, 1817. Dieses Christian Gottlieb von Voigt, gross- 
herzoglich Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenachischem geheimen Rate 
und Staatsminister gewidmete Buch von ungefiahr 200 Seiten 
enthilt in dem Abschnitt iiber die psychologisch-physiologische 
Semiologie des Auges folgende interessante, von Literatur- 
historikern bislang tibersehene Ausfiihrungen iiber Goethes und 
Schillers Augen, denen die iiber Fichte und Schelling angefiigt 
sind (Seite 7 f.): 

“Als ein Geschenk der Gétter sprechen sich ferner die Eigen- 
schaften des Genies grosser Manner in den Augen auch bei be- 
riihmten Privatpersonen unbestritten und unleugbar aus. Be- 
trachtet das schéne und sprechende Auge unseres Homeros, des 
Herrn von Géthe. In ihm strahlt ein Himmel mit seinen Gestir- 
nen, und aus ihm spricht das hohe Epos und die freundliche 
Lyrik. Schon als Jiingling, in Betrachtungen versenkt, bewun- 
derte ich mit tiefer Ehrfurcht das herrliche, himmelblaue Auge 
von Schiller, des deutschen Shakespeares. In diesem thronte das 
Grosse des Aeschylos, das Gediegne des Sophokles und das 
Unsterbliche des Euripides. Sein Auge war zugleich der Mittler 
seines tiefen Gemiithes und poetischen Geistes. Daher lichelte es 
hiaufig, so mild, wie die liebiugelnden Veilchen des Frihlings, 
und strahlte blitzend, bewegt durch die Begeisterung der Muse, 
Wundersamkeit mit geheimnissvollem und tiefem Entziicken 
war in das Auge des Lieblings des delischen Gottes gegossen. 
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Wen ergreifen nicht die geistigen Augen der Philosophen? 
Fichte’s Feuerauge sprach vielumfassend die Wissenschaft aller 
Wissenschaften aus, und in dem Auge des genialischen Schelling 
blitzt die Unendlichkeit der Natur hervor, die Tiefe der Gedan- 
ken und der unerforschliche Flug der Ideen. Sie iiberschwellen 
sein wahrhaft géttliches Auge, und geben in der Betrachtung 
uns die streng gezeichnete Differenz der Ideen der Pseudo- 
Philosophen zu erkennen, in deren Augen Leblosigkeit, Mattig- 
keit, und eine wahre, nicht zu verkennende Geistesohnmacht 
sich darstellt, welche sich auch plastisch wissrig und gedanken- 
los in ihren wortreichen Werken recapituliren.”’ 
JoserH A. VON BRADISH 


College of the City of New York 








REVIEWS 


SynTAX. By George O. Curme. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1931. xv-+616 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Curme’s Syntax, while it is published first, is ad- 
vertised as Volume 111 of A Grammar of the English Language, a 
coéperative work of which Professor Hans Kurath will publish 
Volume I, to be entitled History of the English Language, Sounds 
and Spellings, W ord-Formation, and Professor Curme will be the 
author of Volume u1, Parts of Speech, Accidence. In Syntax the 
author has presented in thirty chapters the general aspects of 
English syntactical usage in Modern English, with frequent ex- 
cursions into the past to assist in explaining some of the peculiar 
developments in English. Of the two methods of presenting syn- 
tax which are commonly employed by English grammarians, 
namely, a treatment of syntax from the standpoint of sentence 
construction and an arrangement according to the various parts 
of speech and syntactical units, the former has been preferred, 
for the most part, in this book, chapters being devoted to “The 
Subject,” “The Predicate,” ‘Modifiers,’’ ‘‘Word-Order,”’ 
“Tenses,” “Mood,” ‘‘Number in Nouns,” “Gender,” etc., and a 
few later in the book to “The Gerund,” “Adjectives,” ‘‘Pro- 
nouns,” “Prepositions,”’ etc. The author has included in the 
general chapters as much of his discussion as possible and rele- 
gated to the later chapters dealing with individual parts of 
speech and speech-units materials that could not conveniently 
be included earlier in the book. The arrangement is a logical and 
consistent one and while one occasionally regrets the lack of a 
second summing up of syntax which the twofold treatment of 
syntax gives, one cannot well criticize a method which avoids 
much repetition, such as the treatment of the nominative case, 
for example, under both “‘subject’”’ and ‘“‘nouns,”’ “pronouns,”’ 
“clauses,”’ etc., would involve. The illustrative materials have 
been acquired, as the author states, from a great number of 
sources, largely at first hand from the author’s wide and varied 
and thoughtful reading of English literature of all periods, and 
here is the great contribution of the book. 

Under the circumstances it is not easy to make a satisfactory 
and absolutely fair appraisal of the book. The appearance of the 
third volume first makes it necessary to assume that certain 
definitions and explanations will be given in Volumes 1 and 
which are also needed in this volume, and the selection of the 
method of presentation suggested above causes one to hesitate 
about complaining of inadequate summing up of the uses of pro- 
nouns, verbs, etc., which the teacher of the subject likes to em- 
ploy in presenting a well-rounded discussion of the subject of 
English syntax for students. 
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And this leads to the question: How will the book be gener- 
ally used in the study of the English language? Obviously it is 
too important a contribution to English philology to be put upon 
the library shelf and forgotten as so many ambitious works have 
been during the past few decades. On the other hand, the lack 
of the twofold presentation of the subject matter from the stand- 
point of use in the sentence and according to the various parts 
of speech and speech-units will make it less practicable as a text- 
book guide for a systematic and well-rounded presentation of 
the subject to students. I should say that it will probably be 
employed most often as a reference work of high order and 
authority to which one will go for valuable information and 
scholarly opinion in a great variety of perplexing details of 
English usage, a rich mine which the student will delve in at 
leisure or resort to on certain occasions. It is readable but so full 
of solid detail that one cannot afford to go through it as rapidly 
as he might through a well-arranged but more superficial text- 
book. 

Having attempted to place the book in its relation to the 
work of the English philologist, I should like to give some gen- 
eral impressions both of its strong claims to English scholarly 
philological value and also of certain aspects of the work that 
seem less commendable. It is the first attempt of American 
philological scholarship to present a comprehensive treatment of 
the English language on so elaborate a plan. We have hoped for 
something of the kind for years, utilizing in the meantime the 
larger compilations of such continental scholars as Maetzner, 
Kruisinga, Poutsma, and others. It has seemed rather a pity, 
and even slightly humiliating, that English and American stu- 
dents of the English language must go to the great compilations 
of foreign scholars for a comprehensive and detailed treatment 
of our own language. 

I have already spoken of the great wealth of carefully selected 
and largely first-hand material offered in the book. It is to be 
emphasized, also, that the author has presented his material 
with a scientific aloofness, for the most part, and liberality of 
opinion which the mature student of English philology should 
have. The narrow-mindedness of the purist, characterized some- 
what warmly by Krapp as a “person who harasses himself or 
others by an unncessary concern over the forms of speech,”’ is 
happily lacking in Professor Curme’s presentation of this wealth 
of material. 

Moreover the analyses of numerous peculiar usages in Eng- 
lish are so carefully developed and so interesting that one reads 
through each with a great deal of satisfaction, as, for example, in 
the treatment of impersonal ‘it’ (p. 7), double genitive (p. 75), 
indirect discourse (p. 417), split infinitive (p. 458), and plural of 
‘kind,’ ‘sort,’ ‘manner’ (p. 544). 
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The introduction of historical discussions is somewhat un- 
even, and while one should be grateful for what is given, the 
student who grows to expect such explanations in using the book 
will doubtless be disappointed at times. For example, the dis- 
cussion of the impersonal ‘it’ (p. 7) starts with the very early 
Gothic usage and the discussion of indirect discourse (p. 417) 
involves the Old English, but, on the other hand, little is said of 
the varying practice of either including or omitting the pronomi- 
nal subject of an imperative verb in Old English, or the loss of 
Germanic verb inversion and transposition in Middle English. 
The student will probably recognize that he has no right to 
expect more historical matter in a work on Modern English syn- 
tax, and that he should regard the many historical explanations 
as so much clear gain. But he will, none the less, be conscious of 
an uneven distribution of historical explanation. This, together 
with the promise of History in the forthcoming first volume, 
leaves one in some doubt as to whether the entire work should be 
classified as a descriptive grammar or a history of the English 
language. 

There are times when one would like a more careful discrimi- 
nation in the evaluation and classification of illustrative matter. 
The placing of examples of common standard English usage 
along with others from illiterate and dialectal English without 
much explanation or commentary seems likely to leave the reader 
without an adequate appreciation of relative importance and 
linguistic values. Perhaps this is what the author is warning 
against in his Preface when he remarks that ‘‘This book is not 
rich in details’ (p. vii). One gets the impression, for example, 
from p. 16, that the form yous (or youse) is quite common in the 
popular speech of America, Australia, and Ireland, whereas in 
America it is probably confined to the illiterate denizens of city 
slums, for the most part. Likewise the statement on p. 43 that 
“The plain drift of our language is to use the accusative of per- 
sonal pronouns as the common case form for the nominative and 
accusative relations; just as in nouns there is here no formal 
distinction” needs more qualification and explanation. Only a 
very little child would say “Me is tired,” and “‘Her’ll be sixteen” 
is dialectal and therefore not very good proof for the point in- 
volved. The examples of two accusatives connected with and, 
used as subject of a sentence, call for separate treatment and 
cannot be introduced as definite proof of a “general tendency” 
of this kind. One who would say “Me and him are good friends” 
would not think of saying ‘‘Me is his good friend.” 

There seems to me need of a more elaborate and detailed ex- 
planation, occasionally, in the presentation of some grammatical 
form, or usage, or category, and also at times need of a more 
clearly defined use of grammatical terms. Many grammarians 
name four forms of sentences, but when they do give only three, 
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they usually name, if I am not mistaken, declarative, interroga- 
tive and imperative, and they exclude exclamatory on the 
ground that any one of the other three can be made exclamatory 
merely by the manner of speaking it. Manner and form seem to 
have been confused here (p. 1). Likewise the statement that 
“In oldest English, the verb usually stood at or near the end of 
the sentence” (p. 21) should be amplified. For after one has 
made allowance for inversions much more common in Old Eng- 
lish, for transposition in subordinate clauses, for poetical license, 
and for peculiarities in order due to translation from Latin origi- 
nals, there remains a relatively small amount of Old English 
prose in which the order can be considered normal, and in this 
small residuum there is about the same placing of the verb as one 
would expect to find in Modern English prose. 

It would have added somewhat to the value of the book if the 
term popular speech could have been defined somewhat more 
exactly. The definition “language of the common people”’ (p. vi) 
has left the whole matter rather vague so that speech of the 
lowest social classes is intermingled with that standard collo- 
quial which most people even of the better educated classes em- 
ploy “as a loose-fitting garment.”” The term complement which 
is regularly used in the narrower grammatical sense, as applying 
to the so-called “‘attribute complement” (p. 32, etc.) is confus- 
ingly used in a broader sense when the cognate accusative is 
called ‘‘a common complement of verbs’’ (p. 98). An appositive is 
defined as most grammarians employ the term as an explanatory 
or characterizing word “‘placed alongside of” another word (p. 
88), but it is used in the predicate after the verb in-the discussion 
of ‘Predicate Appositive”’ (p. 30) and the whole matter of appo- 
sition seems to need somewhat fuller discussion. The term ad- 
junct is given in the index but the reference number must be 
wrong since not only is there no definition in the passage indi- 
cated but even the word itself does not occur there. 

So much is said throughout the book about ellipsis or the 
omission of part of a sentence or of a construction as well as 
about abridgment and the utilization of shorter constructions in 
place of longer that it seems a pity that the whole matter has 
not been summed up and more clearly defined by the bringing 
together of the material in a chapter near the end of the book. 
It is so important a phase of syntactical usage that it might 
well have received special treatment. The entries under “ellipsis” 
in the index are far from adequate for an inspection of all the 
discussions of the subject in the book. 

Two classifications of material in the book depart so radically 
from the usual practice of modern English grammarians that I 
cannot refrain from commenting upon them. The one, the plac- 
ing of the object of a verb among modifiers (p. 62), seems an 
unnecessary upsetting of usual grammatical practice. Either the 
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term ‘modify’ must be kept restricted as it has long been in 
grammar or else it is likely to be used in so broad a sense that it 
can be applied to any word added to a sentence. For any word 
will modify one’s meaning, whether it be subject or object, and 
any word that can be in any way attached to another will neces- 
sarily modify it to some extent. 

Likewise the application of the term potential subjunctive to 
phrasal verbs like can walk (p. 409) seems an unfortunate revival 
of the old potential mood which English grammarians abandoned 
many years ago. The statement Mary can walk surely “repre- 
sents something as a fact’”’ but the something is Mary’s ability, 
not her walking. If one changed the sentence to ‘‘Mary is able to 
walk,” there would probably be no question as to whether the 
verb is is indicative or not. The difficulty seems to lie in a confu- 
sion of mode of assertion on the one hand and meaning of the 
verb on the other. If one changed can to the past form could, 
letting the sentence Mary could walk still apply to the present, 
or to the future, then the mood would undoubtedly be subjunc- 
tive and the action thought of as a possibility, merely. So when 
could expresses past time, it is indicative like cam, but when it 
expresses present or future time it is subjunctive. 

The chapter on “Pronouns” is a very meager one and while 
it is true that much of the matter that would have found a place 
in such a chapter has been discussed earlier in the book, surely it 
would have been in order to discuss the history of the pronouns 
of address in this chapter rather than under ‘“‘Subject,’’ since both 
nominative and accusative forms are discussed. Moreover the 
very brief discussion under “‘Prepositional Adverbs”’ (p. 569) by 
no means does justice to those many combinations of verb and 
adverbial preposition which enter so largely into the speech of 
present-day English speakers, such combinations as bring about, 
get over, run across, etc. Not only has this verb-adverb combina- 
tion gradually become very prominent in Modern English usage 
but it involves some interesting syntactical matters which 
might profitably have been discussed. 

A few more entries might be made, as already suggested, in 
the Index in order to give one guidance to all the materials re- 
lating to any one point, and other heads might well be given 
in the Index, e.g., “Modification,” “Postpositive modification.” 

It is obvious, I am sure, from the foregoing analysis of Pro- 
fessor Curme’s Syntax that I have endeavored to view the book 
as it will appear to the ordinary student of the English language 
rather than the more highly trained philologist. For when the 
three volumes shall stand complete on the library shelf, this new 
Grammar of the English Language will probably be one of the 
first works to come to mind when one is asked to recommend 
some good comprehensive treatise on the English language. 


Stanford University ArTHUR G. KENNEDY 
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MEANING AND CHANGE OF MEANING, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. (Géteborgs Hégskolas ift, 
xxxviii) By Gustaf Stern. Wettergren & Kerbergs Forlag. 
Goteborg, 1931. Pp. xiii+456. 


The title clearly indicates the nature of this book. Chapters 
I to vi (pp. 1-162) deal with the nature of meaning; the remain- 
ing chapters (pp. 162-420) deal with change of meaning. There 
follows a useful Bibliography with more than three hundred 
titles of books and articles; mostly recent work. At the end there 
is provided a full index of the words discussed. 

The author defines his plan as “an attempt to establish a 
theory and a classification of sense-changes on genetic, psycho- 
logical principles.’ The first chapters attempt an exposition of 
the underlying principles. The remaining chapters propose a 
classification based on these principles. 

The work is an ambitious one and remarkably comprehensive 
in its scope. The reader at times feels involved in a maze of 
details and complex reasoning. In finding his way through he 
misses summaries to serve as signposts indicating distance and 
direction. Fortunately a clue is provided in the detailed table of 
contents. 

The first part of the work offers the most difficulty. It 
is based on psychological theory, and the author is quite con- 
scious of the insecure nature of the foundation. He is aware that 
“psychologists disagree violently.” He is aware also of the 
difficulties confronting a scholar, in his own case a philologist, in 
“borrowing theories or other material from a branch of study 
not his own.’”’ The nature of these difficulties appears in the 
author’s attempt to classify the functions of speech. Here he 
attempts to bring into one scheme theories old and new. He 
includes in his classification (1) the communicative function, and 
(2) the expressive function, which have been recognized by 
earlier psychologists. But along with these he ranges a third func- 
tion, that of naming, which was emphasized in earlier times and 
which has recently been brought forward anew in modified form, 
and labelled the symbolic function. To these three functions he 
joins a fourth, the purposive or effective function. The lack 
of logical codrdination involved in this classification he resolves 
in adroit fashion. The word, he says, “has three functions: (1) 
the communicative function, (2) the symbolic function, (3) the 
expressive function. . . . Speech, on the other hand, has for its 
main function the promotion of purposes.”’ ““The purposive func- 
tion of speech,” however, “is conditioned by the three verbal 
functions.” 

Later in the book (p. 173) the author reaches the summariz- 
ing conclusion that “most sense-changes are the result of the 
striving of the speaker to adjust speech yet more closely to the 
functions which it has to perform.” This conclusion sounds like a 
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truism of the kind so often reached by the labored methods of 
psychology. Yet in its application it can hardly be regarded as 
clarifying the situation when associated with the complex 
classification offered for the functions of speech. 

The author makes an ingenious attempt to bring into recon- 
ciliation earlier theories, but the position of central importance 
in the preliminary psychological discussion he gives to the third, 
or symbolic, function which underlies the brilliant exposition 
by Ogden and Richards of the Meaning of Meaning. He dis- 
tinguishes in meaning three factors: (1) the word; (2) the mental 
content; (3) the referent, that to which word and meaning refer. 
In expressing the relation between these three factors he adopts 
the diagram used by Odgen—Richards, but with slight modifica- 
tions. The word, he says expresses the mental content and names 
or denotes the referent. The mental content, he explains as the 
speaker’s apprehension of the referent. He concludes that the 
meaning of the word is completely determined by its relation to 
the three factors, word, referent, and subject. Meaning he 
asserts (p. 169) is determined by its relations to the referent, 
the subject (speaker or hearer), and the word. These relations 
he calls the referential, the subjective, and the verbal. 

This analysis of the elements of meaning based largely on 
the work of Ogden and Richards, Stern brings into service in the 
explanation of sense-changes, which is the most independent and 
original element in his book. After assembling instances of 
sense-change he finds they may be grouped under seven heads, 
for which he provides the names: 1. Substitution; mu, Analogy; 
mr. Shortening; tv. Nomination; v. Transfer; v1. Permutation; 
vir. Adequation. 

This classification he connects with the analysis of the ele- 
ments of meaning (p. 169). “Analogies and shortenings are, 
primarily, a modification of the verbal relation; substitutions, 
nominations, and transfers, a modification of the referential 
relation; permutations and adequations, a modification oi the 
subjective relation.” 

The space available to a reviewer does not permit a detailed 
examination of the classes of sense-change here schematized. 
There is room only for a few general remarks. A notable feature 
is the adoption of a new nomenclature. Here it is to be regretted 
that the names applied are not more suggestive of the particular 
kinds of change, in other words, are not more definite in the 
denotation of their referents, and particularly that the names 
are not so related as to suggest the system of classification. 

There has been an almost total abandonment of the terms 
applied by Greek and Roman scholars to the forms of translatio 
(or sense-change) recognized by them. This has been necessary 
on account of the fundamental error of classical times in assum- 
ing an immediate relation between word and thing named. With 
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the recognition of a third factor in meaning and an increase of 
complexity in relations as a result, the older analyses of the 
causes of sense-change have to be revised. New and subtle dis- 
tinctions are called for, distinctions of a kind in which a medieval 
mind would revel. The grouping of seven sense-changes pain- 
fully reminds one of the medieval grouping of the Seven Deadly 
Sins. In the distinctions and subdivisions involved there is called 
into play a kind of subtlety more cultivated in the medieval 
world than in the modern. 

Let us examine the group of changes included under the 
name nomination. For this kind of sense change he provides a 
broadly inclusive definition, “‘intentional naming of a referent, 
new or old, with a name that has not previously been used for it.” 
This class he subdivides into cognitive changes and changes 
more or less emotive. To the first of these subdivisions he applies 
the name intentional transfer; to the second the name figures of 
speech, under which he discusses the ones leading to permanent 
sense-changes, metaphor, hyperbole, litotes, irony, and euphe- 
mism. The forms of sense change associated with the names sy- 
necdoche and metonymy are not here included as independent 
classes but have to be “‘split up into groups belonging to different 
classes,”’ although many of them are included under the head of 
‘Metaphors based on other relations” (than similarity). 

From Class tv, Nomination, characterized by intentional 
transfer, are distinguished classes v, v1, and vi, which exhibit 
regular transfer, which he defines as “the unintentional use of a 
word to denote another referent than the usual one.”’ That the 
line of distinction between intentional and unintentional is not a 
sharp one, the author is conscious. In one place he suggests “‘an 
additional line of demarcation separating clearly intentional 
figures from the rest.” But he admits that “no one has been able 
to say how such a line should be drawn.” In another place, 
speaking of ‘‘metaphors based on other relations” (than similar- 
ity) he admits that “this type corresponds to permutations, and 
it is often difficult to discriminate the two.” 

In many instances the author’s assignment of examples to 
classes will not meet with universal acceptance. Under class v 
(Transfer) are included many words usually labelled faded 
metaphors. These he explains as due to unintentional change. 
There are many, the present reviewer imagines, who like himself 
would be unwilling to admit that the use of ball to indicate 
“a globular or rounded mass of any substance”’ or of bed to indi- 
cate the “‘last base or surface on which anything rests,” are not 
ultimately to be attributed to an intentional transfer. 

The distinction between Class v1 (Permutation) and Class 
vir (Adequation) is particularly lacking in clearness and defi- 
niteness. For instance the diagram employed to illustrate 
Adequation in the case of the word horn, it seems to the present 
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reviewer, might equally well be used to represent the processes 
of change in the German word billig or the English word score 
which in this book are classed under Permutation. 

The classification, as already remarked, at times seems more 
a maze than a clearly mapped scheme. The lines of direction 
are intricate and in many places vague. And yet one cannot help 
but be impressed by the many merits of the author’s achieve- 
ment. The work has definite unity of plan, consistently adhered 
to. The author in his discussion has left few relevant details out 
of reckoning, and throughout the work he exhibits remarkably 
clear thinking in dealing with distinctions of extreme subtlety. 

The classification can hardly serve as a practicable workable 
plan in popular exposition. Even for more technical analysis 
modifications may prove to be necessary. But the work as a 
whole marks a forward step. The known facts regarding change 
in meaning are brought into relation with a modern psychologi- 
cal analysis of the elements of meaning, and the way is in part 
paved for a later formulation, not attempted in this book, of 
laws governing those most subtle factors in language develop- 
ment, changes in word meanings. One is brought nearer to a 
definite science of Semasiology. 

Grorce H. McKnicuHT 


Ohio State University 





DeutTscHES ETYMOLOGISCHES WORTERBUCH. Von Richard 
Loewe (Sammlung Géschen Nr. 64). Zweite umgearbeitete 
und vermehrte Auflage. Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1930. 


Der grosse Nutzen dieses Bindchens fiir den Studierenden 
der deutschen Sprachgeschichte, speziell der Geschichte des 
deutschen Wortschatzes, braucht nicht lang und breit unter- 
strichen zu werden. Er springt von selbst in die Augen. Nicht 
jeder kann sich die kostspieligeren Werke Kluges, Hirts u.a. 
leisten. Dieses billige Baindchen aber ist fiir alle erschwinglich, 
und ich méchte es in der Bibliothek eines jeden Studenten der 
deutschen Philologie wissen. Wertvoll fiir Schulzwecke ist be- 
sonders auch der Anhang, in welchem die gebriauchlichsten Vor- 
und Nachsilben etymologisch erklirt werden. 

Da ich iiberzeugt bin, dass das Biichlein noch weitere Auf- 
lagen erleben wird und sicher auch verdient, sei mir hier 
gestattet, einige Vorschlige fiir m.E. notwendige Korrekturen 
anzubringen. 

Es ist nicht recht ersichtlich, nach welchen Grundsitzen 
jeweils die Entsprechungen in den andern idg. Sprachen ausge- 
wihlt worden sind. Klar ist ja zum Voraus, dass nicht alle 
Entsprechungen angefiihrt werden konnten Eine Vorliebe zum 
Keltischen und Litauischen glaube ich teilweise herausfiihlen 
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zu kénnen, wobei das nun aber gerade recht wenig bekannte 
Sprachen sind. Vielleicht wire es fiir ein Werk so kleinen Um- 
fanges ratsamer, mehr die tatsichlich vorhandenen und un- 
bestrittenen Entsprechungen der verwandten germanischen 
Sprachen zu notieren, als nach Verwandten in ferner liegenden 
idg. Sprachen zu suchen. Das méchte ich besonders fiir solche 
Fille als Forderung aufstellen, wo die aussergermanischen Ent- 
sprechungen gar nicht gesichert sind. Beispiele dieser Art gibt 
es in dieser Publikation allerdings nicht sehr viele, und das ist 
wieder einer ihrer Vorziige. Doch rechne ich gerade den aller- 
ersten Artikel, nimlich Adal, dazu, wo von allen germanischen 
Formen (abgesehen von der nhd. Form) nur ahd. d@ und aisl. 
ali aufgefiihrt sind, nicht aber mhd. di, ags. @l, engl. eel, ndl. 
aal. Selbstverstaindlich ist die Abnahme der Kenntnis der klas- 
sischen Sprachen zu bedauern. Aber anderseits diirfen wir nicht 
iibersehen, dass Hand in Hand mit dem Riickgang der klas- 
sischen Sprachen grésseres Interesse fiir die modernen Sprachen 
geht. Diesem Umstande nun haben m.E. besonders Publika- 
tionen von der Art der hier angezeigten Rechnung zu tragen. Es 
diirfte auch im Interesse der Verbreitung des Biichleins in 
angelsichsischen Lindern liegen, dass dieser Zweig des Germa- 
nischen eingehender herangezogen werde. 

Im Verzeichnis der Abkiirzungen habe ich folgende Liicken 
beobachtet: korn (=kornisch, das z.B. im Artikel Aar vor- 
kommt), kelt (=keltisch), Jat (=lateinisch). 

Zu einzelnen Artikeln habe ich folgendes zu bemerken (wo es 
sich um blosse Druckfehler oder sonstige kleine Versehen han- 
delt, gebe ich der Kiirze halber nur die korrigierte Form an): 
Amt: gr. &yw: 

Balz: lit. bélddiu; 

Diine: lit. duja; 

elf: lit. vientiolika und vienas ; 

entlang: lit. linkti; 

Esche: \it. tosis; 

Haken: Lett. keg’is “Kriicke” ist aus dem Niederdeutschen 
entlehnt; vgl. ndl. keg, kegge “‘Keil’’ (Sehwers, Die deutschen 
Lehnwéorter im Lettischen, S. 149). 

krahen: Anstelle von lit. gréju “‘kraichze,” das in dieser Bedeut- 
ung nur dialektisch vorkommt, wire hier besser die slavische 
Form angefiihrt worden (asl. grajq grajati ‘“‘krachze,”’ russ. 
grdju “krichze’’), da die lit. doch offenbar aus der slavischen 
entlehnt ist. 

Linse: lit. l@Sis; 

Luchs: Die Sternform ist in *leukié zu verbessern. 

Meineid: Der Zusammenhang des ersten Gliedes dieses Kom- 
positums mit lit. mainas ‘“Tausch”’ wird m.E. tiberzeugender, 
wenn wir das lit. Verb maingti “wechseln, indern, (ver)- 
tauschen” auch heranziehen. 
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mengen: Wenn dieses Wort zu lit. minkyti “kneten” gehéren 
sollte, so miisste es anderseits auch mit got. -manwjan “‘be- 

. reiten,’’ manwus “bereit” verwandt sein. Studerus hat in 
Idg. Forsch. xtvim, 72 Verwandtschaft von lit. minkyti 
“kneten,” minkStas “weich,” mankSt§ti ‘“gelenkig machen” 
u.a. mit got. manwjan als sehr wahrscheinlich erwiesen. Nun 
lassen sich aber nhd. mengen und got. manwjan nicht zusam- 
menbringen, da letzteres doch wohl idg. Labiovelar, ersteres 
aber idg. reinen Velar oder Palatal voraussetzt. 

munter: Lit. mundris “munter” ist offensichtlich aus dem 
Niederdeutschen entlehnt, da es meines Wissens nur im 
Preussisch-Litauischen vorkommt. Vgl. dazu Buga, Kalba 
ir Senove S.70 f., wo gegen Hirts Artikel “Die altgerman- 
ischen Lehnwoérter im Baltischen” (PBB. xxim, 344-349) 
polemisiert wird. Hirt hielt lit. mundras (=mundris) fiir 
ein Lehnwort aus dem Gotischen. Buga méchte das Wort 
fiir das Baltische retten, gibt aber doch in einer Klammer zu, 
dass es entlehnt sein kénne. Es ist sicher entlehnt, aber 
nicht aus dem Gotischen, sondern aus dem Niederdeutschen. 
Vgl. aber auch Mihlenbach-Endzelin, Lettisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch 1, 667 s.v. mufidrs, wo an Urverwandtschaft 
festgehalten wird. 

Rahe und Riegel: lit. rteklés; 

Robbe: lit. rupis; 

schlau: lit. Siauzin ; 

Schleife: Lit. slibnas ist offenbar nur eine dialektische Neben- 
form des aus dem Slavischen entlehnten s/dbnas. 

Schleim: poln. Slimak ; 

Schnauze: Lit. snikis “Maul,” lett. smucis “Schnauze”’ sind 
kaum mit dem deutschen Worte zusammenzubringen. Vgl. 
dazu Miihlenbach-Endzelin, Joc. cit., m1, 979. 

schreiten: lit. skrendu; 

sttzen: lit. sédéti; 

Spanferkel: lit. spenfs; 

spriessen: lit. spridau; 

Stab: lit. stabas; 

stiitzen: Lett. stute “Stiitze’” ist aus mnd. stutte entlehnt (Seh- 
wers, loc. cit., 161). 

Tenne: Nicht urverwandt mit lit. d&@mis (lett. dene), sondern die 
baltischen Wérter sind aus dem Deutschen entlehnt; vgl. 
mndl. denne “Verdeck” (vgl. Miihlenbach-Endzelin, Joc. 
cit., 1, 523 f.). ; 

Tod: Lit. dévyti ist aus dem Slavischen entlehnt (Buga, Joc. cit., 
35). 

trennen: got. gatatirnan; 

tuten: Wohl Schallwort. Lit. dad#oti ‘das Hirtenhorn blasen”’ 
ist wie lett. diduot Ableitung vom Substantivum lit. dadé 
bzw. lett. dada “eine Pfeife, ein musikalisches Instrument,” 
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das seinerseits aus dem Slavischen entlehnt ist (Miihlenbach- 
Endzelin, Joc. cit., 1, 523 f.). 

Wat: Eine lit. Form éudmi gibt es nicht. Theoretisch kénnte im 
Altlitauischen nur eine Form éumi vorkommen. Doch ist 
auch diese nicht belegt. Im modernen Litauisch sagt man 
dudiiu (Buga, loc. cit., 213). 

Weck: lit. vdgis; 

Zorn: Lit. dufnas ist aus dem Slavischen entlehnt (asl. durtnii 
“téricht, unverniinftig”). Aus der gleichen Quelle stammt 
auch lett. dufns “traurig, benommen” (Miihlenbach- 
Endzelin loc. cit., 1, 519). Die gewéhnliche Bedeutung des 
lit. duynas ist nicht “‘rasend, toll,’”’ sondern “dumm.” Die 
richtige Erklirung des deutschen Wortes Zorn hat m.E. 
Kluge gegeben, der es fiir ein altes Partizip auf mo von der 
Wurzel fer- ‘‘reissen”’ ansieht. 

ent- (S. 185): gr. avri. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Wisconsin. 





Der ACKERMANN AUS BOHMEN DES JOHANNES VON SAAZ. 
Herausgegeben von Alois Bernt. (Altdeutsches Schrifttum 
aus Béhmen, Band 1. Anstalt fiir Sudetendeutsche Heimat- 
forschung der Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft 
in Reichenberg) Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Buchhandlung, 
1929. 


Der Ackermann aus Bihmen holds a unique place in early 
German literature. The appreciation of this prose dialogue be- 
tween Death and a plowman bereft of his wife has been growing 
steadily in the last fifteen or twenty years, and the reprints and 
modernizations of the work have been correspondingly numer- 
ous. The research that has contributed most to our understand- 
ing and appreciation of the work has been done by Konrad 
Burdach and the editor of this edition, Alois Bernt. These two 
scholars published in 1917 a large edition with introduction, 
glossary, and abundant notes. This present inexpensive edition 
serves more modest purposes; it has nothing but a good introduc- 
tion of about twenty pages and a good text. 

The introduction discusses briefly but excellently the relation 
of the work to early humanism and to the church and the hereti- 
cal sects of Bohemia, the language of the work, i.e., the new 
Kanzleisprache, its author Johannes von Saaz and his relaiion 
to the Hussite movement, and finally the abundant manuscripts 
and early printed editions and their relations to each other. The 
text of this edition is the same as that of the edition of 1917 with 
one slight change; the passage in the first speech of Death which 
formerly read Dein clage ist one reimen now reads Dein clage ist 
one rame, that is, without goal or purpose. 
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This scholarly and convenient edition of a work that reveals 
so interestingly the first stirrings of a modern time and a modern 
spirit is very useful and very welcome. 

NEIL C. BRooxs 





STUDIEN ZUR MITTELDEUTSCHEN BIBELUBERSETZUNG VOR 
LutHer. Von Friedrich Maurer. Germanische Bibliothek, 
Untersuchungen und Texte, 26. Heidelberg, 1929. 


The work is a special study of two of the most important 
Bible translations before Luther, the so-called Beheim Evangli- 
enbuch and the widely known Dutch-German Gospel Harmony, 
which thus far has been published only in Dutch, and bears the 
name: De levens van Jesus. In a way the study is almost too 
specialized to be published in this series, especially as it does not 
treat the whole field; but the wish to print specimens of the 
main manuscripts led the writer to issue it as a separate 
volume, rather than as an article in some scientific periodical. 

The introduction will be found of most interest to the general 
reader. As Maurer points out, we may consider the moot point 
settled, as to whether Luther was acquainted with earlier trans- 
lations, but the question of how much he was indebted to them 
cannot be settled until we know more about the pre-Lutheran 
translations and their relations to each other. It is with this 
idea in mind that this investigation has been undertaken. As the 
task is too great for one person the author confines himself to the 
Middle German translations in general and to the two above- 
mentioned in particular. Considerable work has already been 
done along these lines: W. Walther, Ewangeli und Epistel 
Teutsch (Gott. 1927); showed that the first fourteen printed 
Bibles did not represent different versions as J. Kehrein believed, 
but were different revisions of one and the same source. Walther 
investigated no less than 202 manuscripts and 50 prints, but con- 
fined himself to Bible translations and Harmonies and did not 
consider the Plenaries and Biblical Histories, or poetic versions. 
His work was supplemented by P. Pietsch’s study of the Ple- 
naries and by G. H. Vollmer, Ndd. Historienbibeln, 1916. J. 
Haupt, Beitrage sur Literatur der deutschen M ystiker (1874), and 
A. Schénbach, Uber ein mitteldeutsches Evangelienwerk aus St. 
Paul, and in other works are of the opinion that the numerous 
Middle German translations all went back to a common source, 
but without sufficient proof. 

Maurer disagrees with the results of his predecessors and 
seeks to establish the connection between the different transla- 
tions by means of a new method, the use they make of the differ- 
ent variants of the Vulgata. It would take far too long to enter 
into the details of his investigation and we shall have to content 
ourselves with giving his results. In the 13th century a transla- 
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tion of a Latin Gospel Harmony was made in Cologne by the 
Dominicans. It spread over the whole of the Province Teutonia, 
into Holland, Switzerland, Swabia, Bavaria, and also into 
Middle and Low Germany. As early as the first half of the 14th 
century it reached the diocese of Magdeburg. Now in this same 
district a translation of the four Gospels had been made, proba- 
bly at the beginning of the 14th century. Before 1343 this trans- 
lation was revised with the help of the Harmony originating 
among the Dominicans in Cologne. Likewise before 1343 an 
Evangeliar must have been made by the Dominicans from the 
translation and this was then united with an Epistolar of another 
origin to form a complete Plenar. The revised copy of the Gospel 
translation was copied for the hermit Matthias Beheim at Halle 
in 1343, while the new Plenar was translated into Low German 
in 1390 and the Harmony united with the above mentioned 
Epistolar. 

These three books, Gospel translation, Harmony with the 
Epistolar, and the Plenar must all have been destined for use in 
the diocese of Magdeburg, since all three show the order of the 
lessons which were used in this diocese. Halle, for which the 
Beheim copy was prepared, lies in the diocese of Magdeburg 
and the Low German elements of the Plenar agree with the 
speech forms of the Low German part of the diocese. The Har- 
mony, bound with the Epistolar, must have wandered westward, 
and from it the Uffenbach manuscript was made in 1411. It 
shows many Mainz influences, both in the arrangement of the 
saints’ days and in the speech forms. 

More interesting to the general reader than this detailed in- 
vestigation of the relations of these various manuscripts and 
prints are the conclusions at which Maurer arrives concerning 
the purpose of these translations and the attitude of the church 
toward them. We must distinguish between two kinds of trans- 
lations, first those hostile to the church, such as originated in 
reform circles; second those not hostile to the church, in which 
perhaps the church participated. Of this latter group Maurer 
makes two subdivisions, first those that are medieval in char- 
acter and serve the purposes of cloister schools, as in the case of 
Notker; second those that originated in reformatory circles, 
such as the mystics, later entered lay circles and led finally to 
open hostility to the church. Maurer considers that the two im- 
portant groups of translations which he has been studying were 
not hostile to the church. The one was probably made by the 
Dominicans and the other was soon taken over and used by 
them. Both were disseminated with the help of the clergy, first 
within the bounds of the diocese, and later taken to provinces 
outside. - 

Nor was the purpose in making these translations hostile. On 
the one hand they may have desired to provide a textbook for 
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the religious instruction of the monks and nuns affiliated with 
the order, and for the training of priests for the daily church 
service. On the other hand they may have wished to furnish a 
book for private devotions There is no indication that they 
were used by sectarians in their fight against the church. 

The book is written in a clear, logical style and is well 
printed, only one slight typographical error being noticed. 

DANIEL B. SHUMWAY 
University of Pennsylvania 





THE RELATION OF GOLAGROS AND GAWANE TO THE OLD FRENCH 
PeRcevAL. By Paul J. Ketrick. Washington: Catholic 
University of America, 1931. pp. 131. 


It has been generally recognized that there is some connec- 
tion between the Scottish poem Golagros and Gawane and a por- 
tion of one of the continuations to Chrétien’s Perceval, although 
there has not been complete agreement as to whether the paral- 
lels are due to borrowing, direct or indirect, by the author of the 
former, or whether both derive from a common source. It is this 
question which Dr. Ketrick sets out to answer. He has been 
fortunate in having at his disposal photostatic copies (the prop- 
erty of the Modern Language Association of America) of nine of 
the manuscripts of the Perceval and also a copy of the rare 1530 
edition. His work is therefore valuable because it is based upon 
texts not generally accessible to scholars, and he shows that the 
version represented by MS. B.N. 12,576 is much closer to that 
of the Golagros than is that represented by the Mons manuscript, 
the only one that has been printed. His conclusion is that al- 
though the Edinburgh manuscript (one of the first group) comes 
nearest to the text of the Golagros, the actual source of the Scot- 
tish poem was a prose rendering of some manuscript of this 
group, a rendering close to the prose of 1530 but not identical 
with it. 

The task was well worth attempting and it impresses me as, 
on the whole, competently done. In regard to details, however, 
it leaves much to be desired. For one thing Dr. Ketrick cannot 
make up his mind how to treat the Golagros and Gawane text 
which is the basis of his whole work. In general he follows the 
text of Stevenson, whose line numbering he adopts (except that 
33 and 57 are numbered 32 and 56) but barounts in 1.5 and sel- 
couth in 194 are introduced, without notice, from either Traut- 
mann or Amours, both of whom number the lines very differ- 
ently; murnand in 1040 and the first hand in 580 are, I presume, 
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merely printer’s errors. He tells us, too, that each stanza contains 
thirteen lines, but in three cases he follows Stevenson (and the 
old print) in combining the eleventh and the thirteenth and 
following them by the twelfth; in one case he omits the eleventh 
and prints the thirteenth and then the twelfth, and in two cases 
he omits the thirteenth. Since in no case does he print a whole 
stanza and since his numbering is based on the assumption that 
each stanza has twelve lines, it is often difficult to follow his 
English quotations. 

Of the French texts the only one I can check is that of the 
Mons manuscript. For this he tells us that he follows Potvin, 
but Potvin’s cedillas he ignores completely, and his accents 
about half the time. In three lines on page 70 we have notre for 
nostre, vorrent for vorront, and sejourner for séjourner; in the six 
at the top of p. 101 we have, besides facons for fagons, soudre for 
sourdre and divuerses for divierses, and in the eight at the bottom 
of p. 91 we have ainc for ains, li for le, and atornés for atournés, 
and the line numbering is wrong. These passages are the worst I 
have found, but they are by no means the only ones that contain 
errors, and there is no reason to believe that other texts will be 
more accurately reproduced from manuscripts than this from a 
clearly printed copy. 

Other quotations and the bibliographical data are evidently 
printed from the author’s working notes without verification. 
Some, like the three lines within quotation marks at the bottom 
of page 10, are hardly more than rough paraphrases. Further- 
more these lines do not carry the meaning that Dr. Ketrick ex- 
tracts from them; Bruce did hold the opinion attributed to him, 
but in these words he is saying something different. The title of 
Stevenson’s work which contains the Golagros is wrongly given 
wherever it appears, and many other titles are similarly abridged 
without any indication of the fact. He gives two different dates 
—both of them wrong—for the earlier volumes of Potvin’s 
work, and each time he tells us that it is in seven volumes while 
others know of but six. The references to the articles by van 
Dam and Holthausen are wrong, and there are a number of 
strangely spelled names such as Pellesvaus, Birsch-Hirschfeld 
(twice on page 10), la Curme de Sainte-Palaye, and Windish. To 
call Foster E. Guyer “Foster, E. G.” and to credit (twice) the 
King Arthur in History and Legend of W. Lewis Jones to T. 
Gwynn Jones are really serious errors. Dr. Ketrick seems to be 
a person with a naturally orderly mind, and his all too frequent 
errors may doubtless be explained by the indecent haste with 
which he had to rush into print. It may not be his fault that he 
had no opportunity to revise his dissertation before it was 
printed, but it is certainly his misfortune. 

Joun J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 
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METAPHER UND SYMBOL IN DER ENGLISCH-SCHOTTISCHEN 
VOLKSBALLADE. By Annemarie Kahlert. Marburg, 1930. 
xli+143 pp. 

Fri. Dr. Kahlert’s little brochure looks at first sight like a 
study of the ballads from a literary or esthetic rather than the 
historical point of view, but it turns out to be, I am afraid, just 
another German dissertation, overdocumented in the con- 
ventional manner and with the familiar immaturities. The 
Vorbemerkung explains that it is not to be an examination of 
metaphor and symbolism in the usual sense of a search for the 
Gedankenkreis and kulturelle Einfliisse of an author, but “will, 
rein vom Kunstwerk selbst ausgehend, versuchen, den betref- 
fenden metaphorischen bezw. symbolischen Ausdruck in seiner 
Entstehung und seiner kiinstlerischen Funktion zu begreifen.” 
This program is systematically followed through with first a 
section devoted to the conception and function of metaphor and 
symbol, both in art and in popular poetry, including nearly 
twenty pages on Edward; then comes a section “‘Metapher und 
Symbol als Triiger des iiberindividuellen Gehaltes der Ballade,” 
distinguishing between tragic and “untragic’”’ ballads; and finally 
a third section on the refrains. At the end of each section stands 
an Ergebnis and at the conclusion of the whole a Zusammen- 
fassung. It is all planmdssig and thorough, but unsatisfying. At 
p. 17 Dr. Kahlert names Pongs’s Das Bild in der Dichtung as her 
“unerreichbarer Vorbild” and at the beginning of the m. Teil 
(p. 44) is an illuminating phrase: “‘das bisher nur intuitiv 
Erschaute nun auch wissenschaftlich zu stiitzen.”’ In other words 
Frl. Kahlert is involved, beyond her depth, in that special kind 
of speculative psychology which aims to expound the phenom- 
ena of esthetics by making them wissenschaftlich. By the use 
of fresh terminologies and complex restatements of the obvious, 
such studies proceed from explanation to explanation until old 
night gathers about us in a darkness visible and we long for the 
simple daylight of ‘‘das bisher nur intuitiv Erschaute”’ again. 
This is not to say that there are no good things in the disserta- 
tion. Students of the ballads will want to peruse particularly 
the third section for interesting and valuable gleanings on the 
significance of the refrains—e.g., the meaning and effect of 
broom (pp. 105 ff.)—yet on the whole the helpful results are 
hardly commensurate with the machinery and are generally in- 
dependent of it. A favorable view of the dissertation may be had 
from these sentences out of the summary of Frl. Kahlert’s ex- 
amination of Edward (pp. 42 f.): 


Erst eine genaue Interpretation hat gezeigt, wie in all diesen Formeln gleichsam 
als Kern ein Dingsymbol (Sinnbildgebirde, Sinnbildhandlung) steckt, (das ge- 
wissermassen eine Steigerung der Anschaulichkeit, nicht unanschaulich, sondern 
‘tiberanschaulich’ ist.). Wie wir schon im allgemeinen Teil sahen, ist blosses Nen- 
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nen, blosses ‘Antippen’ nétig, um den Gehalt dieser bekannten Dingsymbole fiir 
die Dichtung wirksam zu machen (so zum Teil noch in Fassung A). Der ‘Ed- 
ward,’ die B-Fassung, geht noch einen Schritt weiter. Hier sind alle diese Ding- 
symbole in einen grossen Organismus eingeordnet: in verbalen Gefiihlsmeta- 
phern ist der latente Gehalt lebendig gemacht. Solche verbalen Gefiihlsmeta- 
phern, die aus einem Dingsymbol herausgewachsen sind (wie z. Bsp. das blut- 
triefende Schwert, das rote Herzblut, das Ueberseefahren), fiihren nun ihrerseits 
wieder hin zum literarischen Symbol (wie die Gefiihlsmetapher der Reue im 
Falkenmotiv, die zum Symbol des ermordeten Vaters fiihrt) oder stehen im 
Dienste eines Symbols (einer Sinnbildhandlung) (wie die Gefiihlsmetapher der 
Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen das bisherige Leben im Dienste der Sinnbildhandlung 
des Testamentmachens). Dazu kommt die Gefiihlsmetapher der penance unter 
christlichem Einfluss. 

Das starke Ueberwiegen der Gefiihlsmetapher und das Vorkommen selbst 
eines literarischen Symbols lass im ‘Edward’ das Wirken eines bewussten kiinst- 
lerischen Willens erkennen: seine Leistung ist die Form.” And so on. 


PaAuLt F. Baum 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE ApAPTs A HANGING. By T. W. Baldwin. 
Princeton University Press, 1931. 


Among the many tributes paid to Shakespeare in recent 
years, Professor Tucker Brooke’s Shakespeare A part is likely to 
be remembered as an eloquent and persuasive demonstration of 
how little Shakespeare reflected his age, how he wrote his plays 
apart from the social, political, and religious controveries of his 
time, and how because of his lack of concern for the contempo- 
rary he was not a typical Elizabethan. 

Since 1921, however, a new current of Shakespeare criticism 
has been running in the opposite direction. The effort of many 
scholars now seems to be to make Shakespeare as contemporary 
as possible, to reéxamine the texts of his plays minutely for 
significant historical or political allusions. Succeeding Miss 
Winstanley’s elaborate and fantastic attempts to turn Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and Othello into historical allegories, have come the more 
sober essays of G. B. Harrison, who finds in the series of chroni- 
cle plays a constant reflection of current politics, and Dr. Al- 
bright’s detailed political arguments for the Richard II, Henry 
IV and V plays. Following upon these have come studies aiming 
to prove that Shakespeare drew his characters not wholly from 
chronicle history and prose romance, but from men he en- 
countered in his daily life. Professor Hotson has recently en- 
deavored to persuade a world of skeptical scholars that the 
blackguard Justice Gardiner was the original of Justice Shallow, 
though the likeness is not apparent. Another highly diverting 
and heavily documented study in the present fashion is Profes- 
sor Baldwin’s William Shakespeare Adapts a Hanging (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1931). 
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In his introduction and appendices to the Arden edition of 
The Comedy of Errors (1928) Professor Baldwin had already 
laid the groundwork of his argument. Therein he took issue with 
Professor Gaw and the editors of the New Cambridge Shake- 
peare, who by applying ‘‘the method of inconsistencies”’ had con- 
tended that The Comedy of Errors was based upon an earlier 
play. Baldwin argued that there is no clear evidence either 
internal or external to prove that Sha‘cespeare used an earlier 
version; that about the Christmas of 1589 the dramatist him- 
self shaped the play principally from the Latin originals of 
Plautus. Shakespeare’s sources included not only the Menaechmi 
and Amphiiruo, but elements from other Plautine comedies and 
also from Greek romance. Moreover, from these materials he 
“so cleverly articulated the Daedalus maze of an incredible 
plot,’”’ that it could not, as the Cambridge editors maintain, be 
the outcome of successive rehashings and repatchings of old 
material. 

Baldwin then proceeded to develop a suggestion of Mr. 
Henry Cunningham’s that the Priory in the fifth act is beyond 
doubt the Priory of Holywell near which Shakespeare lived and 
worked; near the Theatre and the Curtain where his first plays 
were produced. 

The present study, William Shakespeare Adapts a Hanging, 
goes on to prove that on Saturday morning, October 5, 1588, 
Shakespeare attended the execution of William Hartley, a 
seminary priest, in Finsbury Fields, near the Theater and the 
Curtain, and there received certain impressions which shortly 
afterward appeared, transmuted by the magic of. his imagina- 
tion, in the fifth act of The Comedy of Errors. In the scene in 
which the Duke comes to behead the unlucky Aegeon are the 
lines: 

“Knock at the abbey-gate 
And bid the lady abbess come.” 


“The Duke himself in person 
Comes this way to the melancholy vale 
The place of death and sorry execution 
Behind the ditches of the abbey here.” 


These lines and a few others from the fifth act have sent 
Professor Baldwin searching in England and America through 
a mass of books and documentary materials, out of which he 
builds his ingenious argument. 

It was first necessary to discover a priory or abbey ruled over 
by a “lady abbess”’; the gate of the priory opening into a street 
which leads to a place of execution, in a vale, behind the ditches 
of the abbey. In his first chapter Professor Baldwin disposes of 
three of the four abbeys still existing in London at this date— 
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the Abbey of Minoresses, the Priory of St. Helen, and the Priory 
of St. Mary, Clerkenwell. The first had an execution place, 
Great Tower Hill, but was too far away and had no ditches; the 
second had neither ditches, nor vale, nor place of execution, and 
the third, though having all three of these, had the place of 
execution in front rather than behind the Abbey. The fourth 
abbey, conforming most closely to all the requirements (page 
8), is the priory of ‘‘Hollywell, nigh the Theater” in “Finsbury 
Fields’ where several priests were executed in 1588. From the 
records the author proves that the gibbets were erected at 
Holywell on August 27 or 28, 1588, and that William Hartley 
was executed upon one of them on October 5, 1588. A play con- 
taining a reference to this gibbet must have accordingly been 
written after August 28, 1588. Moreover, the episode in the play 
is so intertwined with the main plot from Plautus that the pos- 
sibility of an earlier English play as the source is ruled out. Both 
the Strange’s and the Admiral’s men were at the Curtain and 
the Theater at this time; and Shakespeare’s known associations 
with the former company make it probable that he wrote the 
play for it sometime during the Christmas season of 1589. 

From this point Professor Baldwin makes a long excursion 
into English history (13 pages), and fully describes the bitter 
conflict for religious supremacy between Elizabeth and the 
Pope that led to the execution of these Catholic martyr priests 
as traitors to the realm. Of the two processions of these priests 
to the scaffold in 1588, Professor Baldwin shows in great detail 
that the first, which involved Gunter, Webley, and Deane, was 
conducted in an ugly temper and could not be that reflected in 
The Comedy of Errors. Chapters Iv, v, and v1 follow with de- 
tailed accounts of the life, trial, and execution of John Hewett 
(25 pages), of William Hartley (33 pages), and Robert Sutton (7 
pages), victims in the second procession, October 5, 1588. By 
the same process of elimination the case of William Hartley is 
found to parallel most closely the figure of Aegeon, for the 
official Sheriff Offley and ‘‘the learned and godly preacher” 
strove all in sorrow not in anger to bring the victim to repent- 
ance. Master Sheriff Offley’s biography then follows in 28 pages. 

Professor Baldwin in the final chapter, ““Watching Shake- 
speare,”’ synthesizes the mass of evidence he has placed before 
us, and demonstrates how the characters and incidents, though 
ennobled and heightened by Shakespeare, are fundamentally 
the same—Aegeon representing Hartley; and the Duke, Sheriff 
Offley. For some time prior to October, 1588 Shakespeare had 
been with Leicester’s company on tour since January of that 
year. At Leicester’s death on September 4, the company re- 
turned to London for a new license, and would have been back in 
time for the trial of Hartley on October 4, and the execution on 
October 5. 
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Do these parallels warrant us in believing that Shakespeare had drawn this 
picture with his eye upon these particular events? I can answer only for myself. 
If we had only these parallels, I should say merely that it was from such situa- 
tions as this that Shakespeare got his suggestions; I should regard it as only pos- 
sible that Shakespeare had borrowed from this particular situation. Since the 
dignified tone of this particular execution was decidedly exceptional, I might 
even feel justified in saying that it was highly possible that he had borrowed these 
parallels from this particular incident. If in addition to these parallels, I knew 
that these incidents occurred near the Theater, where Shakespeare could hardly 
have helped knowing of them, I should then feel justified in saying that it is 
highly probable that Shakespeare borrowed his parallels from this actual inci- 
dent. But since we know not only these parallels and the significant place of 
occurrence, but also the fact that Shakespeare has used the general idea and 
topography of this very procession to execution, then I feel that it is as certain 
as circumstantial evidence can make it that these parallels in character, action, 
and expression were also suggested to Shakespeare by this incident from life. 
It would seem reasonably clear that Shakespeare got his suggestion for Solinus 
and Aegeon from the actual incident of Offley and Hartley. Of course, he has 
not merely “reported” the incident. Rather, he has secured fundamental sugges- 
tiens as to how men of strong character act under such circumstances. These 
suggestions he has further ennobled by his imagination, and has shaped to his 
artistic purposes. 

Some readers of Professor Baldwin’s study may feel that the 
comparatively few lines referring to the hanging episode in The 
Comedy of Errors are perilous supports for a structure built out 
of so formidable an accumulation of documents and circumstan- 
tial evidence bound together with such a chain of inference, con- 
jecture, and supposition. Professor Baldwin concedes that 
Aegeon’s affront was a commercial not a religious one; he main- 
tains, however, that Shakespeare found the trade war and the 
threatened confiscation in Gascoigne’s The Supposes but changed 
the latter to a threatened execution with the fate of Hartley in 
mind. 

As Professor J. Dover Wilson has remarked, “We will theorize 
about Shakespeare as about the nature of the universe, and in 
the one sphere as in the other the theory which best fits all the 
known facts holds the field.”” Until some critic comes forward 
with a more convincing parallel Professor Baldwin’s may well 
hold the field. In weaving this argument out of many strands of 
evidence, Professor Baldwin is modest in his claims; he does not 
indulge in allegorical interpretations; in fact he specifically 
repudiates them (pp. 139-141); nor does he attempt to startle 
the world with radical hypotheses. His arguments, as well as his 
evidence, give additional weight to views about Shakespeare’s 
early years long held by such English authorities as Sir Sidney 
Lee, and generally regarded as sound in a field where there is 
still much controversy and insufficient evidence to substantiate 
final judgments. His book, apart from his argument, is valuable 
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also for any reader who wishes an intimate picture of those de- 
plorable religious persecutions of the age which, as Professor 
Brooke has emphasized, are missing in Shakespeare, and which 
we are, therefore, too likely to minimize or to ignore. 

The researches of American scholars among the private 
documents and public records of the Elizabethan period, as be- 
gun by Wallace, and continued by Tannenbaum, Hotson, and 
Baldwin are proving more valuable in positive results than any 
other efforts in this field. They are the beginnings, we may hope, 
of the advance toward the goal confidently predicted by a 
London critic, that within the next hundred years the known 
facts about Shakespeare will be at least doubled. 

RoBERT M. SmitTH 
Lehigh University 





Die BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN CHARAKTER UND STIL IN SHAKE- 
SPEARES OTHELLO. By Ferdinand Kélver (Marburg dissert., 
1930). pp viii+71. 


This monograph attempts to show a relationship between the 
subtleties of character in Othello and the minutia of rhetoric, dic- 
tion, and syntax. Shakespeare, to be sure, somewhat adapts the 
speech of each character to its personality and its immediate 
situation; but is the fact that Iago used all three examples of 
the ethical dative in the play related to his ‘‘Subjectivismus’’? 
Does his use of hendiadys show his “objective realism’’? Does 
his use of the verbs “‘to think” and ‘‘to seem” show his “‘Rationa- 
lismus’’? For that matter, was Iago a philosopher at all? And do 
the superlative and the absolute infinitive throw light on Othel- 
lo’s ‘‘Fiille und Weite’’? Unfortunately, moreover, the study 
ignores not only such American contributions as those by Craig 
(P.Q., Iv, 289), Tilley (PMLA., xxx1, 65) and Stoll (Othello, 
Minneapolis, 1915), etc., but even German works such as 
Lederer’s Die Ironie in den Tragidien Shakes peares, Liidemann’s 
treatment of parallelism (Hag. Stud., xtvi1, 319), and above all 
Schiicking’s analysis of character-problems. It concludes with a 
comparison between the rhetorical style of Othello and the 
architectural style of the baroque: baroque, however, had hardly 
entered England at the time the play was written; the play, as 
Kélver admits, could have had no relations with its Jesuit ori- 
gins; and the esthetic parallel that he draws between its irregu- 
lar placing of windows and the Moor’s irregular arrangement of 
exclamations and clauses (111, iii, 348) seems nugatory. 

Joun W. DRAPER 

West Virginia University 
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PROBLEME DER DEUTSCHEN BAROCKLITERATUR. Von Karl Vié- 
tor. (Von Deutscher Poeterey, Bd. 3), Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 
1928. 


The interest in the literature of the seventeenth century, or 
the period of the baroque as it is now very frequently called, has 
been stimulated immensely by the works of Heinrich Wé6lfflin, 
Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, 4. Aufl. (Miinchen, 1920), and 
Renaissance und Barock, 3. Aufl. (Miinchen, 1908). Literary his- 
torians have applied his concepts to the study and interpretation 
of literature, and a movement which concerns itself primarily 
with stylistic studies has sprung up. 

In the first chapter of his monograph, Karl Viétor discusses 
the style of baroque poetry and Fritz Strich’s essay, “Der lyr- 
ische Stil des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts,” Abhandlungen zur 
deutschen Literaturgeschichte (Franz Muncker dargebracht, 
Miinchen 1916) furnishes the point of departure. In order to 
analyze the lyric of the seventeenth century, Strich borrows the 
terminology and the concepts that Wé6lfflin evolved for the 
architecture of that period. According to him the chief charac- 
teristic of the baroque is its tendency to be picturesque, to 
create an illusion of motion by the contrast of light and shade. 
The baroque form is “open,” it aims to present a happening, a 
change, a growth (Werden) rather than a static condition. The 
architecture of this century gives expression to an exalted state 
of feeling and a violent pathos expands the form into colossal 
proportions. In Strich’s opinion the outstanding characteristics 
of the lyric of the baroque are its fondness for antithesis, for con- 
trast, for paradox, for an increasing movement toward the end 
of the poem, a predilection for color, for symbols, a breaking up 
of firm contours through profusion and splendor of ornamenta- 
tion. While Viétor accepts this in a general way he points out 
that these characteristics are not exclusively baroque. So he 
disagrees with Strich who regards the asyndetic amassing of 
words as a specifically baroque character of style. He shows that 
it was popular during the Middle High German period in the 
language of the people and in the satiric and didactic literature 
of the sixteenth century. 

Two very definite stylistic tendencies are expressed by the 
asyndeton. As a simple enumeration of words its purpose is to 
break up a general concept or idea into its individual elements, 
so used by Hans Sachs and Luther; as an accumulation of simi- 
lar words (not necessarily synonyms) the asyndeton owes its 
origin to the desire for an emphatic expression of strong im- 
pulses and feelings. But in neither of these functions is the asyn- 
deton peculiar to the seventeenth century. As an element of 
style it belongs to both renaissance and baroque literature and 
it is found in French and English as well as in German. 
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Another peculiarity of the lyric of the seventeenth century 
is, as said above, its fondness for antithetical statement. Strich 
attributes this to the tension between the asceticism of Chris- 
tianity and the love of life and of the world of humanism. Viétor 
is inclined to seek the beginning of this in the stoical philosophy 
of the Renaissance and not in the tension that tormented the 
minds of men at that time. With other students of this period, 
as Herbert Cysarz, Deutsche Barockdichtung (Leipzig, 1924) and 
Richard Alewyn, Vorbarocker Klassizismus und griechische 
Tragidie. Analyse der Antigone-Ubersetzung des Martin Opitz, 
(Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1926), our author is of the 
opinion that the baroque style does not represent a radical 
change from that of the Renaissance since baroque elements are 
already found in the literature of the sixteenth century and in 
neo-Latin poetry. 

In the second chapter Viétor discusses the various stages in 
the development of the baroque lyric. He finds that early ba- 
roque poetry is social, i.e., impersonal in character. The formation 
of an intellectual aristocracy is the work of the Renaissance; the 
baroque period now proceeds to create new social forms. The 
force that was molding the new society was reason, which was 
just then beginning to emancipate itself and, therefore, the 
character of the poetry of that period was intellectual. The per- 
sonal and the subjective are eschewed; only such feelings as are 
experienced by the whole of society are expressed; conformity 
to convention becomes the highest aim of the poets. 

Two clearly discernible tendencies are evident in the poetry 
of the seventeenth century. The one is rationalistic, social, and 
worldly, leading ultimately to the eighteenth century rationa- 
lism; in the other, the subjective and strongly religious, we must 
see the beginning of that great irrational current in the intellec- 
tual life of Germany which finds its deepest expression in Ro- 
manticism. 

Our author devotes chapter three to a discussion of the rela- 
tion between mysticism and literature. In disagreement with 
Nadler who says that the mysticism of the seventeenth century 
was fostered by circles that had no contact with culture and 
literature, he asserts that the mystics of western and eastern 
Germany were by no means uneducated and uncultured men. 
Also the question is discussed why mysticism flourished so pro- 
fusely in Silesia. Again our author disagrees with Nadler who 
ventures the opinion that Silesia was merely experiencing some- 
thing that western Europe had gone through during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. He shows that the rise and 
growth of mysticism in the seventeenth century was a general 
European phenomenon. It was the expression of the desire for a 
more personal religion than that which was to be found in the 
churches. In Germany it found expression along the Rhine and 
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in Silesia. Viétor ascribes the rise of mysticism in this province 
to three different causes: first, the peculiar religiousness or piety 
of the Silesians that inclines toward mysticism; secondly, the 
social conditions prevailing in the province; thirdly, the infly- 
ence of Jakob Béhme and his followers, among whom Franken- 
berg, Tschech, Daniel von Szepko, and Scheffler were the most 
prominent. 

Considerable space is devoted by the author to an exposition 
of Gryphius’ relation to the two great intellectual forces which 
were just beginning to make themselves felt on the continent, 
particularly in Holland at this time,—pietism and rationalism. 
His studies convince him that Gryphius adopted a rather con- 
servative attitude toward them, and that one of the great liter- 
ary problems yet to be solved is the determination of his position 
in the intellectual life of his time. 

Harsdorffer’s significance lies, according to Viétor, in his ac- 
tivity as a translator and purveyor of devotional books and 
tracts. They were the most influential form of literary expres- 
sion and for a long time a very powerful and successful competi- 
tor of secular literature. More important even than Harsdérffer 
in this direction was Zesen, whom he calls “der bedeutendste 
Erbauungsschriftsteller unter den deutschen Dichtern des 
Barock.” His attitude toward mysticism and the spiritualistic 
tendencies of the age are, of course, very evident in his hymns, 
which are merely variations of the two themes—the vanity of 
the world and the love for Jesus, the bridegroom of the soul. 

The last chapter of this monograph is devoted to the language 
societies, whose avowed purpose was the cultivation and refine- 
ment of the German language. The author dwells at considerable 
length upon the presentation of two conflicting views concerning 
them. Ludwig Keller regards them as the close relatives, if not 
the forerunners, of the lodges. He bases his opinion upon the 
fact that they had still other aims besides those just mentioned. 
Their program included the refinement of morals, the cultiva- 
tion of the sciences, and the nurture of religious truth. And he 
believes that such a comprehensive program could have been 
carried out in the seventeenth century only with the aid of 
secret organizations. Wilhelm Begemann denies this similarity 
of relationship between the language societies and the lodges of 
freemasonry. They differed from them in very external matters. 
The names of the members and the symbols and emblems of the 
society were known to everybody. Their membership con- 
stituted an intellectual aristocracy that rose above social classes. 
To be sure, they were essentially Protestant organizations, in 
which Calvinists and Lutherans labored harmoniously together. 
The irenic character of the language societies is an element 
which cannot be evaluated highly enough. In an age that was 
rent asunder by bitter controversies they sought to promote re- 
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ligious understanding and tolerance. In fact, Viétor thinks that 
we must here see the beginnings of the broad-mindedness and 
the tolerance which is so characteristic of the next century, the 
age of enlightenment. 

In an appendix to his monograph our author has supplied a 
very illuminating and suggestive discussion of the question re- 
garding national style. He is out of sympathy with those who 
would designate a particular one as the national style of a peo- 
ple, and also with the procedure by which the conclusion is ar- 
rived at. In order to ascertain the national style of poetry, for 
example, he suggests this, as far as the reviewer knows, original 
method. The poetry of a certain epoch is to be compared with 
that of the same type in other countries; so for instance the indi- 
vidual phases of the German baroque lyric with its correspond- 
ing phases in Holland, France, and England; more correctly, he 
would have us compare the poetry of Opitz with the French and 
Dutch “Gesellschaftsdichtung” and not with contemporaneous 
German mysticism. Furthermore, the position occupied by a cer- 
tain style in a specific literature is to be compared with that 
which it occupies in other literatures; and the entire culture of 
the people must be considered as well. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 


University of Illinois 





Drie PSYCHOLOGISCHE MOTIVIERUNG IN ARNIMS DRAMEN. Von 
Johannes Schreyer: (Hermaea xxv1) Halle: Max Niemeyer, 
1929. 


This book, unfortunately without index or bibliography, 
contains numerous valuable comments on Arnim’s dramatic 
works, but is written without clarity or final perspective. It suf- 
fers, as does so much German criticism of today, from an over- 
emphasis on ‘‘Geistesgeschichte” at the expense of final esthetic 
criticism. It is this point of view which tends to bring forward 
into too sharp focus half-forgotten personalities, or to attempt 
rehabilitations of those wholly forgotten. Whether this tendency 
is a result of post-war conditions in German psychology or not, 
it seems as if there were, all in all, far too much “‘Aufbauschen”’ 
of unimportant semi-valid authors. While this does not imply 
for Arnim any diminution of his growing reputation, it does indi- 
cate that his dramas have vitality only as facts of literary his- 
tory and have little or nothing to do with the stage. The book 
contains a number of interesting and valuable apercus; its point 
of departure from Otto Ludwig’s dramatic categories is inter- 
esting and the shift in Arnim’s point of view from individualistic 
free-will to the sociologically-environmentally conditioned in 
his heroes is important. The pre-Hegel-Hebbel implications are 
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also worth while noting. The importance of the book lies much 
more in its contribution to the ideas of Romanticism than in its 
contribution to dramatic theory. 

Grorce H. DANTON 


Oberlin College 





DRAMATISCHE HANDLUNG UND AUFBAU IN HEBBELS HERODES 
UND MARIAMNE. Von Franz Weichenmayr. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1929. 100 Pp. 

KLINGERS “‘SrmsONE GRISALDO.”’ Von Luise Kolb. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1929. 1x+115 Pp. 

KLEIsTs ““AMPHITRYON.”’ Von Hans Badewitz. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1930, viii+101 Pp. 

Dre DRAMATISCHE HANDLUNG IN Ktopstocks “Der Top 
ADAMS”’ UND GERSTENBERGS “‘UGOLINO.’”’ Von Hermann 
Dollinger. Halle: Niemeyer, 1930. 51 pp. 

STILARTEN DES DEUTSCHEN LUSTSPIELALEXANDRINERS. Von 
Hildegard Kehl. Halle: Niemeyer, 1931. vii+119 Pp. 


The above studies are volumes XXIV, XXVI, XXVII, XXIX and 
XXXI, respectively, of the series Bausteine zur Geschichte der 
Deutschen Literatur, edited by the late Professor Franz Saran of 
the University of Erlangen. 

Franz Weichenmayr’s investigation is a painstaking analy- 
sis, the result of great industry. It is based on minute dissection 
of the tragedy into dramatic threads whose network constitutes 
the action. Unfortunately, the diagrams illustrating this inter- 
weaving of threads do not facilitate clear-cut, rapid visualiza- 
tion. Since the findings represent little that is new, they consti- 
tute a rather meager reward for the arduous labor expended on 
a somewhat cumbersome method. The statement that there is no 
incidental material, Beiwerk, (p. 64) is in contradiction to other 
assertions (pp. 27, 30, 46). 

In view of highly contradictory appraisals of Klinger’s Sim- 
sone Grisaldo, Luise Kolb makes a critical study of the drama. 
Her detailed analyses of characters disprove numerous state- 
ments to the effect that the more important personages undergo 
no development. She sums up ideas of Shaftesbury in order to 
set forth their influence on Klinger in the dramas Neue Arria, 
Sturm und Drang and Simsone Grisaldo. Some of the conclusions 
reached by Miss Kolb’s careful study are as follows: Contrary 
to opinions current in critical literature the plan and structure 
of Simsone Grisaldo are carefully wrought. The views on life un- 
derlying the drama represent a blending of Shaftesbury’s and 
Rousseau’s ideas, with the influence of the former predomina- 
ting. It is particularly in his views on society that Klinger dif- 
fers with Rousseau. This monograph deals a blow at misconcep- 
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tions which have been passed on unscrutinized from one critic 
to another. 

At the outset Hans Badewitz reviews the varied and contra- 
dictory interpretations of Kleist’s adaptation of Moliere’s Am- 
phitryon. On the basis of an analysis of the principal characters 
he then endeavors to arrive at an understanding of the poet’s 
aim. He concludes that the drama is essentially a tragedy ending 
in deeply disconsolate pessimism, for neither the senses, reason, 
nor intuitive feeling can lead to the comprehension of reality. 
Lonely, baffled, and helpless, man stands before the mystery of 
the universe; not the faintest ray of light falls upon the darkness 
of his despair and isolation. 

Interpretations of this as well as of others of Kleist’s dramas 
will doubtless continue to vary with the temperament of careful 
readers. To the reviewer, who is less inclined to see metaphysical 
abstractions in Amphiiryon, the most satisfactory part of this 
investigation lies in the characterization of Jupiter, whose con- 
tradictory, polymorphic traits are set forth with clarity. Never- 
theless, a searching attempt to determine the causes of such con- 
tradictory characteristics of the deity is lacking. 

Dollinger’s comparative study employs the terminology cur- 
rent in analyses of drama sponsored by Professor Saran. Like 
Weichenmayr he distinguishes between Folgenhandlung, Ziel- 
handlung, Entwicklungshandlung and A ufhellungshandlung as the 
basis for the classification of dramas. The two dramas he studies 
are designated as Wellenhandlungen, in which the dramatic ef- 
fect lies in the crescendo and decrescendo of emotional states. 
He analyzes, compares, and plots these states as the characteris- 
tic element of the two dramas under«discussion. According to 
Dollinger, their technique is similar, Ugolino having been in- 
fluenced by Der Tod Adams. In the so-called Wellenhandlung the 
author sees a dramatic technique characteristic of Storm and 
Stress works in which the powerful surging of emotions is a de- 
cisive factor. 

Miss Kehl’s monograph proceeds from theidea that ananaly- 
sis of versification may aid in determining poetic style. She se- 
lects one hundred lines from each of four light comedies in alex- 
andrine verse with the aim of arriving inductively at the char- 
acteristic differences and at the style of the periods represented. 
The plays chosen are Gryphius’ Der schwermende Schaffer, Gel- 
lert’s Das Band, Goethe’s Die Laune des Verliebten and Miill- 
ner’s Die Vertrauten. 

The following conclusions are reached: Gryphius’ verse is 
marked above all by a great conflict between static and dynam- 
ic elements, by a great mass of material and by surging move- 
ment. A sense of tension is induced by a struggle of opposing 
forces which fail to come to rest. His verse is thus seen to reflect 
all those characteristics of baroque style set forth by Wolfflin. 
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On the other hand Gellert’s regular alexandrines are indicative 
of the calmness, simplicity, unity, and clarity of his reasoned 
style. Miillner manipulates the alexandrine with much freedom, 
subordinating it to his realistic diction. His verse is that of mid- 
dle class comedy which tries to reproduce reality carefully but 
still clings to metrical garb. Harmonious balance is revealed in 
Goethe’s plastic, elegant verse; his diction adjusts itself to the 
metrical form easily and without restraint, and seems to realize 
its possibilities fully. The harmony between Goethe’s subjective 
feeling and the objective laws of life is reflected in the meter. 

Although these investigations are so meticulous and schemat- 
ic as to border at times on the mechanicai, they represent a 
painstaking attempt to establish objective norms for literary 
criticism and appreciation. It is regrettable that Professor Saran, 
who sponsored these and numerous other studies, did not live to 
synthesize their results for literary history. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 


Ohio Wesleyan University 





A History or Earty NINETEENTH CENTURY Drama, 1800- 
1850, AND HANDLIST OF PLAys PRopUCED BETWEEN 1800 
AND 1850, By Allardyce Nicoll, Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University of London (East Lon- 
don College). Cambridge University Press, 1930. Two vols. 


8vo, 550 pp. 

This radical revisal of judgments upon the dramatic litera- 
ture of the early nineteenth century comes from one so broadly 
informed upon the subject that it must be received with more 
than respect. It is invaluable to all who would know the theatre 
of that period, or, for that matter, our contemporary one. The 
extensiveness of the task has set obvious limitations to accom- 
plishment. But the highways are now open and clearly marked for 
searchers in this field. The meaningless critical phantoms that 
have long stalked in histories and classrooms are now laid, I 
hope, forever. The list of plays, 316 pages long, that fills the 
second volume, is in itself a boon. It is the result of Professor 
Nicoll’s amazing discovery of the heaps of plays stored for more 
than a century in the vaults of the censor’s office, a source that 
apparently other research workers have overlooked. His hero- 
ism, physical and scholarly, in bringing them from their damp 
and dusty hiding place we must gratefully acknowledge. 

The gist of his study he gives in the fanciful but true para- 
graph with which the critical volume ends. It presents the pic- 
ture of Shakespeare, had he returned in these decades, finding 
himself ‘‘out of ease in the company of serious Wordsworth” and 
spending “‘many hours with a witty Planché and a cheery Fitz- 
ball.” These with their kindred spirits, the Buckstones, Bouci- 
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caults, and Robertsons, and not the romantic poets, were “the 
true representatives of the Elizabethan in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”’ Such pronouncements throughout the study are specially 
gratifying to the present writer, whose Sheridan to Robertson was 
by a few legitimists on both sides of the Atlantic, thought to 
preoccupy itself unduly with this same approach to the theatri- 
cal tendencies of the century. The satisfaction is by no means 
personal, however. My concern has been that the rightly appre- 
ciative attitude of mind should replace the wrongly contemp- 
tuous one in the important study of pre-Shavian drama. With 
restraint but admirable firmness Nicoll regards the period not 
as one in which merely a great literary tradition was dying, but 
as one in which a new literary as well as theatrical force was 
struggling against innumerable obstacles to realize itself in ef- 
fective theatrical expression. “‘Everything seemed to conspire 
together to bring about the ruin of the stage.’’ He chooses melo- 
drama, feared and decried by the legitimists, as his favorite in 
the combat. “In this type,” he asserts, “consisted all that was 
vital and popular in the theatrical world of the time.” Its “‘real- 
ism” of slow development, “‘had to be before anything of a 
higher type could be evolved on the stage.” 

With the illegitimists, too, he finds, on the whole, the more 
amusing reading. He acutely, but sympathetically, analyzes a 
large number of their plays fresh even to a student of the period. 
He is aware of their weaknesses, but with critical acumen and 
wide perspective, he applies the lodestone of the literary his- 
torian to their vital qualities. He detects originality in Pocock’s 
Robber Bride and significant realism in Buckstone’s Luke the 
Laborer. He brings Charles Lambs’s ill-starred farce Mr. H... 
from hiding and finds in Boucicault’s Used Up anticipations of 
Arnold Bennett. Names like Haines, Bird, Dimond, Kenney, 
and Barham Livius appear together with the more familiar ones 
of Dibdin, Moncrieff, Fitzball, Planché, and Dance. He gives 
new emphasis to the values of several of these old friends: in 
Dance he sees an ancestor of Bernard Shaw and he revalues the 
work of Buckstone and Moncrieff. He concurs in a joyous appre- 
ciation of Planché with those of us, like Dougald MacMillan, 
whom Planché has already fascinated.“The reviews of Planché,”’ 
he declares, “are among the most delightful things the early 
nineteenth century theatre produced.” 

By no means is Nicoll an advocatus diaboli. He is frankly crit- 
ical of the drabness of the period in its life as well as its drama, 
its blighting priggishness, its essential vulgarity, its dramatic 
blindness and hesitancy. He winnows well. From piles of chaff 
there remain invaluable grains for those who would know our 
theatre. We wish the results were more impressive; they are at 
least highly significant and often amusing. The telling wit that 
occasionally enforces a point we should not let escape us. Even 
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in Kemble’s and Bunn’s craze for menageries he sees a lost op- 
portunity. “One can imagine a Shakespeare,” he calmly re- 
marks, “‘making joyous or sublime use even of an elephant.” 
Rochester, with which Moncrieff won the beau monde for the 
Surrey side, and which Nicoll cites as suggesting a suppressed 
desire in the authors and audiences for the ways of the Restora- 
tion, affords him the following sly reflection: ‘‘How unhistorical 
the atmosphere is may be gauged from one remark of Roches- 
ter’s in the third act: ‘The honor cf woman should always be 
kept sacred, when entrusted to the honor of man’, ”’ 

Concerning the dramatists of the Elizabethan tradition he is 
no less decisive. Here he is in more numerous company, for what 
writer on the period has not hung regretful mourning on their 
tomb? Nicoll’s regrets go deeper than any others I know. He 
goes beyond their often cited imitativeness, their faulty struc- 
ture, their lack of tragic passion, their endless speeches, their 
blindness to contemporary life, and blames them for their snob- 
bish aloofness. They could not or would not come into the thea- 
tre and learn its technique or submit to its discipline. Even more 
fatal was their incurably abstract attitude of mind, their vaguely 
philosophic lyricism. The objectivity of vital drama could never 
be theirs. ‘“There did not live in this half century,’’ Nicoll con- 
cludes, ‘‘any single individual whose primary call it was to pen 
dramatic dialogue.” In general I am in complete agreement with 
Nicoll’s case against the literary geniuses of the century, for it 
includes prose writers as well as poets. They were hopelessly out 
of the company of Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Moliére, or even 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan. We differ, however, as to some of 
the causes that kept them out. Professor Nicoll thinks I have 
been too strongly impressed by Leigh Hunt’s and Lamb’s well- 
known insistence upon the violence of the condemnation of fail- 
ing authors by hissing audiences as a deterrent to genius that 
might naturally have sought to express itself in the theatre. The 
courageous and instinctive dramatists, had there been such, 
would, he contends, have faced the storm as others in the past 
have done. That there were many other reasons for their not 
doing so I wholly agree; but I still believe that the romance 
poets would have made more determined and repeated efforts 
to write for the theatre but for this habit of audiences, which, 
so far as I know, was more formidable at this time than at any 
other. At least I must object when Professor Nicoll cites the 
dauntless Byron as one “‘who entered the lists,” and who as 
“director of a patent theatre for a number of years—brought 
several of his plays on the stage.’’ Byron was, to be sure, a direc- 
tor of Drury Lane before his exile in 1616. But of his own voli- 
tion he as surely brought none of his plays to the stage. He wrote 
them all much later in Italy and clearly with no thought of hav- 
ing them produced, for the very reasons I have given. When El- 
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liston pirated Marino Faliero in 1821, Byron fulminated: “Such 
an attempt to drag me forth as a gladiator in the theatrical arena 
is a violation of all the courtesies of literature.’’ I am sure he 
would protest as strongly against our doing so now. He was 
sorry that his publisher Murray “should think” his “Werner 
even approaching to any fitness for the stage.”’ Sardanapalus he 
hoped to have in print ‘‘while the winter theatres are closed to 
prevent their repeating their former impoliteness.”’ His “drama- 
tic simplicity [whatever that may mean] is studiously Greek” ; he 
writes for “but a mental theatre.”’ In memory of his Drury Lane 
audiences of the previous decade he prefaces his Marino Faliero 
with the following unmistakable phrases: “‘I have had no view 
of the stage; in its present state it is not, perhaps, a very exalted 
object of ambition. . . . I cannot conceive of any man of irritable 
feelings putting himself at the mercies of an audience.” The 
“sneering reader” had no terrors for him comparable to “the 
trampling of an intelligent or of an ignorant audience upon a pro- 
duction, which had been a mental labor to the writer.’’ He con- 
cludes: “It was for this reason that during the time of being one 
of the committee of one of the theatres, I never made the at- 
tempt and never will.” I cite Byron’s case not only in defence of 
my opinion but to emphasize further what seems to me one of 
the most fatal weaknesses of our modern stage. Our theatres, be- 
ginning with Kemble’s, have gone out of their way to repel and 
discourage the man of literature. Aspects like organization and 
great financial stakes, as well as the terror of early audiences, 
have been to blame. Only since Boucicault has even financial re- 
ward been attractive. The codperative fellowship of Shakes- 
peare’s and Moliére’s theatres has been the hardest thing for us 
to recapture. It is at least suggestive that where that codpera- 
tion has been completest, to include even the audience, as in 
Vestris’s codperation with Planché and Boucicault, Marie Wil- 
ton’s with Robertson, Hare’s, Kendall’s, and Wyndham’s with 
Jones and Pinero, and Grein’s and Barker’s with Shaw and Gals- 
worthy, really vital results have emerged and in some cases 
hopefully developed. It is greatly to be regretted that our The- 
atre Guild which has otherwise done so much, should have until 
very recently done nothing to bring the dramatist into its fold. 
Like too many theatres of the nineteenth century, it has been 
content to sit in judgment—fortunately not so harsh—and to 
give a hearing only to those acclaimed elsewhere. O’ Neill owes 
his development to the Provincetown group rather than to the 
Guild. 

Barring the unwarrantable severity of its condemnation, 
however, the British audience of this period deserves, I think, 
even more credit than Nicoll accords it. Despite its crudities, its 
priggishness, its naive love of spectacle, it not only set its ap- 
proval upon the very qualities that Professor Nicoll himself now 
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regards as the only progressive ones, but it clung tenaciously to 
what was really best of the old. Professor Nicoll hardly mentions 
what to me is the most significant fact of the legitimate theatre 
of the times. Until 1868 Shakespeare still remained in the eyes 
of the public as well as of the managers, the greatest contempo- 
rary dramatist. Hence the real menace of the Shakespeare tradi- 
tion. Not only must he be imitated to satisfy the public’s idea 
of legitimacy but at the same time he made competition ob- 
viously hopeless. When he fell from his position as chief con- 
temporary playwright he fell not before his imitators, but before 
the Philistines—Boucicault, Robertson, Pinero, and Shaw. 

My most serious objection to Professor Nicoll’s treatment of 
the period is to the emphasis he places upon melodrama as pro- 
viding almost exclusively the vital contributions to later realis- 
tic progress. It was, unquestionably, the chief and most energiz- 
ing influence. He neglects, however, those important increments 
from comic innovation and tradition that many others who 
have written on the period have emphasized almost as strongly. 
Our different ways of approach, I am aware, are largely respon- 
sible—his through the written drama and mine through the 
theatre itself. These comedy styles were by no means the result of 
melodrama. Rather they invaded it. They arose more from the 
acting of burlesques and comedies than from the composition of 
them. They are now less tangible to us and hence more forbid- 
ding to the historian. Beyond Planché’s early reviews and extra- 
vaganzas and a farce or two, Professor Nicoll finds little in 
comedy that is vital or prophetic. Bulwer’s Money he likes, I 
think justly, and Boucicault’s London Assurance he somewhat 
disparages with as good reason. But the relation of all these to 
what I have called “the stream of life on the stage’ he only 
faintly suggests, and that stream, so far as the art of comedy was 
concerned, was in this period quite as important as what ap- 
peared in the scripts. For instance, we hear very little of Vestris 
and the younger Mathews, whose progressive management and 
style of acting have generally and I am certain with not too 
strong emphasis, been regarded as a chief refining influence upon 
comedy and acting in general, and more particularly as develop- 
ing those realistic and up-to-the-minute effects in sets and acting 
of comedy which clearly, if not too securely, bridged the gap to 
Robertson. To Boucicault also they imparted no little of that 
modernity which was his chief contribution to drama and which 
above all else made him and Robertson British dramatists. 
Burlesque, as Vestris and Planché refined it and imparted it to 
comedy, did more than prepare for Gilbert and Sullivan. It 
made the comedy spirit of the century really indigenous and con- 
temporary. I regret chiefly that Professor Nicoll could not give 
more attention to this aspect of his study and that in general he 
is too little inclined to correlate the plays he treats in their rela- 
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tion to time and the tendencies of the stage. He has like former 
students of the period been too much inclined to think of it as 
practically homogeneous and with less reason, I believe, than 
those who similarly have regarded the advancing decades after 
the Restoration. As an instance of this tendency I may cite his 
objection, on a minor issue, to my statement in Sheridan to 
Robertson that each decade had its own characteristic excuse for 
the generally admitted “decline of the drama,” which reason 
more than others, it advanced in discussions of the theatres. 
Many more reasons were, of course, operative continuously, as 
I made clear in the same chapter. But from a fairly wide reading 
of the periodical literature of the day I am still convinced that 
in the minds of the contemporaries the new great theatres and 
their resulting evils did stand out during the first decade, during 
the second scarcity of important new plays, during the third the 
tyranny of Edmund Kean’s “stardom,” during the fourth 
Bunn’s mismanagement and the final stage in the struggle over 
the patents. Nicoll himself notes the deluge of French transla- 
tions in the fifth. Similarly in other respects the emphasis 
changed and I believe more than Professor Nicoll recognizes 
even in written drama. For this reason, for instance, I believe 
that historically the work of Douglas Jerrold and even af West- 
land Marston deserves more notice than has been accorded it. 

This contention in no wise lessens my great admiration and 
respect for the fearless and original work, pleasingly moderate 
and for the most part reliable, which Professor Nicoll at so great 
cost has presented to the students of drama. 

E. BRADLEE WATSON 

Darimouth College 





Das ROMANESKE IN Byron’s “‘CHILDE HAROLD’sS PILGRIMAGE” 
UND DEN “POETISCHEN ERZAHLUNGEN.” Von Helmut Lip- 
pert. Marburg: Koester und Schell, 1930. Pp. 107. 


Professor Max Deutschbein of the University of Marburg 
thinks that the attempts to understand the romantic movement 
by studying the causes which gave rise to it, and the circum- 
stances under which it flourished, have been unsuccessful. In 
1921 he produced Das Wesen des Romantischen, a brief and 
thoughtful monograph which, in avowed reaction against the 
historical method, endeavored to ascertain the essential nature 
of romanticism by “‘phenomelogical’’ methods, i.e., by observa- 
tion, analysis, and comparison of romantic masterpieces, without 
reference to their origins. He succeeded, it seems to me, in add- 
ing a new definition of romanticism to the many previous ones, 
a definition more nearly acceptable than most of them because 
it was based upon philosophical categories generally recognized 
as valid. He asserted that romanticism was a special variety of 
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idealism. He had no difficulty in demonstrating that his defini- 
tion was satisfactorily applicable to the chief works of many of 
the great Romantics, especially to the great English and German 
Romantics; but he himself admitted that it would exclude some 
authors who have commonly been included in the romantic 
category, among them Byron. To provide, as it were, a home for 
these outcasts he postulated another category,—the “roman- 
esque’’—the qualities of which he described in the Festschrift su 
F érster’s Geburtstag: Britannica, in 1929. 

Except to metaphysicians who value consistency of thought- 
patterns above all other intellectual goods, the worth of Pro- 
fessor Deutschbein’s system of classification will largely depend 
upon the fruits it may yield in the field of literary criticism, i.e., 
upon the extent to which its application enables us to under- 
stand and enjoy particular works better than heretofore. Our 
first opportunity to observe the system in operation is furnished 
by the appearance of two dissertations composed under Profes- 
sor Deutschbein’s direction—Dr. Lippert’s on Byron, and Dr. 
Schumacher’s on Wordsworth. 

The fundamental distinction between the romantic and the 
romanesque, according to Professor Deutschbein, is that where- 
as the.romantic endeavors to reconcile such opposites as the 
finite and the infinite, the material and the spiritual, the roman- 
esque endeavors to put their opposition into the strongest possi- 
ble light. Accordingly, a romanesque poet like Byron will take 
special pleasure in those aspects of life of which the contempla- 
tion will sharpen our sense of contrast or discord. Dr. Lippert 
shows that this tendency is strongly marked throughout 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, the Poetical Tales, and Byron’s 
letters. Its various manifestations he systematically describes in 
chapters entitled “Der Exotismus,” “Das Groteske,” “Das 
Melodramatische und Sensationelle,” “Das Ubernatiirliche,” 
“Das Diimonische,” “Das Romanesk-Pittoreske,” and “Das 
Romaneske Naturgefiihl.” His interpretations of Byron’s works 
are usually sound, but when he discusses the Demonic he seems 
to me to misunderstand his author. Like Professor Deutschbein, 
Dr. Lippert uses “‘demonic” in that special sense of the word 
which Goethe brought into vogue, namely, as signifying an in- 
definable and irresistible power, ‘not divine, nor human, nor 
devilish,” which seizes upon some men, doing with them what 
it pleases, whether for good or for evil. In Byron’s own person- 
ality the presence of such a force may perhaps be recognized. 
What Dr. Lippert wishes to do, however, is to show it a con- 
spicuous element in the heroes of some of Byron’s poems; for 
the demonic, because it disintegrates the personality, is one of 
the possible forms of the romanesque. In the passages which Dr. 
Lippert cites, Byron uses phrases like “demons in act” and “de- 
mon hue,” not in the Goethean sense, but in the ordinary mean- 
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ing of “‘devilish”’; and the heroes of The Giaour, The Corsair, and 
Lara, whom Dr. Lippert adduces, are satanic rather than 
demonic. This misinterpretation, if such it be, does not seriously 
weaken Dr. Lippert’s main argument; for the characterization 
of the heroes in question certainly illustrates Byron’s fondness 
for heightening his effects through contrast. The general value of 
Dr. Lippert’s dissertation lies in its clarifying and strengthening 
our appreciation of the great part which the use of antithesis 
played in Byron’s art. 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 





EINHEIT UND TOTALITAT Ber WorpswortH, UNTER DEM 
GESICHTSPUNKT PSYCHOLOGISCHER STRUKTURTYPOLOGIE. 
Von Elisabeth Schumacher. Leipzig: Akademische Verlags- 
gesellschaft M. B. H., 1930. Pp. 89. 


Dr. Elisabeth Schumacher’s dissertation, like Dr. Lippert’s, 
is an outgrowth of Professor Deutschbein’s teachings. It repre- 
sents a second step in the development of the Marburg theories, 
because it was composed after the discovery that Professor 
Deutschbein’s categories seemed to harmonize with the cate- 
gories which his colleague, E. R. Jaensch, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, was establishing on the basis of “eine streng experimentelle 
psychologische Methode,” in the (supposedly) new subject 
called Typology, i.e., in the classification of varieties of person- 
ality. Among the many types into which Professor Jaensch clas- 
sified human beings, some were found closely similar to those in- 
to which literary scholars were classifying authors. For example, 
the traits which Professor Jaensch had described as ““Typus-S” 
were like those which Professor Deutschbein had called ‘“‘ro- 
manesque.”’ And the types which Professor Deutschbein had 
termed “romantic” were like those which Professor Jaensch 
classified as ‘“Typus-J.’’ Professor Jaensch had, however, found 
that ‘“‘Typus-J,” which was characterized by its ability to har- 
monize contradictory impressions, included several subdivi- 
sions. Among these was J1, which was able to harmonize the in- 
ner world of the individual ego with the outer world, and was 
therefore artistic and poetic, and J3, which was able to harmon- 
ize only the strife within the ego, and therefore resulted in 
strong individual character but not in the power of artistic ex- 
pression. 

To Dr. Schumacher this apparent agreement between philol- 
ogy and psychology is deeply significant, and she believes that 
it gives us a new and truer explanation of Wordsworth’s career 
as a poet. From the Jaenschian point of view he was a person- 
ality in whom the J1 type and the J3 type intermingled. In his 
great period, from 1797 to 1805, the poetica! J1 tendencies 
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dominated: thereafter the ethically admirable but aesthetically 
impotent J3 tendencies controlled him. Dr. Schumacher demon- 
strates this theory by a detailed review of Wordsworth’s poems. 
Her study of Wordsworth’s religious views is vitiated by her 
adoption of a narrow criterion which ignores the varieties of 
religious experience. In other respects her account of his de- 
velopment is acceptable enough. It is not, however, original or 
novel; for it reveals nothing concerning Wordsworth’s develop- 
ment that has not already been set forth by such scholars as 
Harper, Beatty, de Selincourt, Lord Grey, Garrod, Melvin Ra- 
der, John D. Rea, and N. P. Stallknecht. In other words, it 
seems to me that, despite the formidable Ji’s and J3’s of the 
new typology, all that Dr. Schumacher shows is that modern 
psychology is “discovering” some truths about human nature 
which literary criticism has long recognized.' 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


1 There are too many misprints, such as “Coloridge” (p. 1), “Nether 
Stoway” (p. 68), and “Anette Vallon” (p. 3 and throughout). 





Die ENGLISCHE GESELLSCHAFT IM SPIEGEL DER ROMANE VON 
Grorce MerepitH (Teildruck). Von Barbara Alberts- 
Arndt. Marburg Ph.D. thesis. Marburg, 1931. 


Here we have a study, thorough, conscientious, microscopic, 
of what Meredith had to say in his novels about society—about 
the idle gentleman, about snobbishness, egoism, sentimentalism, 
and the type of woman developed by these vicious propensities 
of the male. In the portions not included in this review copy, the 
discussion takes up—according to the table of contents— Mere- 
dith’s ideal for a new society (mostly the relations of men and 
women), and the comic spirit as a critic of society; and with the 
whole book in hand, one will be able to verify from the footnotes 
the citations in the text. Of these there are, in the first 64 pages, 
489; so that one may reckon that the author had as many as 
1000 classified cards to draw on in compiling her mosaic. I think 
we may assume that she has not overlooked anything. ... 

Anything, that is to say, that falls within the extremely 
limited range of her subject as conceived. This is a typical in- 
stance of “scientific” scholarship. The author is intelligent 
enough to follow the rather subtle windings of Meredith’s 
thought. But she sees him, always, in small bits, through the 
microscope. The points of her compass are all found within the 
small domain of the subject itself. Writing in the year 1931, she 
takes no advantage of historical perspective. Writing of snob- 
bery and sentimentalism, she does not use the rich biographical 
material which shows how well Meredith was acquainted with 
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these things in his own heart. Writing of society, she has nothing 
to say of Meredith’s political and social affiliations as shown in 
his letters. Writing of his social philosophy, she overlooks the 
basis of it in scientific evolutionism as set forth in his poems. Of 
course she may have something to say on some of these matters 
in the thirty-odd pages not included in this printing, and we 
have not the bibliography. But the table of contents gives little 
indication of any enlargement of scope in what follows.... At 
any rate the facts are there for any one who can use them. 
JosEPH WARREN BEACH 





FOLKWAYS IN THomas Harpy. By Ruth A. Firor. University of 
Pennsylvania thesis in English. Philadelphia, 1931. 357 pp. 


Hardy is perhaps the last great English writer to require the 
sort of gloss provided by Miss Firor. He was brqught up in a re- 
mote country community still saturated with the ancient folk- 
superstitions and practices of a pre-scientific, ante-mechanical 
world, and his imagination was so deeply impregnated with this 
lore, which was part and parcel of the humanity he loved, that he ° 
made constant use of it throughout his novels and poems. He 
was an expert in Wessex peasant lore, and that was one good rea- 
son for exploiting it. Another was that it toned in perfectly with 
his conception of peasant character and destiny. But most im- 
portant of all was his passionate fondness for an order of things 
which was passing away under his eyes and which was bound up 
with his earliest emotions. Hardy, the determinist and scientific 
rationalist, suffered from a lifelong nostaglia for the poetic un- 
reason of a vanished order. 

Miss Firor’s work is one of admirable, of impressive erudi- 
tion. It is well written and a labor of love. It reflects great credit 
on the university and the scholar that inspired it as well as on 
the author herself. It is not merely a study of folkways in Hardy. 
It is a comparative and historical study of folkways—starting 
from the text of Hardy. The author is a Hardy enthusiast, but 
she is a still more enthusiastic folklorist. Every item from a work 
of Hardy is swimming in a sea of information about the origin, 
the extension, and the persistence of the particular custom or be- 
lief in question. 

It cannot be denied that a certain confusion sometimes 
arises. Hardy had a strong sense for the artistic value of histori- 
cal background and perspective. But presumably he did not al- 
ways know the source and original significance of folk-customs 
which he introduced in his work. It is extremely interesting to 
know that Mummers’ plays, like the St. George Play in The 
Return of the Native, had their origin in primitive ritual dances, 
for magical effect, representing the death and coming to life of 
the year, and that consequently “‘the one central fact of folk- 
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drama is the death and revivification of one of the characters.” 
But in a study of Hardy it is equally important to know whether 
Hardy was aware of this history and magical significance, and 
whether—being aware of it—he makes it a part of the planned 
artistic effect of his work. And there is coaedidae in Miss Firor’s 
method which sometimes leaves one in doubt on such important 
questions. Again, she has not always distinguished sharply be- 
tween Hardy’s imaginative conception and his philosophical 
conception of how things come about in this world. She has done 
a good deal to make us understand the importance of the aborig- 
inal bonfires on Egdon Heath and of the witchcraft of Susan 
Nunsuch in The Native. But her romantic interest in the primi- 
tive point of view subtly infects her account, and we are left with 
an impression that the tragedy of Eustacia Wildeve was caused, 
in some mysterious way, by jealous Egdon, and that somehow 
the image-roasting of the crazy Susan was a contributing cause. 
Thus the friend and disciple of Leslie Stephen is made accessory 
to the fatalism of a peasant mentality. 

The careful reader will make out that Miss Firor does not 
» quite say or mean anything so impossible. And fortunately this 
sort of confusion is a very minor feature of a work of scholarship 
which is, in the main, clear-headed and highly illuminating, as 
well as thorough and wide in scope. 

JosEPpH WARREN BEACH 


University of Minnesota 








Dre VORGESCHICHTE DES HISTORISCHEN ROMANS IN DER 
MODERNEN ENGLISCHEN LITERATUR. Von Gerhard Buck. 
Britannica, No. 1; Hamburger Universitit. Hamburg: Ver- 
lag von Friederichsen, de Gruyter & Co.. 1931. Pp. 115. 


The subject which Dr. Buck undertakes to treat has hitherto 
been much neglected. The only previous monograph upon it, 
Dora Binkert’s Historische Romane vor Sir Walter Scott (1915), 
was a superficial sketch, and is now superseded by Dr. Buck’s 
richly informative study. Dr. Buck limits his field to the periods 
c. 1650-1720 and 1762-1814, thus excluding the historical tales 
of Elizabethan times. Both in its general character, and in par- 
ticular passages, his work is praiseworthy. He gives us a clear 
and accurate account of the chief historical novels, some of them 
little known, of his chosen eras; and he discusses their relation- 
ship to one another, and the chief purposes of their authors, in a 
thoughtful and systematic manner. He has a definite conception 
of the nature of the literary types with which he is concerned, 
and of their sub-divisions; and, even if one disagreed with his 
classifications, one must admire their reasonableness and the 
consistency with which they are applied. Dr. Buck emphasizes 
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that he is writing, not the “Geschichte,” but the “Vorge- 
schichte” of the historical novel. In his view the real history of 
the type did not begin until 1814, because not until then was his- 
toric atmosphere inspired into such works. He therefore refuses 
to call any fictions prior to Waverley “‘historische Romane,” and 
proposes to term them “‘historisierende Romane” instead. These 
“historied” novels (if I may so paraphrase his term) of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, even those of Defoe, did 
not attempt to recreate the peculiar milieu of the past age in 
which, now for one reason, now for another, they were laid. Such 
is Dr. Buck’s fundamental thesis. Perhaps it may be disproved 
by subsequent investigations, but at the present time its method- 
ical application has clarified a very obscure literary movement. 

Among the particular passages of merit may be mentioned 
those (pp. 16, 25, etc.) in which Dr. Buck points out the in- 
fluence of folk-traditions on some of the tales; that (p. 39) in 
which he refutes Dottin’s absurd designation of Defoe as “the 
creator of the historical novel’’; and that in which he shows how 
Leland dealt with the sources of Longsword. The appendices con- 
tain a chronological table of historied tales from 1762 to 1814, a 
sketch of English heroic romances from 1660 to c. 1730, and a 
list of corrections of Esdaile’s English Tales and Prose Romances. 

Dr. Buck believes (see p. 98) that he has covered all the per- 
tinent works from 1650 to 1720, but, in the present state of bib- 
liographical information, this is doubtful. A graver defect in his 
study is the inadequacy of his account of the historical influences 
upon the novels. He pays too little attention to the English 
translations of French historical tales, which were very popular 
from 1670 to 1710, and which probably had a strong effect upon 
their English counterparts. He ignores the theories concerning 
the use of history in works of the imagination, theories elabo- 
rated by Mlle. de Scudéry and well known in England. His ex- 
planation of the introduction of pre-romantic elements into 
eighteenth-century novels is far from satisfactory, because it en- 
tirely neglects the widespread influence of Prévost. Dr. Buck 
would have profited by a perusal of A. J. Tieje’s Theory of Char- 
acterization in Prose Fiction Prior to 1740 (Univ. of Minn., 1916) 
and James R. Foster’s Abbé Prévost and the English Novel 
(PMLA, xlii, 442: 1927), neither of which is listed in his bibliog- 
raphy. In short, Dr. Buck’s work is valuable as a description, 
analysis, and classification of some important historied tales, but 
it does not soundly set forth the influences which moulded them, 
A more nearly accurate title than Vorgeschichte des Historischen 
Romans in der Modernen Englischen Literatur might have been 
Uber Einige Historische Romane der Wende des 18. Jahrhunderts 
und der Vor-Romantik. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 
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Henry JAMES: Les ANNEES DRAMATIQUES. Par Leon Edel. 
Paris: Jouve & Cie, 1931. 

THE PREFACES OF HENRY JAMES. Par Leon Edel. Paris: Jouve 
& Cie, 1931. 


Of Mr. Edel’s two books on Henry James, written as disser- 
tations at the University of Paris, Les Années Dramatiques is by 
far the more interesting and valuable, for in it the author has 
done pioneer work. While books have been multiplying on other 
aspects of Henry James, his interests in the theatre and his at- 
tempts to write producible plays have been neglected, largely be- 
cause the facts have been obscure and the dramas for the most 
part remain unedited and thus inaccessible unless one goes to 
the collection in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office in London or, in 
this country, seeks isolated copies from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic coast. Undaunted by the difficulties, Mr. Edel has plunged in 
and emerged with a rich collection of facts. Not only has he ex- 
amined the manuscripts in London, but he has approached Ber- 
nard Shaw, who wrote his second article as a dramatic critic on 
Guy Domville and knew James intimately in the years that fol- 
lowed, though neither cared for the plays of the other, Granville- 
Barker, who encouraged James to write and revise The Outcry 
for the repertory theatre and then did not produce it, Forbes- 
Robertson who played the part of Captain Yule in The High 
Bid, Miss Irene Vanbrugh who appeared as Fanny on the inaus- 
picious first night of Guy Domville, Miss Bosanquet who as 
James’s amanuensis was present at the writing and revising of 
many of the plays, Mr. Walbrook, Percy Lubbock, and many 
other literary associates and friends of Henry James. From these 
people he has collected many facts and anecdotes which are in- 
valuable in explaining the conditions under which James wrote 
and the difficulties which beset him. Furthermore, Mr. Edel has 
searched the journals and papers of the time for accounts of the 
reception accorded James’s plays and has given digests of these 
accounts often using them—perhaps too freely—in lieu of criti- 
cism of his own. He shows that the plays of the nineties—The 
American and Guy Domville—failed largely because James re- 
fused to condescend to the conditions of the English stage. In 
addition, Mr. Edel has combed the writings of James, extracting 
the references to the theatre and tracing the course of James’s 
interest in drama and scene from childhood. He stresses James’s 
preference for Le ThéAtre-Francais over the English theatre— 
the former so finished, perfect architecturally; the latter so 
“malhabile, stupide, mesquine.”” He touches—ioo lightly per- 
haps—upon the influence of Scribe and Sardou which caused 
James to use “‘ficelles,”” and he mentions—without following it 
through the plays—James’s interest in Augier and Dumas fils. 
He considers The Tragic Muse and the nouvelles on the subject 
of success as most important culminations in the nineties both 
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explaining and explained by James’s absorption in the theatre. 

The heart of Mr. Edel’s subject, however, from his point of 
view, concerns not the plays but the late novels, and he reaches 
it in the ninth chapter when he announces, “II avait été un ro- 
mancier devenu dramaturge; il était maintenant un dramaturge 
redevenu romancier.” It is his contention, rightfully held and 
unmistakably proved, that the difference between the early and 
the later novels was “due en grande partie a |’évolution de 
Henry James pendant les années ou il écrivit pour le théatre.”’ 
He shows that though James was unable to write successful 
plays, he carried over into his novels—The Awkward Age, The 
Wings of the Dove, The Ambassadors, and The Golden Bowl—the 
lessons in technique and form which he had learned from writing 
for the stage and evolved the dramatic method of presenting 
the subject of a novel scene by scene so that the story is not told 
but directly relates or reveals itself. Mr. Edel’s book withits 
explanation of the reason for the change in James’s manner 
supplements the exposition of what this manner is, which Mr. 
Lubbock has fully and permanently made in The Craft of Fic- 
tion. 

In the tenth and eleventh chapters, Mr. Edel takes up the 
second dramatic period of James, when The High Bid and The 
Saloon were rewritten from stories and produced, and The 
Outcry was written as a play and then slightly changed and 
published as a novel, and he shows that to the end, as from the 
beginning, James was fundamentally, incurably interested in 
the theatre, that the novelist was ‘‘au fond”’ a dramatist.“‘Les 
années dramatiques” indicates then not simply the five uneasy 
years from 1890 to 1895, which are usually apologetically passed 
over by critics, or the calmer, more resigned ones from 1907 to 
1911, but the tendency of the entire course of James’s life. 

A critic cannot praise too highly Mr. Edel’s book. It will be 
of lasting value as the chronicle of James’s preoccupation with 
the scene. The student of James, however, will inevitably wish 
that it contained more of and about the plays—longer extracts, 
more detailed synopses, fuller comparisons of story and play 
in the case of Daisy Miller and The American, a more complete 
discussion of the change in emphasis from tragedy to comedy 
in each, a consideration of the influences operating upon Guy 
Domvbille, and so on. These shortcomings would not be felt so 
keenly, were the plays easily available. Perhaps Mr. Edel’s 
study will speed the publication of them. 

Mr. Edel’s second book, The Prefaces of Henry James, is 
not so satisfactory as the first. In it, he shows that James wrote 
the prefaces as a “protest against unperceiving criticism” and 
he compares The Art of Fiction, a short critical article written 
in 1884, with the theories expressed in the prefaces, revealing 
the consistency of James’s viewpoint. Compared with Les 
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Années Dramatiques, The Prefaces is thin, empty. It restates 
the prefaces, but not effectively nor clearly nor fully enough 
to be of great value. At the end, Mr. Edel claims “we accept the 
prefaces, then, with their discussion of the order, the form, the 
texture of James’s books, as constituting the figure, the pattern 
in Henry James’s carpet.” In Les Années Dramatiques, Mr. 
Edel has said “dans Nona Vincent, Wayworth n’avait-il pas 
réfléchi que l’idée de tout présenter scéne par scéne était mag- 
nifique ‘une fois que vous l’avez embrassée vraiment,’ et ‘le 
motif dans le tapis’ de James, c’était cela.” Like the perplexed 
reviewer in James’s famous story, it would seem that Mr. Edel 
is still uncertain as to exactly what the figure in the carpet really 
is. The clue undoubtedly is in the prefaces, but that the prefaces 
constitute the figure is a clumsy juggling with words, an am- 
biguous attempt to play safe. The inadequacies of this second 
book, however, should in no way reflect upon the worth and 
value of Les Années Dramatiques. 
CORNELIA PULSIFER KELLEY 


University of Illinois 





Der DICHTERISCHE ESSAY, DIE PROSAFORM DER ENGLISCHEN 

RoMANTIK. Von Fritz Egner. Marburg dissertation, 1931. 

65 pp. 

The writer of this dissertation has read with great diligence 
almost everything that has been written about the essay, and 
has quoted with a lavishness which makes the proportion of 
citation to comment remarkably high. Unfortunately he has 
made little attempt to give the contexts from which these cita- 
tions are drawn, or to reconcile the abundant diversities of 
opinion to be found in them. Neither does he seem very clear 
as to what he is himself trying to do. Though he expressly dis- 
claims any intention of treating the historical development of 
the essay, he finds time to include a sketch of it which is too 
brief to be very illuminating. Again, in the effort to show that 
the essay is a specifically English matter, he institutes a series 
of contrasts with the French, German, Scotch, and Irish tem- 
peraments, and a consideration of the style of the essay, with- 
out greatly clarifying the literary aspects of his subject. All this 
has occupied forty-two pages, leaving only fifteen for the con- 
sideration of the subject specified in his title. It is not surprising 
that this consideration is little more than a list of certain com- 
mon themes and characteristics of the three essayists, with 
scarcely a hint of their profound divergencies of attitude and of 
style in their actual writings. 

Leaving aside these irrelevancies, what does our author con- 
tribute to the general understanding of the essay as a literary 
form? The essay “par excellence” is to be the “dichterische” 
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essay, an adjective which for the English reader is certainly 
ambiguous. To translate it “poetic” is to beg a very important 
aesthetic question; to translate it ‘‘creative’ does not seem in 
line with Dr. Egner’s argument. The task of the essayist, he 
tells us, is “Gedanken in anregender Form auszuspinnen, und, 
gleichsam mit dem Leser Zwiesprache haltend, dichterisch zu 
verarbeiten” (p. 20), and his highest aim “‘die Vereinigung der 
anscheinend unvereinbaren Gegensitze, des Stimmungshaft- 
Lyrischen mit dem Gedanklich-Philosophischen” (p. 21), or 
“das Verschmelzen des phantasievollen Erlebens mit dem ver- 
standesmissigen Denken” (p. 23). This amounts, I suppose, 
to saying that the highest form of the essay is imaginative; but 
our author neither analyses this imaginative activity with any 
thoroughness nor attempts to distinguish it from the other 
mental activities which are displayed in any essay-collection. 
As for its connection with the “romantic,” one must either take 
that for granted or (if courageous) subject it to a far more 
searching examination than is possible in a few pages. I believe 
that it is symptomatic that Dr. Egner nowhere mentions the 
studies of Lamb by Walter Pater and Mr. Arthur Symons; for 
the kernel of the whole problem probably lies in Pater’s allusion 
to imaginative prose as the special art of the modern world. 
Of this problem, in all its weighty complexity, the work before 
us offers but fugitive glimpses. 
CHARLES E. WHITMORE 
Hingham Center, Massachusetts 





TOWARD STANDARDS. A STUDY OF THE PRESENT MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICAN LETTERS. By Norman Foerster. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. 

LITERARY CRITICISM IN AMERICA. A PRELIMINARY SURVEY. 
By George E. De Mille. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 
The Dial Press. 


Professor Foerster’s position among the ‘New Humanists” 
is too well known to need restatement. It is maintained with a 
much greater reasonableness and with a better temper than is 
common with the advocates of that school. One cannot com- 
plain, for instance, of the place he allots to historical scholarship 
in the general scheme of criticism, and it is pleasant to see him 
trying to find a common footing with critics like Mr. Lewis 
Mumford, who represent a tendency in some ways hostile to his 
own, or at least to recognize the merit that is in them. If his 
associates employed the same moderation and courtesy, the 
doctrine of the literary Humanists would have a much better 
chance of making its way. 

In Toward Standards Professor Foerster reprints the conclud- 
ing chapter of his American Criticism and collects a number of 
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essays, previously published in periodicals, on the criticism of 
the impressionists, of the journalists (meaning Stuart Sherman 
and Mr. H. S. Canby), and of the “prophets” (Randolph 
Bourne, Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumford). The freshest of 
the essays in the volume is that entitled “Humanism in the 
Renaissance,” attempting a definition of the much-bandied 
word that should be “both historically sound and permanently 
suggestive.” 

Nothing in the present state of discussion could be more de- 
sirable or commendable than such an attempt, but if it is to be at 
all helpful to the student, it must be approached with entire 
freedom from preconceived conclusions. This Mr. Foerster is 
unable to do. His mind is too throughly made up as to what 
“humanism” ought to mean, and he makes his rapid survey of 
the Renaissance only with a view to bringing out the values 
that he prizes in that word. Starting from the generally accepted 
idea of the Renaissance as embodying man’s consciousness of his 
humanity in opposition to the medieval consciousness of his 
spirituality, he fairly enough describes the fundamental motive 
of Italian humanism as a “reaffirmation of the good life of the 
ancients.”” Then casting a hurried glance at three centuries of 
history, he is struck, as others have been struck since the days 
of Reformation and Counter-Reformation, by the slack morals 
of Italian scholars and men of letters. The inference from this is 
obvious enough in Mr. Foerster’s own words, which are, that 
“practice lagged far behind theory.” It is hardly necessary at 
this stage to labor the point that the humanistic learning was 
inadequate to the ethical needs of Italy in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and it is easy to convict the Italian human- 
ists of failure in ‘‘ethical control.”” But Mr. Foerster is not con- 
tent with convicting the humanists; his charge is against human- 
ism itself. By giving chief, almost exclusive, prominence to the 
moral features of humanism and exposing the weakness of those 
features in its acknowledged representatives, he arrives at his 
Q.E.D., that Italian humanism, being “largely an assertion of 
the natural man, was not humanism but naturism.” 

The arbitrariness of the procedure becomes flagrant when 
Mr. Foerster turns to Erasmus. Here is a figure that possesses 
the traits he is looking for. To be sure, when one compares him 
with the Italians he is seen to be without many of the scientific 
and artistic interests which are supposed to be essential to the 
humanistic character. But what of that? Is not Erasmus spoken 
of as a humanist by general consent? It must be then that 
universality is not an essential part of the humanist ideal, that 
it is subordinate to control or discipline, and that the heart of 
humanism resides in ‘‘a certain quality of mind and character 
rather than in an assemblage of diverse interests.” Surely this is 
no way to arrive at a historically valid definition. Would it not 
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have been just as historically sound and just as logical to say 
that since Poggio and Filelfo and Valla are by common consent 
recognized as humanists, it follows that ethical control is not an 
essential element of the humanist ideal? It might be remarked, in 
this connection, that Mr. Foerster’s case against the Italian 
humanists as a class is made out in a doctrinal rather than in a 
scholarly fashion. He does very scant justice to the ideals and 
the practice of L. B. Alberti, whose versatile gifts and ac- 
complishments were not without the discipline of ethical 
standards, and who was clearly something more than a mere re- 
incarnation of the pagan zest for life. In the course of schematic 
simplification the facts are sometimes sacrificed. After describ- 
ing, for example, the fine Christian humanism of Vittorino da 
Feltre, Mr. Foerster speaks of the degradation of the t 
“soon after” in such scholars as Poggio, Valla, and Filelfo. This 
is misleading, to say the least. The dates of Vittorino’s life are 
1399 to 1447, while Poggio’s are 1380 to 1454, Filelfo’s, 1398 to 
1481, and Valla’s 1406 to 1457. They are therefore to all intents 
and purposes contemporaries. And when one divides humanism 
into four stages, beginning with that of inspiration and discovery 
and culminating in the activity of the poet-scholar, typified by 
Poliziano, one is at a loss to know how Petrarch fits into the 
formula. 

If Mr. De Mille had not been so insistent on the originality 
and pioneering nature of his work, he would not have exposed 
himself to unkind reflections. He presents himself as an explorer 
in an unknown field, with the startling statement that in 1922, 
when he became interested in the subject, “no one. . . seemed 
to have the faintest idea that any critic of importance, save 
Lowell, had ever written in America.” In a footnote of his “‘Fore- 
word” he refers to Professor Foerster’s American Criticism as 
“not a history, but a detailed examination of four great critics, 
Lowell, Poe, Emerson, and Whitman.” His own work would not 
be unfairly described as a detailed examination of the early 
North American Review and eight or nine critics, among whom 
Whitman is not included, but Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Henry James, W. D. Howells, J. G. Huneker, and Stuart Sher- 
man are. He tells us that he has “conscientiously” omitted Paul 
Elmer More because he did not wish to deal with any critic still 
living. That excuse does not hold for W. C. Brownell, who died 
in 1929 and who is casually (and a little surprisingly) mentioned 
as having “raised the standard of the New Humanism” with 
Messrs. More and Babbitt. Mr. De Mille writes in a readable, 
breezy, somewhat cock-sure fashion. His approach is generally 
sympathetic, sometimes excessively so. His appreciations of 
Huneker are rhapsodic. Of his Jconoclasts he says that “a volume 
that comes nearer to the critical ideal of judging an author in the 
light of his own aims, purposes, personality, exists, I think, no- 
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where.”’ Which is not a very digestible mouthful. Sometimes he 
gets his wires slightly crossed, praising Lowell on one page for his 
“instinctive ear for the best in literature,”’ and later on finding 
that Lowell’s great weakness is “a total failure to recognize 
genius under new forms.” The reader must make his own syn- 
thesis. 

JacoB ZEITLIN 





DEUTSCHE ARBEIT IN AMERIKA. del. Kuno Francke. Leipzig: 
Felix Meiner Verlag, 1930. 91 pp. 


The crowning achievement of Kuno Francke’s pioneer work. 
here in America will doubtless always remain the Germanic 
Museum in Harvard University. It is the most natural expres- 
sion of an idealistic personality such as Kuno Francke’s, Im- 
bued with the fine spirit of a high mission when he accepted the 
Harvard instructorship in 1884, trained in previous years as 
research worker under Georg Waitz, the editor of Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, in a method of seeking to encompass the 
sum total of cultural development of any epoch, he was but 
moving along the course of a direct line when he conceived the 
idea—and ideal—of establishing in America a museum that 
should be for the new country of his adoption what the Ger- 
manic Museum of Nuremberg was for his native land. His was 
in a true sense an ambassadorship of the highest order, as it 
aimed at, and succeeded in, presenting the inner unity of the 
political, social, intellectual, and artistic expression of German 
history and development. In an eminent way Kuno Francke was 
an interpreter of values, and his Germanic Museum remains as 
the concrete expression of his successful endeavor. 

It would go far beyond the limits of this report to trace all 
the interesting details connected with this enterprise. Suffice it to 
say, that from the first, his idea enlisted the enthusiastic support 
of eminent men both here and abroad. It is significant that a 
committee of non-German men launched the project of the Ger- 
manic Museum. This was in 1897 when Kuno Francke had 
served Harvard thirteen years. In 1911 the Harvard Faculty ap- 
proved and accepted the architectural plans of Bestelmeyer, a 
Munich architect; in 1912 the cornerstone was laid, on which oc- 
casion Harvard conferred upon Kuno Francke the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. 

One good thing begets another. During the many journeys 
abroad in the interest of the Museum the idea of a professorial 
interchange between Harvard and Berlin took on concrete form, 
so that in 1905 Wilhelm Ostwald came to Harvard, and Francis 
G. Peabody went to Berlin. It was really a royal occasion when 
Professor Peabody, as the first exchange professor from Har- 
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vard, presented himself in a formal address before a distin- 
guished group in the aula of Berlin University.* 

Into this main period of Francke’s life falls also the work in 
which he became engaged as editor-in-chief of the German 
Classics of the XIX and X X Century. Here again it was Francke’s 
touch that, like his Social Forces (1895), gave the widest inter- 
pretation to literature, so that philosophical, political, and social 
studies were included in these twenty volumes. 

This book of ninety-one pages makes interesting reading. 
Satisfying a personal wish of his friend Felix Meiner, editor and 
publisher of a series called Wissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbst- 
darstellungen, Kuno Francke sketches his long service of forty- 
six years here in America. The tone of his style is charmingly per- 
sonal and almost intimate without at any time straying beyond 
the bounds of the appropriate. We get a glimpse into his happy 
home-life, into the scholar’s workshop; we meet the friends of 
a man of culture; and then in the lyric verses in the last of the 
three chapters, headed Weltkrieg, we sense the suffering of a re- 
fined and sensitive soul. 

Kuno Francke’s work is done. He died in June, 1930. His in- 
spired life will be an inspiration to others. 

HERMANN ALMSTEDT 


University of Missouri 


* To be personal: I shall always remember how vanishingly small my 
stature became in this group of dignitaries, but also how thrilled I was in rub- 
bing arms with royalty. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Scholars in many fields have welcomed the inauguration of 
The Huntington Library Bulletin, two numbers of which have 
now been published. The Bulletin is announced as “an occa- 
sional, rather than a periodical, publication,’ which “it is in- 
tended to publish only when material is available that should be 
useful and valuable to students.”’ Its purposes are: “‘to particu- 
larize the resources of the Huntington Library and attempt to 
estimate their importance’; to print ‘“‘texts of unpublished 
manuscripts and of rare printed books which are important but 
too brief for separate publication, research articles resulting 
from studies made at the Library or from library material, also 
too brief to warrant independent publication; and, finally, short 
notes of interest relating to the development of the Library and 
its staff.” In fulfilment of these purposes the first number of the 
Bulletin (May, 1931) includes a biographical sketch of Henry 
Edwards Huntington by Robert O. Schad, which is at the same 
time a history of his library; descriptions of various Huntington 
Library Collections, prepared for the most part by Professor 
George Sherburn; an account of ““The Medical Incunabula”’ by 
Herman Ralph Mead; a contribution from Frederick Jackson 
Turner on ‘New England, 1830-1850,” an advance printing of 
the substance of one chapter of Professor Turner’s book with the 
same title; ‘A Document concerning Shakespeare’s Garden’’; 
“A Letter of George III’’; and five notes on matters of miscel- 
laneous interest. The second number of the Bulletin (November, 
1931) has special interest for students of English literature. We 
note particularly Anthony J. Gabler’s “Check List of English 
Newspapers and Periodicals before 1801’; Tucker Brooke’s 
“Elizabethan Proof Corrections in The First Part of the Conten- 
tion (1600), with Facsimiles”; J. Milton French’s “‘Four Scarce 
Poems of George Wither’; and Edwin Berch Dike’s “‘Coleridge 
Marginalia in Henry Brooke’s The Fool of Quality.” 

H. 


Among recent Huntington Library Publications, which are 
being issued in codperation with the Harvard University Press, 
are a Heliotype facsimile of Thomas Wyat’s Translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Quyete of Mynde, with an Introduction by Professor 
Charles Read Baskervill (1931), and The Grumbler, an Adapta- 
tion by Oliver Goldsmith, with Introduction and Notes by Pro- 
fessor Alice T. Perry Wood (1931). Of the former we have only 
recently had information. Without mention of Wyat’s name, it 
was listed as an undated translation from Plutarch in the Biblio- 
graphical Society’s Hand-Lists of Books Printed by London Print- 
ers, 1501-1556 (1913) and later accurately described in Sothe- 
by’s sale catalogue of the Britwell Court Library (1924). Pro- 
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fessor Baskervill points out that the English rendering followed 
Budé’s translation of Plutarch’s wepi év@yuia, which bore the 
title De tranquillitate et securitate animi. In her edition of The 
Grumbler Professor Wood gives the full text of the play, of which 
heretofore only a single scene has been available, first published 
by Sir James Prior in 1837 and later contained in standard edi- 
tions of Goldsmith’s works. In her Introduction the editor deals 
briefly with the history of the play. The basis of Goldsmith’s 
adaptation was Sir Charles Sedley’s translation in 1693 of Le 
Grondeur, a play after the manner of Moliére, written in 1691 by 
David Augustin Brueys and Jean Palaprat. 
H.S. V. J. 


Studies in English, by Members of University College, Tor- 
onto (The University of Toronto Press, 1931) is an attractive 
book of six essays on eighteenth and nineteenth century English 
literature. None of them follows the lines of the more technical 
and philological scholarship that we expect to find in University 
publications, and two or three of them combine effectively the 
philosophical and historical points of view. There is a pleasing 
sanity, even though it may presume too much upon the sanity 
of Swift, in Herbert Davis’s ‘“Swift’s View of Poetry.” The 
author sets his view of Swift’s poetry as a triumph of the Comic 
Spirit over against the more pathological interpretations of Al- 
dous Huxley and D. H. Lawrence. The longest and we judge the 
best contribution to the volume is A. S. P. Woodhouse’s “‘Col- 
lins and the Creative Imagination.’’ Making use of the valuable 
studies of Professor M. W. Bundy and Professor Cecil Moore, 
the author compares with Collins’s view of the Imagination, the 
views entertained by Sydney, Puttenham, Dryden, Addison, 
and the Wartons. Distinguishing the neo-classical and the ro- 
mantic doctrines, he finds the most striking correspondence with 
the practice of Collins in the critical views of the Wartons. They 
“turn from moral reflection to ‘invention’ and ‘description’,” 
and the creative imagination means to them “fa way to more 
varied and intenser experience.’’ Professor Woodhouse is led to 
wonder whether Collins might not now put in his claim to be 
regarded as “the first of the Romantics.”’ Besides the two essays 
already mentioned, the Studies comprise J. R. MacGillivray’s 
' “Pantisocracy Scheme and its Immediate Background”’; G. S. 
Brett’s “‘Shelley’s Relation to Berkeley and Drummond”; J. F. 
Macdonald’s “Inhibitions of Browning’s Poetry”; and E. K. 
Brown’s “The French Reputation of Matthew Arnold.” 

H.S.V. J. 


The second volume of The Year’s Work in Modern Language 
Studies (London: Oxford University Press, 1932), edited by 
William J. Entwistle, though shorter by some forty pages than 
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the first, includes besides the national, linguistic, and period di- 
visions, a survey by Professor W. E. Collinson of recent litera- 
ture on the subject of International Languages. In general the 
distribution of emphasis and the perspective remain much the 
same, though captions have here and there been combined to 
make a more inclusive section. For example, whereas in the ear- 
lier volume Professor Foligno had reviewed Italian Philology 
and Italian Literature to the Renaissance in distinct sections, 
the two subjects are here dealt with together by Professor Gar- 
diner, the philology disposed of more hastily than the literature. 
Professor Waterhouse now heads his contribution on Germanic 
Studies, not as heretofore, ‘German Literature from 1500 to 
1740” but “The Reformation, Decadence, and Reconstruction.” 
As was true of Volume, not all the contributors follow the same 
procedure. For the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries of 
French Literature, M. Pitoy contributes a bibliography without 
comment; and for Romance Philology Mr. Brandin, classifying 
and listing his titles, comments only on some important books 
which were merely cited in Volume 1. One is here led to wonder 
whether, in view of the book’s limitations of space and the large 
field of scholarship reviewed, the Year’s Work might not advan- 


tageously follow the method of a catalogue raisonné. 
H.S.V. J. 


The University of Texas Studies in English, Number 11 (Aus- 
tin, 1931) is devoted largely to Elizabethan studies, although 
space is found for one contribution in the field of Middle Eng- 
lish and for two on American literature. In an article on “Sir 
Thomas More,” Professor R. A. Law, after an examination of 
the orthography in the relevant portions of the play, reaffirms 
his scepticism with respect to Dr. Tannenbaum’s contention that 
the hand of Thomas Heywood may be detected there; with the 
aid of parallel passages, Professor D. T. Starnes demonstrates 
the indebtedness of ‘‘The Picture of a Perfect Common Wealth” 
(1600) to Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governour (1531) and Ling’s Wits 
Common-W ealth (1597-1598) ; Mr. W. T. Conklin works further 
the already overworked Essex by associating him with Corio- 
lanus; and Miss Lucille King argues for the influence of Shake- 
speare on Byron’s “Marino Faliero.’”’ The Middle English con- 
tribution is a study of “Sire Degarre” by Professor C. H. Slover 
with a view to exhibiting its relations to story cycles repre- 
sented by Sohrab and Rustum, the Perseus legend, and Cinder- 
ella, with attention besides to a famous legend of Pope Gregory. 

. BSB. 


V. J. 


_ Professor Francis Peabody Magoun, Jr. has performed an 
important service to students of early English literature and 
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institutions by supervising a new edition of the late Professor 
Gummere’s Germanic Origins, a classic of American scholarship 
which has been long out of print. The new edition is entitled 
Founders of England (N.Y. G. E. Stechert and Co., 1930), a title 
which, the editor tells us, had been “‘contemplated by the au- 
thor.’’ Whatever advantage this change may have, we shall have 
to balance against the misunderstandings to which in references 
the two titles will inevitably give rise. In his revision of footnotes 
and in his addition of the highly useful Supplementary Notes, 
Professor Magoun has done a great deal to bring the book up- 
to-date. Although he has not attempted anything approaching 
a complete bibliography of the subject for the thirty-eight years 
that have elapsed since the publication of the Origins,—this was 
doubtless out of the question—he has given the necessary bibli- 
ographical leads for further study of the many subjects which 
were included in Professor Gummere’s book. 
H.S.V.J. 


Students of the eighteenth century will have frequent occa- 
sion to consult Professor John W. Draper’s Eighteenth Century 
English Aesthetics. A Bibliography (Anglistische Forschungen, 
Heft 71.), Heidelberg, 1931. The titles are arranged alphabeti- 
cally under five headings: 1. General Works on Aesthetics. 1. 


Architecture and Gardening. 11. Pictorial and Plastic Arts. rv. 
Literature and Drama. v. Music, including Opera. In an Ap- 
pendix the compiler lists books and articles offering more recent 
comment on Eighteenth Century Aesthetics. Under many of his 
titles he has introduced not only references to reviews but brief 
explanatory or directive comments. The bibliography runs to 
140 pages. 
H.S.V. J. 


In 1919 Mr. Victor Emanuel presented to Cornell Univer- 
sity the Wordsworth collection which Mrs. Cynthia Morgan St. 
John of Ithaca, New York, had been assembling over a period of 
some thirty-five years. Later by additional ggants from Mr. 
Emanuel and by a gift from Mr. Gordon Graham Wordsworth, 
the grandson of the poet, the Collection has been substantially 
increased. A catalogue of this Wordsworth library has recently 
been compiled by Professor Leslie Nathan Broughton and pub- 
lished by the Cornell University Library. It is to be regretted 
that the unsigned Introduction should not have added to its 
sketchy history of the collection some account of its more val- 
uable items with, perhaps, a general assessment of its biblio- 
graphical value. For this we should have been glad to forego such 
literary criticism as the following: “Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth form indeed a noble triumvirate in the realm of 
song, each supreme in his own domain: the first in revealing the 
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relation of man to man; the second of God to man; and the third 
of external nature to man.” 
H.S. V. J. 


Recent additions to the large number of anthologies of Eng- 
lish literature are E. H. C. Oliphant’s Elizabethan Dramatists 
Other Than Shakespeare (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1931), 
which has been reduced from Mr. Oliphant’s two-volume Eliza- 
bethan Dramatists by omitting the plays of Shakespeare con- 
tained in the earlier book; An Anthology of English Literature, 
edited by Roger Philip McCutcheon and William Harvey Vann 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1931), which is to be recom- 
mended on the ground of its inclusion in editorial introductions 
of references to recent critical literature; and Plays of the Res- 
toration and Eighteenth Century (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1931), edited by Douglas MacMillan and Howard Mumford 
Jones, which, on the score of its judicious and scholarly editing, 
will take high rank among books of the kind. 

H.S.V. J. 


Under Dr. Mary S. Serjeantson’s competent editorship the 
Modern Humanities Research Association’s Bibliography of 
English Language and Literature for 1930 (Cambridge: Bowes 
and Bowes, 1931) maintains the high standard of previous is- 


sues. It has even extended its already large field by the inclusion 
of a subsection on Topography and Genealogy. The Association 
has now recognized the services of Professor L. N. Broughton of 
Cornell University by appointing him Associate-Editor of the 


Bibliography. 
H.S. V. J. 


Althochdeutsches Lesebuch fiir Anfinger. Von Joseph Man- 
sion. (2. verbesserte Auflage. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1932. Pp. 
x, 173. Bound M4.20), is a reprint of Mansion’s well-known little 
reader of twenty years ago. The revision could not go far, as 
the whole book is in the main an anastatic reproduction of the 
original edition (with the same number of pages). In the changes 
the readings of Steinmeyer’s Kleinere althochdeutsche S prachden- 
kmaler have been considered, and missing words have been in- 
serted in the vocabulary. The text of the Hildebrandslied is 
unchanged (e.g. 63: Do stoptun to samane staim, bort chludun), 
except that now asckim appears in 61 in place of Mansion’s for- 
mer asck im. The introduction to this text and the notes to lines 
29 ff., 36, 44-46, 61-63 show some changes, also the notes to 
Otfrid, Muspilli, etc. The addition of some newer titles improves 


the bibliography. Tae 
. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 
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CORRIGENDA IN Vol. xxx, No. 1. 


. 136, line 2 from the bottom: fa/tn/ma, should be: fi/tn/no. 
line 6 from the bottom: Spannungin siluenbildenden 
should be: Spannung in silbenbildenden. 
line 13 from the bottom: altesten should be: Altesten. 
137, line 8: von System should be vom System. 
line 16: insert ‘the’ before ‘Old.’ 
line 24: the ; should be : 
lines 1-2 from the bottom, the French terms should be 
enclosed in quotation marks. 
138, line 24. Nordaland should be Nordland; Bergon should 
be Bergen. 
line 25, Trédelag should be Trdndelag. 
Note 1, Frisland should be Friesland. 
139, line 17 from the bottom, sin should be ins. 
line 24 from the bottom, of um should be of, um. 
140, line 21 from the bottom, (we) Rwoduride should be: 
(we) R woduride. 
line 20 from the bottom, prijor should be prijoR. 
line 14 from the bottom, priojoR should be prijoR. 
141, line 11 from the bottom read: Skirnism4l, and Valun- 
darkvida. 
142, line 6 read: Rigspula, and Prymskvida. 


GrEorRGE T. FLom 


Stockholm, March 14, 1932 





